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INTRODUCTION. 


The Punjab University Enquiry Committee nsscmbled 
in Lahore on 18th October, 1982, and completed its work 
with the signing of its report on 18th Mnrcli, 1983. 

One of the gentlemen original!}' in\ntod by the Punjab 
Government to become a member of tlio Committee, namely, 
Dr. Wall Jfuhammad, kf.A., Ph. D., I.E.S., Professor, Luck- 
now University, Lucknow', after coining to Lahore on ICth 
October, 1932, and consulting the Punjab Government 
(iiinistry of Education), willidrew from the Committee. 
A. Yusuf All. Esquire, C.B.E.. JLA.. LL.JL (Cantab.), LC.S. 
(retired), formerly Principal, Islamia College, Lahore, was 
appointed by the Punjab Government in place of Dr. Wall 
Muhammad, and joined the Committee at its session on 21st 
October, 1932. 

The following authority and instructions were communi- 
cated to the Secretary : — 

Proceedings of the Punjab Government (Ministry of BdU' 
cation) in the Education Department No. 16168-jB., 
dated the 2lst October , 1932. 

EESOLUTION. 

Punjab Univebsity Enquiry CoMiriTTBE. 

'In accordance with a resolution passed in the Lemsla- 
tive Council of the Punjab in December, 1931, the Pimjab 
Government (^linistry of Education) have appointed the 
following committee to examine the working of the Univer- 
sity of the Punjab, its constitution, rules and regulations, 
with a view to suggesting such changes as may appear to 
be necessary for the better control and administration of the 
University. 


Chairman, 

(1) Sir George Anderson, Kt., C.S.I., C.I.E., M.A. 
(Oxon.), formerly Director of Public Instruction, Punjab, 
Secretary to the Calcutta University Commission ; Member 
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ot the Aligarh Muslim Univeisity Enquir3- Committee r 
Member of the Auxiliarj- Education Committee of the Indian 
Statutory Commission ; and Member of the Indian Military 
College Committee. 


Members. 

(2) A. C. Woollier. Esquire, C.I.E., M.A. (O.xon.), 
F.A.S.B.. Vice-Chancellor, Univeisitj' of the Punjab. 

(3) A. Yusuf Ali. Esquire. C.B.E., M.A., LL.M. (Cantab.), 
liC.S. (retired), formerl}' Pi-incipal, Islamia College, Lahore. 

(4) P. Seshadii. Esquire. M.A. (Madras), Princijral and 
Senior Professor of English, Gocernment College, Ajmer, 
forinerl.v Secretary to the Inler-Universit,v Board. 

(5) A. F. Ealunan, Esquire, B.A. (O.xon.), M.L.C. 
(Bengal), formerly Secretary to the Aligarh Muslim University- 
Enquiry Committee ; Provost of Muslim Hall, Dacca Uni- 
versity, Dacca ; and Professor ot History, Muslim University, 
Aligarh. 

(C) Sardar Buta Singh. B.A., LL.B. (Punjab), Advocate, 
Jf.L.C.. Deputy President. Punjab Legislative Council. 

J. D. Penny. Esquire, B.A. (O.xon.), I.C.S., Financial 
Advisor to the Committee. 

Uccreiii, ij. 

Professor J. F. Brute. M.A. (Syd. and O.xon.), Professor 
of HiBlor3-, University ol the Punjab ; formerly Associate 
Professor of Histoiy, University of Sydney. 

AssislanI Sccrcinrij. 

S. Jf. Sharif, Esqniro, B.A. (Cantab.), Bar.-at-Law, 
Deputy Insiioctor ot Schools, Jullundur Division, Punjab. 

2. The following are the terms ot roforonco - 
(I) To enquire into — 

(i) the extent to which the present sj’stem of Univer- 
sity education iiieota the actual nood.s of the 
provimr* : 
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(ii) the amount of teaching given directly by the 
University and the degree of control exercised 
b}' the University over the teaching imparted 
in the colleges ; 

(ifi) the composition and powers of the several au- 
thorities of the University and the powers 
and duties of the officers of the University ; 

(iv) the administration of the University (including 
the quality of the teaching imparted by the 
University, the effieac3'- of the control exercised 
b}’ the Universit3" over the teaching given in the 
colleges and the facilities for research) ; 

(v) the income and expenditure of the University ; 

(vi) the qualifications demanded from and previous 

training of candidates for admission to the 
Universit3’ classes and to the affiliated colleges ; 

(rii) the control exercised b3’’ the University over 
secondar}* education ; 

{viii) the relations of the Universitj' and its associated 
institutions with Government ; and 

(ix) to make such proposals, if any, as may appear 
to be advisable in each of these respects. 

8. Order . — Ordered thni this resolution be published 
in the Punjab Goi^ernment Gazette and tlmt copies be forwarded 
■to the Director of Public Instruction, Punjab ; tlio Vico- 
Cbancellor, University of the Punjab ; the Chairman, ilombers 
and Seoretar)’ of the Committee ; the Secretary to the Govern- 
ihent of India in the Department of Education, Health 
and Lands ; the Vice-Chancellors of all Universities in India ; 
and the Secretary, Inter-University Board. 

B3' order of the Punjab Govern 
inont Orini«tn' of Education), 

FIROZ KHAN NOON, K- SANDERSON, 

Mimrfer. UndeT^SecrrtanJ to Gorernnent, 

Punjab. 



1NTBOD0CTJON. 

of the Aligaih Muslim University Enquiry Committee; 
Member of the Auxiliary Education Committee of the Indian 
Statutoi-,y Commission ; and Member of (he Indian Military 
College Committee. 


Members. 

(2) A. C. AVoolnor. Esquire, C.I.E., M.A. (Oxon.), 
E.A.S.B., Vice-Chnncollor, Ilnivoisity of the Punjab. 

(S) A. Yusuf Ali. Esquiie. C.B.E., M.A„ LL.M. (Cantab.), 
liC.S. (retired), formerly Ih-iiuipal, Islamia College, Lahore. 

(4) P. Soshadii. Esquire, M.A. (Madras), Principal and 
Senior Professor of English, Government College, Ajmer, 
formerly Secretary to (lie Tiilor-University Board, 

(5) A. E. Uahman, Esquire, B.A. (Oxon.), M.L.G. 
(Bengal), formerly Socrctaij- to the Aligarh Muslim University 
Enquiiy Committee : Provost of Mus/im Hall, Dacca Uni- 
versity, Dacca ; and Professor of History, Muslim University, 
Aligarh. 

(C) Sardar Buta Singh, B.A., LL.B. (Punjab), Advocate, 
l\r.L.C.. Deputy President, Punjab Legislative Council. 

J. D. Fenny, Esquire, B.A. (Oxon.), I.C.S., Financial 
Advisor to the Conimittco. 

Hcvreiui I/. 

Professor J. P, Brute. M.A. (Syd. and Oxon.), Professor 
of History, University ot the Punjab ; formerly Associate 
Professor of History, University ot Sydney. 

Assistant Secretary. 

S. U. Shftrif, Esquire, B.A. (Cantab.),^ Bar.-at-Law, 
Dopnt}'’ Inspector of Schools, Jullundur Division, Punjab. 

2. The following are tlie tonus of reforonco 
(1) To enquire into— 

(i) tbo oxtont to which the present sysfoin of Univer- 
sity education meets the actual needs of the 
jirovinco ; 
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{ii) the amount of teaching given directly by the 
University and tlio degree of control exercised 
by the University over the leaching imparted 
in the colleges ; 

(ill) the composition and powers of the several au- . 
thorities of the University and the powers 
and duties of the officers of the University ; 

(lu) the administration of tlie University (including 
the qualitj’ of the teaching imparted by the 
University, tlie efficacy of the control exercised 
by the University over the teaching given in the 
colleges and the facilities for research) ; 

(u) the income and expenditure of the University ; 

(t?i) the qualifications demanded from and previous 
training of candidates for admission to the 
University classes and to the affiliated colleges ; 

(ni) the control exercised by the University over 
secondary education ; 

(rui) the relations of the Univewitj' and its associated 
institutions with Government ; and 

(■he) to make such proposals, if any, as may appear 
to be advisable in each of tliese respects. 

8. Order . — Ordered tlinl tliis resolution be publishod 
in the Punjab Goverivneni Gazette and that copies be forwarded 
“to the Director of Public instruction, Punjab ; tho Vice- 
Chancellor, University of the Punjab ; the Chairman, Members 
and Beoretary of the Commilleo ; the Secrotaiy to the Govern- 
ment of India in the Department of Education, Health 
and Lands ; the Vico-Chancollors of all Universities in India ; 
and tho Secretary, Inter-University Board. 

By order of the Punjab Govern 
inent Olini^tr^’ of Education), 

FIROZ KHAN NOOK, B. SANDERSON, 

Vnder^Secrefan^ to Government, 

Punjab. 
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The following questionnaire was issued by the Punial 
Govei^ent (Mimstry of Education) on behalf of the Chairmai 
and Members of the Committee. 

THE PUNJAB UNIVEESITY ENQUIEY COM- 
MITTEE, 1932. 

Quesiionnajbe. 

T. The University and the Province — 

How far does the present system of higher education 
meet the actual needs of the Province ? 

D. The Form of the University — 

, (o) Should a university, or universities of the unitary 

t type, equipped for direct teaching, be established 

in the Province ? If so, at what place or 
places ? 

• (6) Can you suggest conditions favourable to the 
development of the University, so as to bring 
about a satisfactory relation between the 
University and the colleges ? 

nr. The Governance of the University — 

(a) Are the several authorities of the University 

(Senate, Syndicate, etc.), ns now constituted, 
sufficiently representative of educated public 
opinion in the Prorince ? 

(b) Are the functions of the above mentioned authori- 

ties and -of the University officers dislributod 
in such a way na (o result in (i) an officiont and 
o.xpoditioiis dospatclr of bu.sinos3, and (n) an 
adequate consideration of general educational 
policy and finance ? 

IV. Administration of the University — 

Have you any suggoslions to offer upon tbo Ad- 
iniiiislration of tfio University, especially in re- 
spect of — 

(a) tbo procedure of llio University Office ; 

(b) llio regulation of the teaching dopart- 
inonts : 

Ic) the presfrijilion of courses of study, 
and of text-booliB ; 
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{d) the conduct of examinations ; and 
(e) the appointment of examinera ? 

V. The Finance of the University- - 

(a) Are the financial resources of the University 
employed in the most economical and advan- 
tageous manner ? 

{b) Have 3 'ou any suggestions to make in regard to the 
provision of an adequate and permanent income 
for the maintenance and development of its 
essential functions ? 

VI. Admission of students to the University — 

(a) Have jmn any observations to make upon the 
control exercised by the University over 
secondniy education ? 

(&) At \vhat stage should candidates be admitted for 
University (raining, as distinguished from 
secondary education ? 

(c) Is the Matriculation examination a satisfactory 
test (i) of the completion of the school course, 
and (ii) of fitness for admission to the Univer- 
sity ? 

VII. Foundations of University Education — 

(a) Does the present Intermediate course provide a 

suitable preparation for admission to the 
Degree courses ? 

(b) Have the Intermediate Colleges _ achieved Ihoir 

declared object of pro\'iding a suitable secondary 
education of pupils up to the ago of obout 18 
years and of relieving congestion in Lahore ? 

VIII. University Toacliing — 

Have j’ou any observations to make in regard 
to — 

(fl) the nature of tlio teaching and research 
undertaken by (0 the UnivLT-ily, and 
(ii) the college? ; and 

* (b) the nature and extent of Iha coat^l 

exercised bv thi Univcr?!ty over th* 
teaching imparted in ihe ? 
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IX. The University and Government — 

(а) Have you' any' observations to make upon the 

relations of the University .and its associated 
institutions with Government ? 

(б) Do you consider it advantageous oi- the reverse 

(j) to the advancement of learning, (n) to the 
public services, (hi) to the students, that 
University examinations should be regarded ns 
the qualifications for posts under Governmont ? 

j\'. £. — The Committee would be glad if 8 copies of tftc replies could be sent to the 
Secretary, Punjab University Enquiry Committee, Education pepartment, Lahore, 
at an early date ; the answer to each question should be on a separate sheet p{ paper. 

2. As this questionnaire covers a wide field of enquiry, tho^e who wish to send 
replies should select only those questions in which they are specially interr«tecl and 
concerned. 

Replies to these questions should include coostructire propo«iJ« for improvement 
in cj'es where the writers arc not satisfied with the pre-ent position, 



GHAPTER-l — -.— 

Errata. 

In Cbapior V, page 139, paragraph 48, lino G, for "Lhoto’' read 
** Ijahoro.” 

In Chapter XI, page 342, lino 16, /or “and” read "ond." 

Appendix B, page v, liood Hno /or '* Appccdicos ’’ read “ Appendicoa.” 
Appendix C, page viii, head lino, for “ AfTendiccs '* read “ Appondices.” 


anminutration ot tne unn'urviiy. 

Slalik (now Sir) Fimz ICImn Noon, I^Iinister for Education, 
stated at the conclusion of (lie debate that “ ns far ns Govern- 
ment is concomod, Government will not liavo any objection 
to the Besolution in its modified form.” Though certain 
speakers, notabl}* ^Ir. ^lukand Lai Puri, Pandit Nanak Chand, 
Mr. Manohar Lai (the member elected by the University) 
and Sardar Jawahar Singh Phillon, maintained that adequate 
reasons had not been brought forward to justify the holding 
of such an enquiry, the Resolution was carried without a 
division. 

2. We have read the Council proceedings with care, 
because it is important that wo should try to learn the mind of 
those who spoke on the subject of the Eesolution ; but we 
must confess that we are still somewhat uncertain of its 
exact import. “ The better control ” contemplated in the 
Besolution may mean the better control to be exercised by 
the Legislative Council over the affairs of the University as a 
result of legislation, or the better control to be exercised by the 
University over its colleges, or the better control to be 
exercised by educated public opim'on over the governing 
authorities of the University ; or it may mean — ^as we as 
sume, — a bettor ordering of the governance, administration 
and teaching of the University. 

3. Though it was alleged during the course of the debate 
that “ this Eesolution has been sent in with a view to getting 
an opportunity of introducing the principle of communal 
percentages in the constitution of the Punjab University,” 
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GENESIS, SCOPE, PBOOEDUEE. 


frequent assertions were made that this was not its object. 
The mover prefaced his speech by saying that the reasons 
which had prompted him to move the Eesolution were “ not 
in any way communal.” Another supporter of the Eesolu- 
tion described the fears of communal motives as “ ground- 
less,” while our colleague, Sardar Buta Singh, urged that 
“ the Univemity should be above and beyond communalism.” 
The Education Minister was even more emphatic in his 
•declaration to all sections of the House that “ the University is 
an institution which must always be kept above communalism.” 

4. The supporters of the Eesolut'on undoubtedly felt 
that all is not well with the University ; that it is questionable 
whether the Punjab “ needs the students and graduates of 
the type that the University is producing that “ among 
the alumni of tliis University we find no incentive to research, 
no intellectual advancement, no originality and no initiative ;” 
and that the University has ceased “ to command the con- 
fidence of the entire Province.” “ The net charge that we 
level against the University,” said one of the speakers, “ is 
that it is not at all interested in the education of the Province.” 

Other members expressed a contrary opinion. Pandit 
Nanak Chand reminded the Council that, though the Punjab 
University was " the youngest university in India,” its 
alumni had reached eminence in many walks of life and that 
it had gained “ a very proud place in the history of education. 
Administrators, judges of the High Court, able writers, good 
newspaper editors, speakers, every one of them has come from 
the I’unjab University.” Mr. Manohar Lai deprecated the 
sentiment of pessimism in regard to the University. He 
referred to the successful work carried out by the Univor- • 
sity in its chemical laboratories and in other branches of 
science ; and ho urged that “ in spite of its exiguous finances 
and the lack of aid from outside, the University has developed 
during the last ton years into a largo teaching university.” 

5. The supporters of the Eesolution wore apparently 
unanimous that one of the main causes of the present 
discontent lay in the defective constitution of the Uni- 
vorsit}'. The mover urged that the University is a close 
preserve of the Senate and Syndicate, and that the momhors 
of the public have no access to its inner working. Ho thoro- 
foro suggested that the constitution of the University should 
bo ” liberalised,” and that ” our representative institutions 
sbould find a representation in that institution.” 
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Clinudhri Xnzir Husain wn*« anxious “ to cany tho 
Univorsit}* (o llio villages and (owns of tho Province, and not 
to leave it an exclu'^ive body in the hands of a few scholarly 
gentlemen as at present.** For (his purpose, he suggested 
(hat some rojirescnlation on (he University Authorities should 
bo given to the municipalities and district boards of tho Pro- 
vince. Ho also urged (hat ** business men and financiers 
should find a place on tho S3*ndicalo, whoso duty it is to 
regulate tho finances of tho Universit}’, to seek sources of 
revenue, and to spend them in a proper manner.*’ 

Khan Hahadur Shaikh Din Muhammad described tho 
University* ns " a sort of independent tract in tho heart of 
the Pri(i«h torritoi^* ; it is like an island of lawlessness in 
the ocean of law and order. It is situated in tho Pro- 
vince ; it is working for tho Province ; but it is boy’ond our 

E rovinco to all intents and purposes. It is being governed 
y a clique, on whom wo have absolutely no cliock.” 

Tho Minister for Education in winding up the debate 
pointed out that a few years ago tho University itself, after 
due consideration, had proposed to Government that certain 
amendments should ho mado in (ho Universities Act for the 
purpose of altering tho composition of tho Senate ; and that, 
in their reply*, • (ho Punjab Government had suggested that 
certain developments in tho recent past required fuller con- 
eideration than had yet been given to them. 

C. There wore other spoalRrs, however, who considered 
that no logijlacivo changes wore ro^uired. yir. Manohar 
Lai, spoalung both as a momhor of tlio Syndicate and ns the 
representative of the University on the Legislative Council, 
thought that no difficulty had been imposed upon the Uni- 
versity in its development by any restrictions in tho present 
Act ; and lie assorted timt, in the composition and constitu- 
tion of the Syndicate, tho Punjab University need have no. 
cause to feel ashamod. Ho tlierefore saw no necessity for 
any amendment to the constitution of the University. 

Pandit Nanak Ohand thought that “ so far as tho present 
constitution of the University is concerned, tho best of the 
Punjab is there." He added that ** tho University is not a 
parliamentary body or a district board or a municipality, but 
an expert body which has to do export business." 

•No. 12726.a., dated the 22ad October 1926. FW« Report, p. 201. 
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Mr. Muliand Lai Puri also held that constitutional 
changes were unnecessary. If n body of experts is to 
be selected, he argued “it would not be possible to im- 
prove the Syndicate, which is the real, effective organisa- 
tion which controls every detail of Unir ersity ndmuiistration. 
All the other bodies are -mainly to make suggestions, to make 
recommendations for ultimate adoption by tho Syndicate, 
subject to the general superintendence of the Senate.” If, 
however, constitutional changes were to bo made, Mr. Puri 
urged, the University had already considered tho matter and 
had made its recommendations. All that was necessary was 
to carry out tho proposals of the University. 

7. At this stage a certain difference of opinion seoins to 
have arisen among the supporters of the Eesolution. lYhoroas 
Chaudhri Nav.ir Husain hold that it was the system and not 
the working of tho system wliicli was at fault, others criticised 
tho actual administration of the University. Khan Bahadur 
Shaikh Din Jfuhannnad gave vent to Ids feelings in tiioso 
words ; " It is not tho constitution of tho University 
alone that we attack. Wo are not satisfied with its working. 
Wo are not satisfied with its results ; and wo are not at all 
satisfied with its methods and again : “ lately all Boris of 
charges have boon levelled against tho Univorsit.r, charger of 
corruption, bribery, nepotism, jobbery', donafionalisin, in- 
oiBcicney and maladministration.” In support of those grave 
charges ho suggested that courser ol study are changed for 
tile rake of benefiting a few professors of local colleges, ivjio 
happen to bo members ot the Syiidiento, and that persons who 
are not competent tor such duties are entrusted willi llio 
prescription of courses. 

Pir Akbar Ali supj'oricd tlioso clmrgu.s, and alleged Ifiat 
ihcie is serious corruption in respect of the selection of 
text -books, tlio njijioiiitmonl of examiners and the iiiniii- 
pulatioii of results by llin ndministraf ivo slaff of the Uni- 
versity. 

8. Jfany suoakera referred to the recent leakage of exniiii- 
iiatioii papers, but Mr. MnnoharLal pointed out fiial, in (ho 
opinion ol Mr. Jl. L. llarliiig, then Vico-CImiicollor, the Uni- 
versity iiiachinety had not been at fault. Mr. Maiioliar 
Lai .iirtlier suggested that the rmijah University' might 
draw the envy ol other univt'rsities in Jiidia — ■” jii that 
it is about tbe only tiiiiversity vht’re the tiiibajipy inrideiit of 
lealagi' of exainiijatioii jiii[iers has occurred on only one 
lolitary occaoinn, uiul tliat in tlie yi.ar Ifittf.” lino Baliadu 
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■Chaudhri Chhotu Earn was of opinion, however, that al- 
though only one instance of leakage had been detected, it 
did not follow that only one had occurred .... The general 
"belief in the Province is that the nature of almost any 
question-paper can he ascertained beforehand.” 

9, A considerable portion of the debate was devoted 
to the allegation that the University has neglected the ver- 
naculars and oriental learning. It was hinted that much of 
"the agitation which had culminated in the tabling of the 
Eesolution had been due to the report that the University 
lecturerships in Punjabi, Hindi and Urdu wore to be 
•abolished as a measure of retrenchment. 

Pandit Nanak Chand complained that, whereas he had 
been urging for many years that greater prominence should 
be given to the teacliing of the vernaculars in schools and 
colleges and that the vernaculars should be the media of in- 
stniction, he had received very little support in the past, 
even from those who now argutd that the demand for the 
improvement of vernacular teaching was one of the main 
Teasons for holding the proposed onquir}-. 

Mr. ^lanohar Lai referred to the record of the Oriental 
College of the University “ whore the study of Sanskrit, 
Arabic and Persian is carried out to the liighost pitch of ex- 
■collonco ” ; and also to the fact that, during the last four 
years, “ the Punjab TJuiversity took the lead in the matter 
of the establishment of certain chairs, professorships and 
lecturerships, in the three vernaculars of Urdu, Punjabi and 
Hindi.” 

Wo have been content to give what wo believe to bo 
■a true account of the debate, and have refrained at this stage 
from passing any comment on the matters under discussion ; 
hut after reading the proceedings of t)io Legislative Council, 
wo aro acutely conscious not only of the wide differences of 
opinion which wore then expressed upon the fundamental 
■objects of our onquirj’, but also of the very wide field of in- 
vestigation which was then contomplatod. 

(li) The Scope of the Cojnmittce. 

10. A pcnisal of the Government Resolution which 
■defined our Terms of Reference, ns follows, removed some 
of our misgivings : 
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To enquire inlo — 

(i) tho extent to winch the present system of University 
education meets tho octunl needs of the Province ; 

(«■) tho amount of teaching given direct)}- by tho University, 
and file degree of control exercised by tho University 
over tlic teaching imparted in the colleges ; 

(ni) tho composition and powers of tho sovcrnl nutliorilies 
of the University, ami t!jo powers nml du^io*^ of tho 
oflicers of tho University ; 

(to) tlie admini‘’lTalion of the University (including tho 
quality <ff the teaching imparted by tho University, 
the (filcacy of the control exercired hy tho University 
ov« r the teaching given in the college*? and tho facilities 
for rts<‘arch) ; 

(c) the ineoino and expenditure of the University ; 

(cO tin* qualification'? demanded from and j)revions training 
■ f camb(lnf<“' for ndti)i''*?ien to the UnJVer^ily cln«®et 
anil to ihn aftibaliMt coIlfp'>4 , 

(nt) file control excrciW hy the Un/terstty over sicondarj* 
education ; and 

(rnO the relation'? of the Uni'ersiU and jf'* n'«?oe{nted jn‘‘titu* 
tions with Uovermnent ; and 

To iiitiKo such proiKtsiiIs, if any, ih may appear to be 
odvijtnbJe in each of ihe^e respeelH. 
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in favour of conslituling a now university with its head- 
quarters at Peshawar. Wo nro debarred from considering 
this proposal, and have not visited Peshawar. Similarly 
though there are colleges in tho States of Kashmir, Patiala, 
Bahawalpur, Kapurthala and ifalorkotla, wo have not 
considered their local needs or their relation to tho Uni- 
versity, nor have wo communicated with their authorities. 

Our investigations have been much restricted and 
embarrassed thcreb}*, for one of tho most urgent problems 
which confronts us is tho immenso size of tho Punjab 
University and tho very wide area vithin its jurisdiction. 
The inevitable question arises, whether it would not be 
beneficial, not only to certain centres, but oven more to the 
University ns a whole, if a new university or universities 
vero created. Owing to tho limitation of our scope, we 
have felt disentitled to offer an adequate or logical ansvrer 
to this question and to make complete proposals for reduc- 
ing tho unwieldy burden of tho University. 

(6) In recent years an increasing number of Punjabi 
students have continued their studies in universities and 
other educational institutions overseas. Many difliculties 
have arisen in regard to tho qualifications demanded from 
them and the recognition of Punjab examinations. 
Similarly, a proper co-ordination of administration, curricula 
and standards among the several universities of India 
would bo very advantageous, not only to the Uni- 
versity of the Punjab, but also to the university system 
of India. There is much overlapping in the activities of 
the Indian universities, especially in higher studies and re- 
search, and there is imminent danger of each university 
becoming too self-centred and ignoring the needs of India 
as a whole ; but the question of the relations of this Uni- 
•versit}' with other universities has not been included in 
our Terms of Reference, and tlierofore we have not con- 
sidered the problems to which we have just referred. 

(c) Tho teaching of the University is conducted very 
largely in the colleges. We have been invited to examine 
“ the degree of control exercised by the University over the 
teaching imparted in the colleges ; ” and “ the qualifica- 
tions demanded from candidates for admission. .. .to the 
affiliated colleges.” But these are the only instances in 
which the word “ college” is used in our Terms of Reference. 
We have therefore assumed that our main task is concerned' 
with the affairs of the University, not with those of tho 
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colleges IVe have not therefore attempted to appraise in 
detail the quality of the teaching given in individual 
colleges, but rather to discuss the measure aud manner of 
control possessed by the Univei-sity over the internal work- 
ing of the colleges, and (more important) the adequacy of 
that control and the extent to which it is carried into 
effect. 


12. Indirect, as well as direct, limitations have been 
imposed upon ns, as we shall now indicate : 

(a) It is usual in reports of this nature to propose im- 
provements involving much additional expenditure. IVe 
are well aware that, if university education is to be placed 
on a satisfactory footing, much additional expenditiiro will 
he required ; hut on many grounds we have not considered 
it advisable to make a detailed recommendation of such 
expenditure. The Punjab — ^indeed, the whole world— is 
passing through a period of acute financial depression. We 
should therefore be postponing any practical consideration 
of our proposals, if (hey involved* immediate expenditure 
of largo sums of money. 

A thorough consideration of tlie main jirinciples of 
future policy is more important (linn the immediate adop- 
tion of ambitious schemes of development. It is advisable 
therefore that the scope, organisation and constitution of 
the University should bo satisfactorily dormod before fresh 
expenditure is contemplated. 

IVo are keenly aware that the needs of other branches 
ot education, espe'cially Iho education of girls and primary 
education, must also bo taken into account. 

(h) There may linve been inistnhes in tlio jiast, and tliose 
nustnUes may linv'o produced imbnpjiy consequences, from 
wliicli a radical departure should be made ; but, in onr 
opinion, (lie better, llioiigh iicrliaps tlio more dilTicuIt, course 
in Bticii circumstances i.s to dovi.so menus by wiiich wo can 
adnjit (lie present to future roquireinenl.s, rather than 
make a sudden break with the past. We linvo no de.tiro 
to bo inchided among (hose in India wbo are alwa^’s 
dccr3'ing (lie sliorteoming.s of llieir predeees.sors, for we 
feel that (here is iiiticli in the past for whieli India has 
just cause to be (Iiankful. Wo should atteiiijd a eniidid 
exauiiimtiun of present di/liciifties and insist IJial the 
Inljours of (lie past sliall not lie lost tbrougii a failure to eon- 
front tfioso difiiciilties. 
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{c) Tho fnct Umt finnncinl pTovipion linil oriRiTinUy boon 
made for nn enquiry of only (hreo inontln’ dnrnfion strongly 
FUpgosted tlint wo filmnld innkc n coinpnrntivel}* brief 
suiA’oy. This implication wns perhaps incompatible ^^^th 
the fact that, during the months preceding the beginning 
of our work, some of our number were in England and 
others in distant parts of Jndin. ^\^nIc carrying out tho 
diflicult task which has been entrusted to us, we liavo been 
frequently reminded that baste is imperative. 

18. Wo must advert to another difliculty. Wo appre- 
ciate the valuable assistance which has been rendered to us 
botli before and during our enquiry b}’ the officials of tho 
University; but, excejH in a few instances, nuthoritativo 
i^tatemcnts of policy are not available. Wo have examined 
mail}’ reports of coiuinittees and sub-committees, as well 
ns tho actual proceedings of the Senate and Syndicate; 
but these documents, tliough valuable as indications of 
■specific objects in view, seem to us incomplete and incoherent. 
For example, tho Universit}* inspection reports upon indivi- 
■dual colleges may have been useful in bringing to light the 
position of each individual coliogo and such deficiencies 
as may have existed in them ; but they have not been sup- 
plemented by a coinproliensive review of tlie condition of 
the colleges as a whole and of tho improvements wliich the 
University has in view. Again, tho budgets of the Uni- 
versity are valuable compilations ; but we have received 
no reasoned statement rcvie\nng tlie present resources and 
the future needs of tho University. Finally, thougli the 
reports presented annually at the time of Convocation may 
have given an account, often detailed and interesting, of the 
•doings of the past year, they have rarely given a clear indica- 
tion of the general policy of the University. 

Our task has been lightened by the Report of the Cal- 
cutta University Commission and by the Resolution* which 
the Government of India prepared as a summary of their 
views on the recommendations of tliat Commission ; it 
is unfortunate that similar expositions of policy have not 
been compiled since that time. There is clearly urgent 
need for a comprehensive examination of the position and 
needs of higher education in India as a whole. Such work 
is now carried out in the United ICingdom by the University 
<Trants Committee, whose reports we have read with 

*Xo. 99, dated the 27tli January 1920. 
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interest and advantage. We could wish that there had 
Deen avaijabje in India comprehensive reports eoinpiied 
qualified men upon the position and needs of 
all tne Indian universities 

U We therefore eoosider it oar duty not to undertake 
a complete and exhaustive enquiry into every aspect of the 
University problem, but rather to concentrate on a few 
aspects winch require particular and immediate attention. 
The following appear to he the main problems on which our 
opinions and recommendations are required ; 

(a) The University and the Province .- — We have been 
required, in the hrst place, to consider the extent to which 
“ the present system of university education meets the actual 
needs of the Province. The influence of a university 
should be many-sided ; we shall therefore examine the 
University from many points of view. 

The political aspect, for example, in these days of tran- 
sition has been much discussed. The Indian Statutory 
Commission were entrusted, among tlieir duties, with the 
task of enquiring into the growth of education in British 
India ; and, for the purpose of assisting them in that duty, 
the Auxiliaiy Committee for the Beview of the Growth of 
Education in British India, generally known as the Hartog 
Committee, was appointed. That committee examined the- 
educational S5"Steras of India with a view to determining 
W’hether they were calculated to produce— 

“ (i) a popular electoratG capable of exercising intelligeatly the 
primary fanctione of citizenship : they should bo able to 
choose their representatives with fcnowledge and in- 
telligence ; to understand, at any rate to a certain extent' 
the social and political programmes ■which aro placed 
before them by candidatca for election to JegisJotivo and 
local bodies ; and, » subsidiary but important matter, 
to understand tiio actual machinery of voting ; 

" (it) a smaller body of persons (included in tho larger) capable 
of furnishing representatives on legislative and local 
bodies, and ofScors of central and local administrations, 
who by their training and character aro fitted to fulfil 
their functions with intolHgcnco, judgment and rectitude. 

** Tho system of primary and higher primary schools should bo 
80 designed as to produce a compolont oloclorato ; the 
system of secondary and higher education, to produce 
competent and trustworthy representatives and 
ofiiciaU."* 


*Cbsptrr I. 3 
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The Hartog Committee were obliged, by their limited Terms 
of Reference to confine their enquiry to this aspect of educa- 
tion. Our scope is wider. We regard it as one of our main 
duties under this head to enquire whether the present 
arrangements provide a form of training suitable for those 
who are likely to take a leading part in the administration 
and public life of the Punjab of to-morrow. 

It is important to enquire into the lives of the students 
and to ascertain the motives which prompt them to under- 
take a university course. At their inception, the primary 
object of Indian universities was to prepare young men 
for admission to Government service. We do not wish to 
minimise the importance of this objective, and wo are 
aware that the universities have achieved considerable 
success in attaining it. The uprightness and competence of 
the many Indian officials bear ample testimony to the truth 
of this statement. It should not be the primary aim of a 
university to train recruits for Govomment service. It is 
therefore highly important to determine whether this narrow 
outlool: has been replaced by wider ideals of service to the 
community. 

Finally, a university is not confined in its scope to 
the important duty of training undergraduates. It has to 
play its part in followsliip with other universities in the 
pursuit of learning for its own sake, and in the conservation 
and extension of knowledge. We have therefore read with 
much interest the reports presented to us of research in tho 
several University Departments. 

(6) The form oj the Vniversiiy . — We Imvo next been 
invited to examine “ the amount of teaching given directly 
by the University, and the degree of control oxorcisod by the 
University over tlio teaching imparted in the colleges.” ‘ ■ 

This Reforonco at once raises the difiicuH and important 
question, what form or forms of university are best suited 
to the roquiromonts of the Pimjnb. Colleges o.xistod before 
universities wore cro.ated in ludia, and perhaps in con- 
soquonco of this fact Indian universities wore for many 
years little more than examining bodies. In roeont years, 
however, dovolopmonts have boon made in two directions. 
In the first place, what are usually known as unitary’ uni- 
versities have been created ; in those universities all the 
recognised teaching is conducted directly by the univoreity, 
so that the question of colleges does not arise. In the 
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second place, efforts have been made in certain places to 
tmnsfomi the examining universities into teaching institu- 
tions. In such cases the relation bet-\voen the university 
-and its colleges raises very difficult and delicate questions. 

Under tins head, therefore, it will bo necossar}' liret 
to consider the scope, size and territorial jurisdiction of the 
Punjab University, and to decide whether it should continue 
single-handed to serve tlio needs of so vast an area and 
at the same lime to be so restricted in its authority. If, 
for these and otlier reasons, wo decide to rocomniond tlio 
creation of new universities, it will then bo necessary* for us 
to judge whether a unitary university or universities should 
take the place of the present university ; and, in the event 
of our answer being in the negative or in a partial negative, 
whether teaching functions, direct or indirect, should bo 
•developed further in the existing University. In j)roscribiiig 
the form ot this development the relations between the 
University and the colleges are all-iinportant. 

On tlio assumption that the o.\isting University is to 
•continue to boa collegiate univorsity, tliough possibly with 
a nstrictod area, it will ho incumbent on us tirst to recom- 
mend the degree of association and <*o-oporation which 
is e.ssentinl between the University and its coliegos, ospocially 
in two respects. If the association is to bo Iiannonious and 
ofToctive, tlien, in the lirst place, tbo colleges sliould be organi- 
cally eonnocted with tlie governance of the t'niversity. 

In the second i)Iace, tbo University should have an efTectiyo 
mensuro of control over tbo teaching wJiich is given in its 
nnmo and over the inlenial arrangements of the coll<*gos. 

In particular, wo shall enquire into tlio appointment ot 
teachers, tleur conditions of nork and service, ami also into 
tlio fini\lilicati<»ns ot stialents «nlMiitt*’d tt» ibe «*t*I)(*geH. liner 
discipline and incthoilH of v'orK. 

In this cniuie.vion wo shall also iu*(d to oxaiiiimf the 
i»n»s<tnf sche/no of iiiiiversrty teaching. Onr main object 
in iliis ro'^pcfl will he lo enquire \\hether it is stidi as to 
bring about a fmilful ami liarimmious co-op<ir.iti(in Ix^tatnei 
the iimver-?il} and th** eoU»*ges am! between^ the colb'ge.H 
ib-'in- Ive-j, and aI‘-o such as to render llje Univep-ily an 
org.mi'' n**-«oci.ition ot in-titntion*i all engaged in proj»er 
iini\«'r>ity worb. 

fr) 'i l.f of th' f/airer.tin/.— Wo h.vve le’-'ii 

bid‘!*'n next to rno^ider ** the rorii|>‘»'it|on and jM3Wt*p« of the 
r*\ir.d eutbofii}.-. of tie- Ufiixer^it^.** 
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TIio Soimlo uiulor tlio iirosent systoni is (lio supremo 
govoming ftutliority of tho Univorsify, to wliich nil its other 
nutliorilios nro subordmnlo. Wo shnll thoroforo eufiuiro 
whofhor, in thcso ciroumstnncos, mnttors of gonorni policy 
nnd finnncc on tho one Imiul, niul nmttors of purely Academic 
imporlniico on the other hand, nrc npproprintoly distributed 
in (his systoin. 

Having discussed tho prohlein of tho pro])cr distribution 
of functions, wo can then consider tho composition of tho 
sovernl necessary’ authorities of tho University. Wo sliall 
investigato wholhor those bodios which deal ^nlh general 
questions of policy and fiiinnco arc sufiicientl}' responsive 
to, and represent ativo of, oduentod i)ubiic opinion 
and whether those who toacli linvo an adequate voice in 
determining matters of acadomic import. 

(d) The Administration oj the University . — Even if tho 
authorities of tho University are suitably constituted and 
oven if their powers and functions are wisely distributed, 
it does not necessarily follow that tho alTairs of tho University' 
are effectively and wisely' conducted. Much depends upon 
tho officers of tho University, whose responsibility it is to- 
administer its affairs. Wo shall therefore enquire whether 
tho administration of the University is in impartial hands, 
and whether that impartiality is respected and observed by 
others. 

Individual matters which demand consideration in this 
connexion are those concemea with tho regulation of the 
teaching departments of tho University, the prescription of 
courses of study and of text-books, tho conduct of examina- 
tions and the appointment of examiners. 

(e) The Finances oJ the University . — It is very necessary^ 
on account of the acute financial depression through which the 
Punjab is passing, to examine whether the existing financial 
resources of the University are utilised with due regard for 
economy, and whether the procedure for scrutinising expendi- 
ture is adequate. Another matter for investigation is 
whether there is extravagant overlapping between the Uni- 
versity and its colleges, and among the colleges themselves. 

A careful scrutiny of expenditure is by no means all 
that matters in the sphere of finance. We have also to 
ascertain whether the financial resources of the University 
are sufficient for tho maintenance of its essential functions. 
Does the University receive reasonable support from public- 
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funds nnd from privnte benefactions ? Do tlio Univcrsil^- 
and its colleges receive in tlie form of fees of dilTorent kinds 
an adequate amount to enable them to provide training 
sucli as tlie Punjab deserves? Botrenchniont is not ahvays 
the most effective means of economy. 

(/) 'Ihc I'ouitdadous of the Univcrsitif. — Perliap.s the most, 
difficult nnd important part of our enquiry is a survey ol the 
ionndntions of University training. We liave not lipen 
invited to consider the condition of the secondary 
Behoofs of the Province, e-veepl as they afl'ect the coni- 
pctcncD of those pupils who pass on to the University, 
nnd also as the schools are inlluenced in their ideaN nnd 
scope by the Jlnlriciilntion Uxnminniion ; hut these tiiatleni 
are of fundamcutal importance to the well-being of the Uni- 
versity. 
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over ■which the University exercises no direct control ; 
secondly, to test the fitness of candidates to enter colleges, 
in which they are prepared for the Intermediate Examin- 
ation of the University. These Intermediate classes may be 
comprised -within distinct institutions, or they may form a 
section of colleges •n’hich prepare candidates also for the 
Bachelor’s and— in a few cases — ^for the Master’s degree in 
Arts and Science. Moreover, these colleges may be controlled 
either by Government or by private societies. But all 
these* colleges are to some extent controlled by the Uni- 
versity, which in this aspect, therefore, is an administra- 
tive body. 

Besides being an examining and administrative body, 
the University also exercises teaching functions, which are 
sometimes contributory, sometimes exclusive. For example, 
it conducts exclusively the teaching of Law in preparation 
for the degrees of LL.B. and LL.M. It co-operates with 
certain colleges in the teaching of various sciences to the 
M.So. standard. It conducts exclusively the teaching in pre- 
paration for the degree of B.Com. ; while it collaborates 
with the staffs of various colleges in the post-graduate teach- 
ing of various subjects in the Faculty of Arts and also in 
the teaching of undergraduates in the newly inaugurated 
Honours School of History. 

In short, the University does not possess a clearly 
defined form, being partly a purely examining body, partly 
an admiaistrative machine and partly an inchoate teaching 
corporation ; while in certain of its departments it contri- 
butes to the .ld^ anccnienf of Jearmng and seionco by 
providing opportunities for rcsearcli. It is essential tliat 
this amorphous organisation should bo defined and 
simplified, and that its relations witJi Government should bo 
correspondingly defined and simplified. To the extent to 
w'liich it controls and tests education below the standard 
of the present Intermediate Examination it cannot properly 
be freed from the direct control of Government and tlie 
LegiBlntivo Council ; while, to the extent that it performs 
the true function of a university, in conserving, disseminating 
and advancing sound learning, it should bo made as free as 
possible of direct political control. 

15. Each of the topics defined above is important in 
itself, but still more important in relation to the other topics. 
We have therefore striven from the outset to preiorve u 
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■wide perspective of a complex but integral problem. At- 
tempts at piecemeal treatment of the present condition of 
the University will certainly prove nugatory. For example, 
it would be unwise to consider the composition of the several 
authorities of the University (a matter which,, in the 
opinion of some witnesses, would appear to be almost the 
only important question referred to us) -nithout defining 
the proper functions of these bodies. Again, it would be 
unwise to consider either the composition or the functions 
of the University Authorities without defining the most 
appropriate form which the University should assume, as 
diferent forms of governance are required for different 
types of university. It is even more urgent to define the 
proper purpose of the University. Is it to he a inige ad- 
ministrative machine, which shall provide for the education 
of thousands of boys and girls fjom the age of about fifteen 
upwards ; or should it become pi-imarily a corporation ol 
learning, devoted to the advancement of Jcnowiedge and to 
the training of those who reveal aptitude for higher studies ? 
We are thus impelled to examine tlie foundations of the 
University ; for unless these are truly laid, no alterations 
in the supers true tiue, however woll-devisod, will much 
avail. 



CHAPTER 11. 


The Creation and Development of the University System 
in India. 

(i) The Injlucnco oj the Vnivcrsitij ; Prospect and 
Pctrospccl. 

1. Sir Malcolm Hailoy in a Convocation address wliieh 
ho delivered in 1920, ns Chancellor, imagined himself in the 
role of an liistorian of fifty years on, and therein o.vpressod 
the belief that the Province would bo marked by the follow- 
ing charneteristies :* 

“ A society (ar raoro lioinogcnoou'?, roinforcod by many now 
olomonta ; soparatist or seclional claims yielding to the 
larger interest in problems affecting tho people as a whole ; 
every-day life quickened and enriched by the grafting 
on to it of now outside interests, occupations, and 
diversions, intellectual or physical ; and, as a result, a 
higher form of common social life, and a now conception 
of tho duties which demand public spirit and per* 
sonal seU-sacridcc.” 

He then proceeded to ask the arresting question whether 
the University is taking that part which is at once its due 
and its duty in tho attainment of those ideals, and he suggested 
certain tests by which his question should be answered :f 

" Does it (tho University) leave on its graduates an impress, clear- 
ly attributable to its own influence, which distinguishes 
them from other educated men ? Does it occupy in 
the public mind anything of the position of a court, 
independent alike of State influence and political preju- 
dices, whose judgment on moral or intellectual issues 
is respected because of that independence ? Can it claim 
that it has originated or has stood in the forefront of 
any movement for tho elevation of society or the 
amelioration of social conditions ? Has it (to apply a 
practical test) so far won its place as an asset in national 
life as to have become an acknowledged object of private 
bounty for its support or the expansion of its work ?’' 

2. Before applying these tests, he was careful to guard 
iimself against the criticism of ** applying tests derived 

* Sir U&loolm Hailey’a CoDTocfttioo Address, 1926, psgo 8. 

t Ibid., page 12. 
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from a ^ comparison -with Western institutions, not during 
the period of their growth, but in their later and more 
complete development. It is no proper test of an Indian 
university, largely a creation of the modern Indian nd- 
nainistration, lo compare it wdth the great western uni- 
versities of to-day, dowered by traditions and established 
in a position built up by centuries of autonomous life." 
He therefore tried to take into accoimt such iimitations 
as have been imposed on the Universit}’’ “ both by 
the nature of its origin and by its present circumstances.'* 
But the following passages* in his address must provoke 
serious reflection : 

“ History will, I know, pay its tribute to the attainments 
and the character of man}* of the men it (tlio Univorisity) 
has produced ; it will not bo unmindful of tbo influonco 
exorcised on individuals hy tho many devoted heads of 
colleges and professors who have given tlioir lives to it** 
service. But you will, I hope, acquit mo of any un- 
friendliness, if I suggest that history ^\ill oxprc.ss sorno 
disappointment that it has not counted and does not 
to-day count for more in tho life of tho Punjab at largo. 

I am doubtful if tlio University, much os it may aid the 
youth of the Province in tho acquisition of knowledge, 
leaves on tlio great mass of its graduates any charac- 
teristic which can bo attributed purely to its own in- 
fluences. Fino as nro many of (he men who Imvo 
received their education hero, I find pomohow hut few* 
cxniiipics of (lio distinctive nniverpily type, the ninii 
who knows and shows (hat, to the word-i of Iho 
Now Testament, ho has been * a citiren of no mean 
city.’ It is diflicult to defino the typo ; wo see it host in 
tlio men who seem instiiictivob* to reject the standards 
of the forum or tho nmrkot place, and in.stinclively to 
look lieyond the meaner ideals nnd malcrial aims of 
common men. 

*' 1 do not pee (liat tlio University has yet captured the imagina- 
tion of tho Piinjah at large ns a guide and influence in 
the betterment of life. I pee large sums of money spent 
on religious or comniiinni o!»jeet« ; I do not find in tlie 
Univerpily record* a mention of lho«o large I'enefaetion* 
for the promotion of learning which po many of u*. ixy’r 
lehnlars in Knglish nnivrnutii-*, reiiieml'er jenrly with 
pious ^Tntitude. 

•f ‘r ffi 1 1 ‘It 
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*' 1 regrot that tliero Bcems to bo no close touch between the Uni- 
versity and the largo landon'ning families of the Province 
— a class to whicli in Europe university life has always 
made a special appeal. 

“ Whatever ma}’ be the indirect influence of university life on 
the individual, I do not And ‘the direct and collective 
influence of tho University combating the sectional 
parlis.anship which is clogging our progress. I see some 
attempts to bring socially inferior castes into the 
general sclicmo of societ)’, a movement of vast import- 
ance ; but I do not see any part of the stimulus coming 
from tho University itself. 

* Wo all agree that tho distinctive mark of our period is a growing 
enthusiasm for education ; I doubt if the University 
could claim that it is instilling in tho minds of our 
teachers that almost apostolic enthusiasm for their voca 
tion which would make them true guides and ministers 
of the movement. 

"Lastly, coming. to its purely educational aspect, I doubt ii 
common opinion, to say nothing of expert academic 
opinion, would hold that the curricula it controls and the 
tests it applies are at the moment those best fitted to 
broaden the mind or to cultivate intelligence. There is a 
very general feeling that the great increase in the number 
of our graduates has been followed by a falling offin stand- 
ards ; the Matriculation cannot be considered a test of 
ability or oven of knowledge ; the ordinary degree can 
be obtained on terms which— however they may strike 
tho examinee — do not secure for it the estimation which 
it should possess in public opinion I am not of course 
making a wholesale condemnation. I am aware of the 
great difficulties which his student has to overcome, and 
a man who has obtained his degree can claim that he has 
shown industry, persistence and self-control ; I would 
prefer him to the man who has never made the attempt, 
or has failed in the attempt. But most of us agree in 
deploring that we cannot place a more implicit and un- 
questioned faith in the degree as a test of capacity’.” 

8. He probed to the root of the problem. The question 
which we and many others have asked is whether the Uni- 
versity is exercising that influence in the development of 
the life and character of the Province which its friends could 
wish. We believe that, in its main conclusions. Sir Malcolm 
Hailey’s verdict cannot be challenged. In the following 
sections of this chapter we shall examine the origin and 
development of the university system in India, with a view 

c2 
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to seeing -whether this disappointing picture is due in the 
mam to certain Jimitations and disadvantages from -which 
tins University has suffered and is stii] suffering, and 
whether those limitations can be removed, or at least re- 
duced. 

(ii) Lord Macaulay’s Minute of 1835 : Religion and 
Language. 

4. It would be irrelevant to discuss in detail the con- 
troversy which raged in Bengal during the early part of the 
last century between the oriental and western schools of 
thought, but we recall the fact that the Minute of Lord 
Macaulay in 1835 was the decisive factor in the 
victory of the western school, and that that victory 
had far-reaching influence on the development of Indian 
education. Two important principles were then enunciated : 
first, that Government should maintain complete neutrality 
in religion ; second, that thenceforward the funds avail- 
able for education should be devoted mainly to the support 
of schools and colleges in which western learning should 
be taught through the medium of- English. 

6. Warren Hastings had consistently maintained that 
“ if the British power was to be lasting it must become an 
Indian power, and that its greatest gifts would be the gifts 
of order and justice, under which the ancient indigenous 
culture might revive and flourish.” Though in 1835 the 
British Government determined to make a momentous 
change from that policy by deciding thenceforward actively 
to encourage the introduction of western learning in schools 
and colleges, they continued to preserve an attitude of 
religious neutrality so far as the institutions maintained 
by Government were concerned. 

6. At the same time there appeared an easy means by 
which many of the students would be enabled to pursue 
their secular studies in a truly religious environment ; and 
the times were propitious for the development of such an ex- 

E eriment. As soon as the ban on private enterprise had 
een removed in 1815, colleges of western learning grew 
apace. The first institution of the type was the Hindu 
College in Calcutta, which was started by the joint efforts 
of David Hare and Earn Mohan Boy. Bat the Clnristian 
missionaries were not tardy. In 1818 Carey, Marshman 
and Ward established in tlie Danish Settlement at Soramporo 
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the first missionary college in India and in 1827 they ob- 
tained from the King of Denmark a charter granting the 
power to confer degrees, — a right which is still exorcised in 
respect of degrees in theology. In 1820 Bishop's College 
was founded by the Anglican Church at Sibpur, near Calcutta. 
In 1830 Alexander Dull founded a college in Calcutta, which 
developed later into the present Scottish Church College ; 
other colleges were shortly afterwards opened under 
similar auspices in Madras and Bombay. 

7. The British Government, though reluctant to inter- 
fere in the religious beliefs of the people, were anxious to 
encourage these mission colleges, to bring them within the 
general S3’stera of education, and to protect the youth of the 
country against the undoubted evils of a purely secular 
education. The missionaiy colleges, on their part, were 
keenly anxious to take their full' share in the spread 
of the New Learning. Indeed, it was largely through their 
influence and efforts that the New Learning itself had been 
introduced into India. It was therefore an easy step to the 
arrangement which was then made that, while the colleges 
should be free to carry on their religious activities, they should 
receive encouragement in their secular work. . Practically 
all the available money was devoted to the development 
of Government schools and colleges until the grant-in-aid 
system was introduced as a result of the despatch of 1854 ; 
but this was of little moment, as the missionaries received 
strong financial support from their friends overseas. 

8. For a time this compromise was attended by ad- 
mirable results. Colleges were few and small ; there was 
abundant scope for intimate contact between teachers and 
students ; and there was a keen desire on the part of Euro- 
peans and Indians alike to co-operate in schemes of social 
and moral improvement. But grave difficulties soon appeared, 
and it quickly became clear to observant minds that the 
introduction of western learning, without any official sanction 
or recognition of religion, was bound to lead to untoward 
results. 

The present problem in this respect has been portrayed in 
the report of the recent Commission on Christian Higher 
Education in India, who observed that with the influx of 
new ideas there are now in India two contradictory move- 
ments : one towards a self-conscious return to extreme 
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orthodoxy, -which itself is allied with a spirit of militant 
communahsm ; the other not only away from orthodoxy, 
but away from religion altogether. In the consequent 
confusion the studpt community is fast losing its bearings. 
It IS a general belief that the forces of secularism are now 
fast gaining ground among the student community. 

9. It must also be recognised that many of the pre- 
sent-day denominational colleges are infected by a spirit of 
aggressive communalisra, and this fact has proved an ad- 
ditional obstacle to the maintenance by the University of a 
positive religious influence. As Sir Malcolm Hailey observed 
in his Convocation Address, the true function of religion 
is to be a guide in the conduct of life and of thought. Mflien- 
everit steps beyond this sphere and seeks to bind its followers 
into communities so circumscribed as to create social division 
and antagonism, it becomes an explosive rather than a cement 
of society. 

10. The second great decision made in 1885 was, as 
already noted, that the administrative and financial support 
of Government should thenceforward bo given to schools and 
colleges of western learning, wlioso teaching sliould bo given 
through the medium of English. But the originators of that 
policy did not intend that with the introduction of western 
learning the study of the classical oriental languages should 
bo neglected. Thej'- merely decided that in institutions 
supported by the State English and not Sanskrit or Arabic 
should be the medium of instruction. Moreover, both 
parlies in these controversies agreed that, thougli (ho 
vernaculars were not yet sufiieiontly dovclopod for use 
ns the media of instruction, they should be improved in 
the liopo tliaf evonlunlly (hoy might be used ns (Jjo media 
for the diffusion of western knowledge. The Government 
could not Iinvo been expected to forecast the subsoquont 
neglect of vernacular education, which has been so distressing 
n fentnro of Indian cducafionnl dovclojuncnt ; nor could they 
have foreseen the sad neglect of the teaehingof the vernacu- 
lars in schools and colleges. Even a cursory glance at the 
reports of the Education Dopnrtincnt shows clearly that the 
vernaculars are onij' too often (ho worst taught of all school 
Buhjocts. This is due not so much to ndivo hostility ns to 
tlie fact tlmt vernacular teaching is regarded almost jnevit- 
nbly ns merely subsidiary in n scheme of western educa- 
tion. 
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It is a griovons impediment to students that they still 
receive instruction in western learning through the medium 
of a foreign Inngungo. The time spent in obtaining 
a mastery of English as the vehicle of instruction is very 
groat, probably amounting to almost one-third of the total 
period of education ; and if is doubtful whether the object 
of all tin's labour is oven then properl}' achieved by many 
students. The fact, for example, that a student who is 
reading for the B.Sc. Examination in Agriculture is expected 
to undergo at the end of his course an examination in English, 
in which ho is prone to fail, nppeoi-s to indicate that he has 
not oven then obtained a real mastery of English, through 
the medium of which ho has been obliged to study his pro- 
fessional subjects. With an indifferent grasp of English 
and a scanty knowledge of his mother tongue, the average 
Indian student finds it extremely diflBcult to make much 
headway amid the intricacies of western learning. Con- 
sequently he has placed himself under the tutelage of text- 
books, especially on the side of the Humanities, and has not 
therefore properly developed his independent judgment and 
his critical and constructive faculties. On the other hand, 
many Indians have undoubtedly achieved remarkable success 
in the acquisition of English. 

11. The divorce of the ofiicial educational system 
■of the count!}* from religious influence and the use of 
a foreign medium have been attended by unfortunate 
results beyond as well ns within the colleges. The 
present system of education is largely out of touch with 
the lives, needs and thoughts of the mass of the people, and 
the lives of pupils and students in schools and colleges 
have become dissociated from their homes lives, to the 
grave disadvantage of both. The founders of the system 
confidently expected that within a few years the ideals of 
the universities and schools would become the ideals of the 
communities from which the students came, but that hope 
has not been fulfilled. Higher education has created a wide 
and growing gulf in the habits of life and thought between 
the intelligentsia and the mass of the people. How to re- 
verse the process, how to bridge the gulf is perhaps the 
most important question which educationists in India have 
to face. 

12. Even if these disadvantages were unavoidable they 
could have been reduced by wise precautionary measures. 
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Because of the absence of the restraint which should bo 
mposed by religious influence, and of the use of a 
foreign medium, it is all the more neco^saiy to adapt 
the scheme of education to the needs of the people and 
the conditions in which they Jive. A firm foundation of 
genera! education should be established in the schools ; 
the teaching of Indian mcdem languages should be improv- 
ed ; colleges in which a love of learning is allied to true 
religion should be encouraged ; classes should be small 
so that contact between teachers and pupils should be 
made more intimate ; young men and women should he im- 
bued not only with sound learning, but also with a spirit 
of leadership and an incentive to service. 

(tii) Education and Government Service (1S44)» 

IS. Other important decisions were made in the 
* thirties ’ of the last century, which have Jiad an important 
bearing on the development of university education in India. 
In the same year that Lord Macaulay wrote his Mmuto, the 
freedom of the press was officially recognised. Two years 
later English superseded Persian as the language of the 
courts. 

The latter change had a twofold elTect, In the first 
place, Jfuslims sulTored from a great and obvious dis- 
advantage, which was accentuated by thoir reluctance to 
allow their children to substitute a study of English for 
that of Persian and Arabic in schools and colleges. That 
reluctance still persists to a remarkable degree in many parts 
of India and largely explains the backwardness ot tlio eoni- 
munitj’ in higher eduentien : but fortunately it is by no 
means so evident in llio Punjab, wliere in recent years 
Arusliins Iinve enterecl tbo ordinary scliools and colleges in 
over-iricrensing numbers. 

M. Tlio second olTeet of this cliange was that in 181*1 
Lord Hnrdinge fell liiin^^olf justified in nniiouiifing that 
tbencefonvnrd in making Govomriient appointments prefer- 
ence would be given to tho-c* who had received n vestern 
education and had acquired an adequate knowledge of Kiiglisli. 
Thu« western oduention hecnino (he j)n‘!'j]>ort to Governiiirnt 
service, witli (he dual result that vernacular education 'vns 
further letarded, because Iwys in vernacular schools b^^'ame 
ineligible f{jr fiovernnienl service, exeejd in (bo louMst 
jiont.s ; and (be ideaN of liigher rdtication bwinie obscurKl 
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ty the very close association of university work and 
examinations with the materia! prospects of Government 
service. Indeed, it is a too commonly accepted belief that 
the primary object of university studies is admission to 
Government service, while that of the high school course is 
to pass the Matriculation Examination with a view to 
entering a college with the same objective. 

15. The authors of this practice did not wish to 
pervert the ideals of university education. Indeed, they 
regarded the practice merely as a temporary expedient and 
they hoped that other more suitable methods of recruiting 
the Government service would shortly bo made. It is 
surprising that this practice has been allowed to continue 
in spite of obvious warnings and disconcerting results. 

(iu) The AJJiHating Universities {1857). 

16. The earliest of the aCQliating universities in India 
were those of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, founded in 
1857 on the model of tlie Univereity of London, which then 
admitted to its examinations only tlioso candidates who 
had received training in its affiliated institutions. In the 
following year the University of London abandoned the 
affiliating system and admitted students to its examinations 
without reference to the places m which they had boon 
trained. 

The men who laid Iho foundations and framed the 
constitutions of lliese pi«>n(‘er nnivorsitios judgtMl, not un- 
naturally, that the ni<»del of the Uni\crsuy of London best 
suited the needs and conditions of India. In man}- respects 
they were right. The expense of creating the now iini- 
versilies was negligible, and consisted merely in providing 
the bare necessities of an ndininistmtivo organisation. Tliis 
was an important consideration, \\hon wo recall the terrible 
upheaval through wJiich tlio countr}* was then jiassing. 
The now univorsitios provided an easy means of testing 
impartially the filness ol cniididate?; for Govcmnicnt ser- 
vice. Tlioy also greatly increased tlio scojvo of the pro- 
mising little colleges, vhicJi cleser^*e<l doveloj)ni<‘nt. They 
were cspecinll}’ welcomed by the Mission ccllegts, vhicb 
desired to retain their freedom and to develop tlieir religious 
activities, but yet to form a part (and, as it proved, an 
important part) of the now univergity system. Tho practice 
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of affiliating thesa_ colleges to the universitieg proved 
benenciai, because it obviated ah excessive measure of con- 
centration m those days when communications were scanty 
and travelling was tedious, expensive and difficult. Collegiate 
teaching ■was not confined to the University cities ; colleges 
“vrore developed in distant places, with the advanta^^e that 
could easily be standardised and regulated by the 
It would have been a serious loss to 
the India of (hose days, had univon>ity training been confined 
to the three Presidency towns. 

17.^ It should also be remembered that the scheme of 
training was subsequently interpreted in a more 
rigid and narrow spirit than the originators intended. The 
Ualcutta University Commission* observed in this con- 
nexion : 

“ The authors of the despatcli of 3854 assuredly did not intend 
that their 'system should bo so narrowly conceived aa 
it came to bo in practice. They did not mean that 
university examinations, as such, should ho accepted 
as the solo tests qualifying for public posts ; they also 
recommended the institution of special civil aorvico 
examinations. And whllo tboy manifestly contemplat- 
ed that the ordinary subjects of study should bo dealt 
with by the colleges, flio}- did not intend that the uni- 
vcrsilles should bo deprived of all teaching funcltons j 
on the contrary, they recommended the estahlishtnonl 
of a nnmbpr of university cliairs * in branches of 
learning for the acquisition of wln'ch, at any rate in 
an advanced degree, fncilitie.<j do not now exist in other 
institutions.* ** 

IR. It inaj' bo judged from fhifi nnd othor passagoa of 
tlioir report that tho Calcnttn Thiivrrsitj' Pomniisaion wore 
voiy critical of tho nfilliating pyafom, osporially ns it Ijaa 
1)0011 inlorprotod and dovnlopod in India. In support ot 
Ihoir opinion, t thoy staio: 

*' Tho traditional ide.a of a univcMity, which lia^ uiirvivcfl the 
te^l of centurie?, ii sometbing far dlffi'ri'nt from lhi<. 
Accordins to tho arct'pted vi»'W of ahun^l all proj’rf-«<ivo 
sociof Im, a finiv<‘r«ity niiplit |o boa place of b'.nrntri^*, wbere 
a corporation of srfiolars la!K)ur in fomrnile-ibip for llic 
trainin;; of men nnd Ibo advnnrernent nnd dlfTu«5on of 
l.novrledvc. On tins definition the Indinn univrr»ill'~*. 


•v T, ni, 

« T. III. 47.S. 
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in their first form, wore no true universities. They were 
not corporations of scholars, but corporations of adminis- 
trators ; they had nothing to do directly with the train- 
ing of men. but only with the examining of candidates ; 
they wore not concerned with learning, except in so far as 
learning can bo tested by examinations. The colleges were 
the only ' places of learning, ' and the system tended to 
weaken tho responsibilities of the stronger colleges and, 
under tho conditions prevailing in India, to reduce 
them to coaching institutions. The University, being 
merel}’ a group of admiiustrative boards, had no direct 
contact with the real work of teaching ; it could con- 
tribute nothing to strengthen tho intellectual resources 
of tho collegos, and little to stimulate free criticism 
and independent thought among teachers or students. 
With its uniform curricula and its exaggerated emphasis 
upon examinations, the system reduced tbecollegel too 
much to the same pattern. It encouraged them, for 
the sake of economy, to limit their teaching to the ordin- 
ary conventional subjects, and to disregard those more 
practical issues to which the despatch of 1854 bad 
attached so much importance ; it often prevented the 
teacher within his subject from teaching the things 
he cared most about and understood best ; it led the 
student to value the discipline of his training not for its 
own sake, but mainly as a means for obtaining market- 
able qualification. In tho long run, such a system must 
have a sterilising influence.” 

19. There is a great deal of truth in these criticisms ; 
but the Calcutta University Commission were over-conscious 
■of the shortcomings of the alHliating B;yBtem. As we have 
already shown, at the time when the universities were 
established many important considerations supported the 
choice of this type ; and a less flexible system of university 
•organisation, though perhaps more acceptable in theory, 
might easily have defeated itself in practice. It is also 
doubtful whether the Commission sufficiently considered 
the wide distances, the poverty, the social and other 
difTerences of India and, above ail, the necessity of provid- 
ing, even indirectly, for a religious environment in at least 
some of the colleges. Moreover, the use of the foreign 
medium of instruction rendered it extremely inadvisable that 
students should be taught in largo units ; in these regards 
the smaller collegiate institations offered great advant- 
ages. 
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inimediate results we far from uusatis- 
facfo^. Higher education received a strong stimulus 
which was widespread throughout India. Many persons 
have borne eloquent testimony to the admirable results 
which were achieved in the early days. “ The thing must 
he seen to be believed,” wrote Sir Hentr Maine, “ and 
I do not know which is the more astounding, the more striking 
the muititude of the students, who, if not now, will soon be 
counted, not hy the hundred but by the thousand, or the 
keenness and eagerness they displayed. For my part, I do 
not think anything of the kind has been seen by any European 
IJniversitiy since the Middle Ages.” Loid Morley also held 
strongly that the universities made a deep impression on Hie 
mind of India. " 1 have often thought,” he wrote, "since 
I have been concerned with the floveniment of India tiiat 


the first establishment of universities was a far more mo- 
mentoiis event and one almost deeper Uian the transfer to the 
Crovr-n.” 


20. Tlie strength ol tho affiliating fivstom lies in its 
very weakness : so long as tlio colleges romainocl few nnil 
small and so long as tliey were not cramped in thoir teaching 
and development, tho system was by no moans imsnhablc to 
India. This happy state of affairs inigljt liavo confinnnd for 
many moro^'ears, had not tho system boooino ovorburdonod 
and indeed broken by tho weight of largely inoronsing mimbors 
of students (many ol thorn unsuitahJo for univoreity instmo’ 
tion) and also by a rapid increase in tho number of coilogos, 
nmny of which received vorj' litMo financial Buj)poTt and ^Yf)ro 
almost entirely dependent on tho fees of students and possibly 
cn exiguous rTOvoniinonf aid. 

This \infortunato toiidem'y was Jjiistonod by tiio rocom" 
mondntioiis ot (he Coinm/ssioa of lff.S2 whfc?j, in the .sphere 
of high school education, advocated a speedy devolution 
of its responsibilities by Govomment to private ontorpriso, 
in order to relnaso fund.s for Urn dnvolopmoni of primary 
edncniion. TJjo main ol»ject of this innovation was cer* 
tainl\ laudable ; but in offt'ct it wealcem'd thf» very fomula- 
lions of tho afliliuting iiniverKilms hy encoiirnging, esperially 
in flengal, a type of srhool wldeh was so ‘••(rai(en‘'d in »f’» 
re'.oum Jjjal it could do no more than coarh its pupils for 
iimtri*-ulatio;i. Colleg**s n1?o grow up uho-''** methods worn 
taint' tl with a d‘-tiro for coniniorcial gain, and ufjicfj rould 
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plnco boforo Fttidonls no higbnridoals timn tho nltninmont of 
morkolablo clcgroc?. 

21. Thu*; Iho bnsic probloins, ovon nl tlio ond of Innt 
ccnturj', ^vc^o to dovi’so inoam for coping satisfactorily aith 
Ibo rapidly increasing numbore of nnix'orsity slndonts and 
to lay sure the foundations of fchool cdncnlion, rather than 
io construct n now university nmehinoTy, important though 
tho latter task may have been. In any caso an attempt 
to remodel the university inachinen', by itself, would havo 
been futile. During the present century llio numbers 
of students have increased even more rapidly. A genera! 
belief prevails that the standards of many of tho imivor* 
sit}* oxnminntions have doteriornted with the rapid and 
vast increnso of the number of students. It is difiicult to 
lost general impressions of (his kind ; but in these unfavour- 
able circumstances at least the standard of teaching has 
dotoriornted. 

{v) 2'hc CommisstoJi of and ihc Act of 1901. 

22. At tho loginning of (ho centmy tho nfllliating uni- 
vcrsilies in India required reform, and a period of reconstruc- 
tion ensued. Tho Commission of 1902, whicli was appointed 
durjng tho viceroyalty of Lord Curzon, wore unfortunately- 
precluded by their Terms of Beforcnco from considering the 
condition of tho schools ; and in tho sphero of tho universi- 
ties they focussed attention on tho improvement of the ad- 
ministrative machiner}'. Indeed, tho main ofToct of tho Uni- 
versities Act of 1904 — though it proved beneficial in certain 
directions — was to overtax with additional burdens tho al- 
ready overladen machinery. 

23. The machinery certainly needed attention. The 
Senates of the Indian Universities had become unwieldy. 
It was not unusual to appoint Follows on honorific grounds 
and not because of their capacity, experience, or interest in 
the work of a university. Tho numbers on each of the Senates 
were therefore considerably reduced by the Act of 1904 ; 
that of the Punjab University to a maximum of 85 and a 
minimum of 42 Fellows. But no attempt was made to alter, or 
even to consider, the distribution of the functions and powers 
of the Senate, and to adopt a policy of devolution. The 
Senate still remained the Body Corporate and the supreme 
governing organ of tho University ; yet in most other uni- 
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versities several o! the organised bodies ot the University 
together form the Body Corporate* 

24. The teachers in the colleges were very scantily 
represented on the Senate. If (as was often the case) a 
senior and experienced college teacher were not a member 
of the Senate, he was not in the legal sense a member of 
the University at all. Again, membership of a Taculty 
depended entirely on rnembership of the Senate, and therefore 
very many teachers did not hnd place or even representation 
on those bodies which discussed matters in which they were 
particularly interested and experienced. 

By the terms of the Act of 1904, certain improvements 
were introduced. The Faculties were empowered to co-opt a 
certain number of their graduates and other persons posses- 
sing general knowledge of the subjects of study represented 
by the Faculty ; but the Faculties did not thereby become 
associations of teachers and scholars for the purpose of dealing 
with the academic affairs of the University. 

It was also provided that at least two-fifths of the Senate 
should be “ persons following the profession of education ” ; 
and that “ a number not falling short by more than one of a 
majority of the elected members of the Syndicate shall be 
Heads of, or Professors in, colleges afBliated to tlie University." 
But no provision was made for the direct representation of the 
teachers as such on any of the authorities of the University ; 
therefore their membership of such bodies continued 
to depend upon fortuitous circumstances. Nor was pro- 
vision made for the recognition even of tlie professors of the 
University, whose appointment was provided for in the Act. 

25. Another object of the Commission was to strengthen 
the control of the universities over their affiliated colleges. 
Such action bad not been urgently required in the early days, 
since the colleges were then few in number and as a rule 
adequately staffed and equipped to cope with the compara- 
tively small numbers of students who attended them. But the 
large increase in the number of students and the creation 
of colleges which were inadequately financed, staffed and 
equipped made closer control nccessaiy. The conditions of 
affiliation were made more exact and more compulsive. In- 
stead of being comprehensively affilinfeJ, colleges wore now 
to bo affiliated in individual subjects to a specified standard 
in each course. The colleges wore also to bo inspected 
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periodicallj' by Committees appointed by the University, 
and detailed rules and regulations were prescribed in order 
to assure adequate instruction ; but it is difficult to effect 
improvement by external regulations. 

20. Perhaps the main object of the changes effected in 
1904 was to increase the control of Government over the 
universities. The measures which were then taken undoub- 
tedly appear formidable, at least on paper. The Governor 
of the province was to continue to be Chancellor, and in him 
was vested the appointment of the Vice-Chancellor. He was 
also empowered by the Act to nominate an overwhelming 
majority of the Senate, wliile his approval was required for the 
election of the remaining members. Moreover, all new regu- 
lations and all amendments to old regulations became subject 
to the approval of Government. Affih'ation or disaffiliation 
of a college was to be an act of Government, after previous 
consultation -with the authorities of the University through 
the Director of Public Instruction, who became a member of 
the Syndicate. 

It is doubtful whether the object of these provisions 
has been achieved in practice. The right of nomination 
does not necessarily result in a subservient Government 
majority in the Senate, even if such a majority were 
desired ; and the Chancellor has little discretionary power 
in making these nominations, as the new nominees usually 
“ choose themselves ” by possessing qualifications and ex- 
perience which can scarcely bo overlooked. Government has 
seldom refused to sanctioii either new regulations or changes 
in the existing regulations ; but Government was not given 
the authority to amend the regulations which are submitted 
for its approval, and has therefore been placed in ‘ the 
awkward dilemma of having either to accept or to reject a 
regulation which it disapproved in part. As a result of 
these changes. Government lost influence, out did not gain 
authority or power. 

27. Another object of tho Act of 1904 was to transform 
affiliating into teaching universities ; but tho traditions of 
tho affiliating system were deeply imbedded in tho minds of 
both critics and supporters of tho Act. All seem to have been 
satisfied ■VN'ith tho declaration that tho universities should 
ho empowered to provide teaching in their own name 
and under their own management ; but no precaution 
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■was taken to ensure that such teaching should interlock 
■harmoniously and co-operatively -with that given by the 
colleges ; or that a university should possess adequate powers 
of control over the teaching given in the colleges. The 
colleges, even where located in close proximity, continued to 
-work in isolation, and were expected with their own resources 
to provide a complete training for ail their students in 
all the subjects in -lyhich they were affiliated. The univer- 
sities could use their newly-won powers only to a limited 
extent to supplement the resources of the colleges, especially 
in those directions in which weakness was obvious, and thus 
exercise a salutary influence over the whole of the teacliing. 
In fact, very little effort was made even to organise the teach- 
ing within the colleges, especially those located in the uni- 
versity centre itself, so that they should combine their 
lesources for their mutual benefit. 

In consequence there seemed h'ttlo scope for the uni- 
versities to justify their existence as teaching bodies. The 
only resort for the university seemed to bo to reserve for itself 
a sphere of activity in which it would supplant rather than 
supplement the efforts of the colleges. In Lahore the Punjab 
University has selected the honours courses and post-graduate 
teaching in certain subjects as part of that sphere of activity ; 
in certain other universities, notably Calcutta, only post- 
graduate studies have been chosen. As a result of the 
changes made under the Act of 1904, only a partial and 
indirect advance has been made towards the creation of 
teacliing universities in the true sense of the word. 

28. The Calcutta University Commission were jii.stifiod 
in their cnticism of the Act of 1904 :* 

" Tho report of tho Coininissioo, thcroforo, and tlio Act of 1904 
which was based upon it, aimed not at any fundamental 
reconstruction of tho Indian university ayatcin, hut at 
a roliahilitation and strcngtlicning of tho o.xisting 
system. And just as tlio Commission of 1682 was 
excluded from considering university* problems, so tho 
Commission of 1902 was excluded from directly con- 
sidering school problems ; with tho rosidt that, equally 
with its prcdocos.sors, it was unable to deal with the pro 
hlera 03 a whole." 


•Vsloma I, Cb.pl-r III, psffe CS. 
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Yol it i® in nrrnrdnuro llu* I'niviT.-itio^ Art, ns 

nmondcd in 1001, tlmt 11 m» Pniijn!) Vniv^ r'il y i« fNjKclfd lo 
iiicot lh<* nrlnnl north nf !ho rnivinco. 

(ri) J'hr CnJcuUn UnivcTsUtf Comitihsion (1917 — 19). 

29. Within n fow years of the pn^^inR of (ho Act 
of 1901 it wns found necf^'Cnry lo reron'jidpr tlio pro- 
hlcin. In the inlorvnl nn imnnrtnnl Connni'soon, in n 
Toporl of pTont inlcro^it, hnu mlvi'sed (ho reconstruc- 
tion of (ho Univerj^ity of liondon ; nnd (he University 
colleges n( Mnnohe«ter, Idverpool nnd Leeds, which 
had been nscorintcd in n foder.al uiiiver-^ily, wero reconstituted 
ns Fopnrnte unitary uiiiversitir>., orgnni‘'ed for direct teaching. 
In (his country uho a conviction was developing that, ns Lord 
Hnrdingo said, “ nn oxainining university would not satisfy 
any longer (ho needs of nn mlvnncing Indin.” 

Tho Cnlculta University Connmsslon was fti>poinlod in 
1917. The Government of India had no intention of ernmp- 
mg its scope, ns had been the ease in 1882 nnd 1902. It 
Avns not precluded from examining the scliool training which 
IS the foundation of untver«it 3 * (raining, for it was requested 
to consider “the qualifications to be demanded of students 
on their ndmission to the University.” 

80. The Commission suffered from one disadvantage. 
Daring its enquirj’ the lalo Mr. Edwin Montagu made the 
momentous declaration in the House of Commons in regard 
to the political development of India ; and ono of the results 
of the political changes which were introduced in 19J1 was that 
Education became a ” transferred ” subject and thus ceased 
to bo controlled and directed by tlio Government of India. 
Wo do not wdshin anyway tocriticisotheso political changes, 
but from our immediate point of view it was an unfortunate 
coincidence that the directing and co-ordinating agency of 
the Government of India was removed just at the time when 
it seemed to bo most needed, and when fundamental changes 
had been proposed by an authoritative and experienced Com- 
mission. Since 1921 each province has tended to go its 
own way without much regard of what is happening else- 
where in India, with the result that educational problems, 
including the policy and organisation of the universities, have 
lacked co-ordination; though the Conferences of Indian 
Univeraitiea in 1924 and 1929 and the Inter-TJniversity 
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Board have attempfed Bome co-ordination. It can no longer 
be urged, however, that there is lifeless uniformity, or any 
lack of experiment or initiative in educational development. 

81. From the very outset of their enquiry the Comwis- 
sion were impressed by the urgent necessity of reducing the 
immense size of the University of Calcutta,* which— 

" IS in respect of the nnmber of its students, the largest uni* 
versity in the world. But it is a commonplace that a 
university, just because it is concerned with so individual 
a business as the training of the mind, can easily become 
too large. When the students of Berlin approached 
five figures, it was felt that their numbers were becoming 
too great to be effectively dealt ^dth by a single orga- 
nisation even though they were all gathered in a single 
city. The University of Calcutta has to deal with 26,000 
students scattered over an immense province wherein 
comunications are very difficult ; it is responsible also 
for the educational control of more than eight hundred 
schools, — a function such as no university outside of 
India is called upon to perform ; and under these con* 
ditioDS it is unreasonable to expect that its governing 
bodies should be able to deal with their immense and 
complex task in a wholly satisfactory way." 

82, The Commission made a careful examination of the 
schools, which they found veiy unsatisfactory, for example, 
in accommodation and equipment, in teaching capacity, in 
provision for physical training and recreation. The Com- 
mission also founS that the schools were too narrowly con- 
cerned with the preparation of boys for matriculation, the 
goal to which all their teaching was designed to lead. 
Moreover, the standards of that examination were deteriorat- 
ing, with the result that the colleges w’cre overcrowded by 
students who were ill-fitted for university education. 
Even more serious was the lack of influence exercised by 
the schools upon the character of the pupils. 

“ Pressed further home," -wroto tho Commissiont " the chnrgo 
amounts to even more than this: it iniplic-s that Iho 
• Bcliools havo no spiritual life which touches a boy’s inner 

nature, no corporal© unity which appcal.s to and can 
Bustoin his nfTectionate loyalty, no moral or intellectual 
‘ floDio wliich may kiudlo his emotions.” 


• Vnititne I f*?!**!. 

t \‘t(iufno I, Clm|.ter VIII, r®Be 237 
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Our experience hss been in no way so depressing as 
that of the Calcutta University Commission fifteen years 
ago. 

33. The Commission proposed that the foundations of 
the University should be strengthened by a radical improve- 
ment and reconstruction of the school system, and were of 
opinion that this object could best be achieved by making a 
clear line of demarcation between University and school work 
at the Intermediate stage. For this purpose the Commission 
recommended that the Intermediate classes should be removed 
from the jurisdiction of the University, and that a new type 
of institution, to be called an Intermediate College, should 
be constituted, which should consist, either of the two inter- 
mediate classes, or of these and also the two upper classes 
of the high schools. A Board of Intermediate and High 
School Education was to be constituted and to be responsible 
for the supervision of these new instiuttions. The university 
degree course was to bo extended from two to three years. 

34. JIany, before the Commission, had been alarmed by 
the ever-increasing size of the affiliating universities, and had 
'become dissatisfied with the narro^vness of their scope. At 
first, however, the main desire had been to relieve the e.xisting 
universities rather than to formulate a new type of university 
which would be better suited to the requirements of India. 
With this object the creation of new affiliating universities 
.(with certain improvements) in Bihar, Burma and the Central 
Provinces was under consideration at the time when the 
Commission was appointed. 

85. At Dacca, however, there was a unique opportunity 
.for brealdng new ground. Dacca College (a Government in- 
stitution), with its fine new buildings and up-to-date equip- 
ment, was situated in delightful surroundings in Eamna on the 
outskirts of the city ; and Jagannath College stood some 
little distance away, closer to the city. As only two colleges 
.had to bo taken into account, college interests and traditions 
did not present such formidable obstacles to the formation 
of a unitarj' university as they did later at Allahabad and 
Lucknow and as they now do at Lahore. Moreover, Dacca 
possessed great material advantages. As a result of the 
territorial rearrangement of Bengal in 1912 the Province of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam had ceased to exist ; consequently 
Government property, including a Government House, a 
Secretariat, a Press, etc., were all made available for the 

d2 
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proposed university. It was doubly fortunate that these 
buildings were close to Dacca College and that an abundant 
supply of land was also available. 

36. A Committee, under the chairmanship of Hr. 
Nathan, had been appointed to consider the creation of tt 
university at Dacca and had submitted their report shortly 
before the Calcutta Commission was appointed. The mem- 
bers of that Committee undoubtedly made laudable efforls 
to improve on the existing type of university, yet they wore 
content to reproduce in more expensive conditions the 
radical defects of the older universit es. In the first place, 
no suggestion was made to improve the quality of the students 
entering the new university, or to select those who were really 
capable of profiting by a university course. In fact the 
entrance standard of the Calcutta Matriculation was to bo 
accepted as the test of admission to the new Univereity of 
Dacca. In the second place, though university professors 
wore to be appointed by the University and though the whole 
of the science teaching was to be given by the University in its 
own laboratories, all the intermediate teaehing was to bo given 
in the colleges, and the degree teaching by moans of a some- 
what ill-defined schomo of collogiato co-operation. Thus 
though the proposed university may have been an improve- 
ment on the old type, it could not have boon classed ns a 
teaching university in tlie full senso of the word. 

87. A departure in the direction of a teaching and resi- 
dential universit}' had already been made in lOIG by the 
creation of the Uenarcs Hindu University, which bad been 
erected upon the old Central Hindu College at Benares ; 
but it is doubtful whether the originators of that uuiversil.v, 
or oven Ciovemineut ifFoIf, really desired to break away from 
the aniliating sy.stein and to create n now typo of university in 
India. Indeed, the originators of the University were at ono 
time keenly anxious to afilliate colleges in other parts of India 
to the new university ; but in the end, after mueb discussion, 
the lerritorial jurisdiction of tlio university with respect to 
colleges was limited by tbo Act to Benares. 

88. The Calcutta University Connni'«ion. however, 
advocated tbo institution of imilary nniveisilies heeauso 
thev were convinced that they wero sound in thernselves, 
rvnd not merely because they might be a nieaiis of giving relief 
to Uio already over-burdened nfliliating universitiei. ffiey 
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Ihcroforo mndo dolailod plans for n unitary university at 
Dacca, in which nl! Iho leaching sliould bo controlled and 
conducted by the university. They also urged' that special 
treatment and cncouragomonl should bo given to certain 
mufuFsal colleges in Bengal, with a view to their future 
dovelopinont into universities of a similar typo. 

89. The Commission can scarcely complain of the res- 
ponse which has boon made to their proposals in rogarod to 
the creation of unitary universities. In addition to tlie Uni- 
versity of Benares, which was instituted shortly before the 
Commission began their enquir}*, five new universities were 
created within a few years at Dacca, Bnngoon, Lucknow, Ali- 
garh and Delhi, all of thorn to a greater or lesser extent of the 
unitary type. In addition, in the Indian States, somewhat 
similar universities have been started at Jlysore and Hydera- 
bad. A small unitary universit}', the Annamalai University, 
has also been creatc(l in more recent years at Chidambaram, 
south of Madras. Moreover, the old affiliating university 
of Allahabad lias been transformed into a unitary university, 
and a now affiliating university has boon created at Agra, 
whicii has taken over the affiliating functions formerly exor- 
cised by tlio Allahabad University. Two now universities 
of the affiliating type have also been created at Patna and at 
Nagpur, though in each case certain improvements on the 
old system have been made. Still more recently another 
(the Andhra University) has been created at Bezwada and 
since transferred to Waltair. Thus there are now in India 
eight universities (Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, the Punjab, 
Patna, Nagpur, Andhra and Agra), which are largely of the 
affiliating type ; and ten (Benares, Dacca, Lucknow, Allaha- 
bad, Aligarh, Kangoon, Mysore, Hyderabad, Delhi and Anna- 
malai), which are mainly of the unitary type. In the Punjab, 
almost alone of the provinces of India, no attempts have been 
made either to split up the existing affiliating university, 
or to create others of a different type. 

40. The Calcutta University Commission have been less 
fortunate in obtaining acceptance of their other important 
proposal, that the qualifications of students in universities 
should be improved by fixing the Intermediate as the test of 
admission, and by the creation of a new type of institution to 
be called an Intermediate College, which would provide the 
youth of India with really good schooling and also enable 
the universities to concentrate their resourced and energies 
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on imparting a proper university training to those quaJiiiod 
to receive it. 

I The preparatory education for no Indian University is 
soiind and strong; tire great wealcnoss at present is tlio 
serious absence of that good general education, vithoiit 
which no university can prosper. Indeed, the present 
position is even less satisfactory in certain respects than 
before. In most of the universities the old Jlatricnlntion 
age-limit (in Iho Punjab it was fifteen) has been abolished, 
with the result that mnn3' students have been admitted 
to the universities who are still too J’oiing for university 
education. 

41. The Commission were laeod by grave dinicnlties 
when thej' came to consider the future dovolopmcnt of the 
Universitj- of Calcutta, even on the nssmnjilion that relief 
jvoiild be given by the creation of noiv imilarj" iiiiivcivilica 
and by the removal of (ho Intermodiato classes from tho 
jurisdiction of tho university'. Tiio largo number of students, 
the wide distances separating many of tho Cidculta colleges 
^roin the university centre and from each other, and the 
great exponso involved, nroliibitcd them from recomiueudiug 
what they clearly desired, tho creation nl a unitary miiversily 
in t'aleutia itself. 
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maintain a central library, and so forth. The Commission* 
summed up their views in the following words : 

“ In short, under a new and happier system, the University 
ought not to stand merely in the relation of a task-master" 
to its constituent colleges. It ought to assist and 
strengthen them. It can do this in part by giving guid-* 
ance and advice, and by encouraging its best men to’ 
take a deeper interest in college work; in part by pro-^ 
« viding instruction, such as the colleges could not 

themselves provide, which can be used by their stu- 
dents ; in part by giving recognition and emoluments 
to the best college teachers, and so helping the colleges 
to retain good men on their staffs.” 

42. The Commission found much that was dofeetivo 
in the governance of the university. The Senate appeared 
to them to be insufficiently representative of, or responsive 
to, educated public opinion ; the Syndicate was overburden* 
•ed with routine work ; there was no* proper authority respon* 
Bible for the management and organisation of the academic 
affairs of the university, ns the Faculties and Boards of 
Studies possessed only advisory functions and could not bo 
regarded as expert bodies. 

In the opinion of the Commission, the governing autho* 
ritics of the university were unsatisfactory not merely in 
their composition, but also in their relation to each other. 
The Senate was the supremo governing body of the uni- 
versity, and tlioreforo all other bodies were subordinnto to 
it. In consequenco, import.aiit matters of policy and financo 
received insufficient consideration. At the same time the 
procedure for disposing of matters of subsidiary importance 
was cumbrous and dilatory’. 

43. The Comnii'ssion jiropo'^od the constitution of (i) a 
Court, which should bo a largo repro<5cn(ativo body, whoso 
assent should bo required to fundamental legislative changes, 
but not to details of regulations and which should exorcise a 
general supervision over the fmnneos of tlio university ; (li) 
an Executive Council, which should be a small body entnistcd 
with financial and administrative duties ; and (liO an 
Academic Council, which should bo (lie supremo Iwiy in 
academic matters and (he final authority for most of (ho 
•academic business of the university. 


’Volttm* IV, C3>ap;crXXXI^’.p*r*r<9. 
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eliouM l>o pvpn (o ** lh<' creMion of cxtonmn of n 
vrmacolar Vilrrft\nrp. *’ The Atijumin invilrvtl to 

ma^io connlractivo proposals to tliii enJ, and it rMpondc<l, 
throiifji it*? President, Dr. Loitner, ’with a pchomo tor 
the cstablielimoni of an “ Oriental University ” in tlio Punjab, 
uliich was laid before tbo Lieutenanl'Ctovernor on lOlli 
October, IbGG. 

Tbc Frlieme was not nnti*\vc?tern ; it did not n5«ert that 
tbc P.nj;Vi«b InnpiaRo and Kuropenn tf'aminj; and sricnio 
wore to be dopn*catO(i ; but it urj:e<i that tbo projected nni- 
vorfity pbould bear tbo impress of i\x\ oriental people, (bat 
tbo ciasflioal ntid \crnacular lanC‘**''Pvs of the countn,* sbould 
bo promoted, and tlial i\h* mass o! ibe people fiboidd reccivo 
a modern cduealion in their own languages. Tbo sebomo 
proposed that tbo institution sbonld nol be a mere body for 
conductirg examinations in the Kiiropcatj curricubim only, 
but sbould nl<o teach and oxamitio in the languages of tbo 
people. 

Sir Donald McLeod expressed bis sympathy with Ibis 
proposal ot tbc Anjutuat\«i«Puniab, at^d during tbo next 
three years agitation for its adoption continued. In March, 
18G8, bo presided at a juiblic iiiocting at Lahore which ro* 
solved “ that tbo University take up tbo leaching of students 
from the point when the Govcrnnmnl colleges (i.c., of Laboro 
and Delhi) leave it olT” and '* that cduciUioa bo convoyed as 
far as possible through tbo vernacular.” 

T^YO montba later, on 27lh May, 18G3,* the Lieutenant- 
Governor reconiiiiended to the Guvernment of India tho 
establishment of a university in the Punjab upon tbo loUow- 
ing grounds, among otbers ; 

" F<Tst. — ^Tbat a strong dcsiro exists on tbo part of o largo 
number ol chiefs, nobles and tho cducalod cla'isos of thU 
Province for the establishment of a syslem of education 
which shall give greater cncourngenient to tho com- 
munication of hnowledgo through tho medium of ver- 
nacular literature and to tho study of tho oriontal 
classics, than is afforded by tho existing systom— a. 
system trained to meet tho requirements of tho Univoreity 
of Calcutta. 


• Proceedin-0of lh« Panjiiti OoTenunent No.235, fromT. II. TbornU)B. fieoro* 
UrT to Gorcrntnfnt, Ponj^b, to ■£. O. Bailey, BecMtar» to OoTCfonient cf India 

Boma iJepartmenU *■ 
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Xs a result of this pressure the Government of India on 22nd 
May, 1809,* sanctioned the establishment of a University 
'College at Lahore on the condition — 

“That the proposed institution should not for tho present 
assume tho full character of a university, and that it 
should not grant degrees but certificates only.” . 
Another important condition was attached to tho sanction, 
namely, that — 

“ It is also understood that the study of English shall not only 
form one of tho most prominent features of the teaching 
in any of the schools and colleges which may be connect* 
od with tho proposed institution, but that both teaching 
and examination in subjects which cannot with advant- 
age bo carried on in the vernacular shall be conducted 
in English.” 

Upon acceptance of these conditions the Government of India, 
in its notification No. 472, dated Stli December, 18C9, 
sanctioned the establishment ol tho Univorsitv College of tho 
Punjab at Lahoro and published the statutes which should 
regulate it. 

46. The Punjab University College, thus established, 
was to have throe special objects : 

” First . — To promote tho diffusion of European Science as far 
as possible through the medium of the vernacular 
languages of the Punjab and the improvement and 
extension of vernacular literature generally. 

“ Second. — To afford encouragement to tho enlightened study 
of Eastern classical language and literature. 

“ Third . — To associate the learned and the influential classes of 
the Province with the officers of Government in the 
promotion and supervision of popular education.”* 

Tho University College was to have a threefold function : 
it was to bo a teaching body, an examining body and a 
literary society. 

Tho college was hindered from tho outset by tho neces- 
•sity of maintaining two conflicting systems of instruction. 
On the one hmd, it wag forced to prepare students in the 
curriculum of Calcutta University (which it did not approve), 
bocausQ tliis provided the only avonuo to a recognised degree. 
On the other hand, it was anxious to develop its own educa- 
tional policy and to enhance its own position as tho proper 
■source of academic distinction in this Province. 

. 'Punjab Oottrnment QatttU, 23rd December, 18G9, 1423. 




CHAPTER III. 

Recent Developments. 

(i) Introductory I^cmarhs. 

Neither the Universitj’ nor Government has been in 
any Avay apathetic towards education in recent years. On 
•the contrary, they have been a time of almost ceaseless 
activity ; the closer attention and increased financial help 
which have been given to education in the Punjab are 
notable features of its progress. 

Wo shall consider wliether recent developments in 
the University have been w'ell directed and mutually well 
adjusted in a comprehensive policy of progress, and to 
what extent their execution has been hampered by the 
constitution which was imposed by the Universities Act 
of 1904. 

2. Wo have studied, for collateral guidance, recent 
discussions and events in the University of London. Wo 
do not possess intimate knowledge or experience of the 
.internal arrangement of that university, and we recognise 
the danger of applying to Indian universities the standards 
and principles which are considered suitable for universities 
in other countries ; but we believe, for special reasons, that 
the recent experiences of London will prove helpful to the 
universities of India and particularly to this University. 
In their inception, as we have alre<ady shown, the older 
universities of India were constituted very largely on the 
.model of London, and many of the developments which 
have since been made in London have inspired similar 
.developments in India. 

It is of interest to India, therefore, that the present 
position and the plan of future development of the University 
of London have been subjected to profound critical delibera- 
tion during the present century. In 1910, a Boyal Com- 
mission was* appointed — 

“ to enquire into the working of the present organisation of the 
• University of London, and into other facilities, for od- 

*aeport oI the Uoval Commisioa oa Univeruty Sducation ia Loadoo, fage 1. 



select their students for iidvanced work from n wider 
range, train tliem intbeir own methods and arestimuhil*- 
ed by association writb them. Freo intercourse with ad- 
vanced students is inspiring and encouraging to under- 
graduates. Finally, the influence ot the iwivcrBity os a 
whole upon teachers and students and upon all dcj’arl- 
ments of work W’ithin if 15 lost if tho liigher work is 
separated from the lower Special research in- 

stitutes should not form part of the university organis- 
ation. 
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taltcn, all tho students should bo university students ; 
that is, students whom tho university would admit as 
candidates for its degree. This is of great practical im- 
portance, because it is a hindrance to tho best university 
work if those whose aptitude has not been trained and 
who'se minds have not been informed by instruction in 
accepted knowledge are combined in tho same classes 
with tlioso who are qualified for work of this standard. 
Tho teaching is inevitably brought down to their level. 
Unless this condition is observed, it will bo impossible 
to Bocuro the homogeneous body of students which forms 
the necessary basis of a real university. If it is absent, 
the work of the professors is dissipated and discouraged, 
and the progress of tho undergraduates retarded. 

Third condition ; a timversily quarter . — Constituent colleges 
and university departments should bo grouped as near 
together as possible. 

Fourth condition : unxt'crsUy hostels and societies . — Tho influence 
of the university over its students should bo extended by 
moans of residential hostels.... supported by special 
funds, but under the general suporvusion of the 
university ; and by the encouragement of university 
societies. 

Fijth condition : universtty professoriate . — In order to ensure 
that tho work of the university is of the kind described, 
the university must provide its own teaching, t.e., 
appoint, pay, pension and dismiss its teachers. The 
attempt to establish a body of university teachers of 
first rank by granting the titles of University Professor 
and University Header to selected teachers has proved 
inadequate. 

With this control in its hand, tho university must be trusted — 

(t) to choose its staff for individual excellence from 
the mdest possible field ; 

(ti) to give them such remuneration, including super- 
annuation, and such conditions of tenure as 
will free them from the pressure of material 
anxiety ; 

(rii) to arrange that their teaching duties leave ample 
time for their own individual work ; 

(tr) to arrange that the libraries, laboratories and 
other means of assistance provided for them are 
such as to permit of advanced work and re- 
search ; and 
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(v) to give them a voice in the selection of their coj- 
leagues. 

Sixth condition : professorial control of teaching and cxainino' 
lions. — The only means of maintaining a standard in a 
teaching university are the rigid exclusion of students 
who are unfit for university studies, and the existence 
of a body of highly qualified and productive teachers, 
organised in departments adequately equipped. The 
teachers should have control of the education and e.x- 
aminations of their students. 

Seventh condition : financial control hy the university. 

university must have complete financial control of all 
the institutions within it. 

(iiij The Government and UniversUy Bcform. 

8. The proliminaiy digcussions of the project of univer- 
sity reconstnictiou have been conducted in India also ^vith a 
wao perspective. We are, in tliis respect, under a great 
debt to the Calcutta University Commission, 'whose main con- 
clusions we liave already summarised. 

The Report of that Commission was published in 1919. 
Early in the next j'oar, the Govommont of India published 
a Resolution,* in which a summary of tho opinions and pro- 
posals of tho Comruifisroa was compiled. Though they recog- 
nised that conditions olsowhero in India difibrod widely from 
those of Bengal, and though thoro was no desire to thrust 
upon other local Governments and other universities schemes 
which had resulted from an investigation of affairs in Bengal, 
the Govommont of India felt that some of tho rocommrnda- 
tiops would 1)0 found valuable for wider application. 

9. Tho Government of India Bpccinlly oniplmsisod 
those coimhisions of tho Commission : 

(t) " High schools lack proper suprrvi‘<3on, and, intent on 
preparing llieir pnpili for Ifio ^rntriciilation examination, 
fail to give timt breadth of training vliich the develop- 
ments of tho cotinfrj' and new aventie'i of emptfiyment 
demand. 

(itl Tho matriculation examination in Bengal provider 
an in^uflicienl te-<i of fitne'H to ptirMO* university roiir'e^, 
and by itf r;::idil» and n-irrow .sro/w' reaeti nnwlmle- 
“Oinelv upon the instruction and iicliviti(-4 of the i^ehooh. 

JV-s O'*. J7eb J«na*r>- 10?*', «»f OorrmfrfrU of In ll». 
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(in) The intermediate section of university education attempts 
to deal by university methods with large bodies of ill* 
prepared students and should bo frankly recognised as a 
part of school education, relegated to separate institu- 
tions apart from the university organisation and placed 
under a body duly correlated with the Department of 
Public Instruction. 

{iv) Tbo system of affiliated colleges, though defective accord- 
ing to modern requirements and modem ideals, will long 
remain a necessary part of university organisation in 
Bengal. But its inconveniences may be mitigated by 
the establishment of a strong central teaching body, 
the incorporation (as occasion arises) of unitary 
universities such as that proposed for Dacca, a 
modification of the administrative machinery, which 
■will admit of fuller representation of local interests, and 
a supervision of different classes of institutions by 
several appropriately constituted authorities. 

(v) The administrative arrangements of the University of 
. Calcutta call for alteration, notably in the direction of 

creating an academic body, appointing a whole-time 
Vice-Chancellor, and transferring the interests of the 
University to ttic care of tlio Government of Bengal.” 

Wo do not intend at tliis stage to discuss fliese individual 
suggestions of the Government of India. What impresses 
us at present is their evident desire that the main question of 
university reconstruction sliould he reviewed in its many 
aspects ; while their refeiem-e in a later pait of the Resolution 
to impending legislation Jiuheaies cloail} llieir opmion that 
effective reform of the university could not bo carried out 
without having recourse to legislation. 

These also appear to have been the general opinions of the 
Punjab Government, ivhich wore confirmed liy a later commu- 
nication. A copy of liie letter of the Government of India, 
embodying the conclusions (o winch we have referred above, 
was forwaxnod to the Piiniab Vimorsity with Iho request 
that i‘s contents rnd sugge'-tions should bo ponsiderori, and 
that the Pnnpil) Government should 1 c- ncqunintoct with tlio 
views of the thiiversity. 

(ir) 'Jhc Maifnanl Connnitlce. 

10. Sir John ^^ay^nrd, who was then Vice-CIiancellor, 
held similar opinions. He began at once to consider bow far 
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4he main recommendations of (he Calcutta Univorsitr Com 
mission were applicable to the University of the Punjab. 
In October, 1919, a Committee, appointed for this purjiose 
by the Pimjnb Government., met in Lahore under his chair 
manship. 

The Committee consisted of the Vico-Chnnc.allor and the 
Eegistrar (ivho is now Vice-Chancellor) of the UnivorsKy; 
the Directors of Public Instruction of the Punjab and ol the 
Nortii-lVest Frontier Province : the Principals of the lending 
colleges of the University and of a number of prominent and 
experienced representatives of pubbc opinion in the Punjab. 

11. This Committee had wide scope for their delibera- 
tions, and dealt mainly with important objects and principles 
whicli should govern university reconslniclion. Tlio.v tried 
first to visualise tlio form of institution into nliicli the 
existing university should he Irnnsforniod and so iiiiparlod 
to their discussions a wide perspective of future effort. With 
this picture before them, they prccoedod to pass “tentative 
and provisional resolutions,” lij iinploinonting wbicli they 
hoped that their ideals could iiltiinntoly be rcaebad. They 
decided that a list of their rc.solutionB should be fonvardod to 
Govominent, and they oxpres.sod the hope that they iniglit 
servo as " a basis of 'discus.sioii botwonn Principals and llicir 
Bfaffs, Principals and tlicir goviiniing bodie.s, by tbo jaiblic 
and bv tbo Univereitv.” 
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1)0 croatod. Bnl thoy BUgqeslod that tho Intonnodiato cla'i'joa 
might either bo addod to existing high schools, or olso 
inciuded in separate institutions, wliich would bo Umitod to n 
two-yoarcourso ; and also that tho present dovico of including 
Intormodiato and dogroo classes in Iho same collogiato insti- 
tution might bo continued for tho present, on tin undorstanding 
that “a cloar diiTorontiation heUveon tho organisation of the 
Inlormodiate classes on tho one hand and tho Degroo classes 
on tho other hand ” Rliouhl bo ostahlishod ns soon as possible. 
\Nnulo making these propo«alR, which wore inoroly inlondotl to 
moot dinicuUios peculiar to a tiino of transition, tho Com- 
mittoo wore omphalic that tho Iiitormc liale classes should bo 
TOmoYcd from Ibo jurisdiction of tho Univorsilv. An Intor- 
modiato Board, on whicli tho University Bhould bo strongly 
roprosontod, was to bo constitiitod witli tho powor to ro- 
oommend Govommont financial aid to rocognisod institutions 
nnd to arrange for tho inspection ot tho Intormodiato classos. 
On tho othor hand, “ tho framing of tho syllabus and tho con- 
duct of tho Intormodiato oxamination should rost with tho 
"Punjab Univorsity.” 

IS. Tho Coniinittoo did not advocato any immodiato or 
drastic change in tho form of tho Univorsity. Thsy did not 
favour tho proposal of converting tho existing univorsity into 
one of tho unitarj’ and teaching typo, in which tho colloges, if 
ibey wore to bo retained at all, would possess onl^’ subordinate 
teaching functions. On tho contrary, tlioy co isiderod in somo 
detail the conditions in which tho Lahore coUogos should bo 
further dovoloxied. In particular, thoy discussed the future 
of Governiuant College, a certain number of the Committoo 
holding that that college “ with its buildings, grants, equip- 
ment, otc., should be transferrod to tho Univorsity to use as it 
thinks fit.” 

The Committee wore «also ot opinion that the reconstruct- 
ed University of the Punjab might ultimately be supplemont- 
■od by the creation of unitary teaching univorsities, Thoy 
suggested that special treatment and encouragement should 
he accorded to certain colleges in the mufassal, which would 
be regarded as " potential universities.” The colleges at 
Delhi, Peshawar and Amritsar were placed in this category. 

14. Finally, the Committoo hold that important changes 
•should bo made in the composition and function of the sovo- 
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tte main recommendations of the Calcutta Universitv Com 
msMon were applicable to the University of the Punjab, 
to October,^ 1919, a Committee, appointed for this purpose 
by the Punjab Government, met in Lahore under his chair 
manship. 

The Committee consisted of the Vice-ChancoIIor and the 
Eegistrar (who is now Vice-Chancellor) of the University ; 
the Directors of Public Instruction of the Punjab and of the 
Uorth-West Prontier Province : the Principals of the leading 
colleges of the University ; and of a number of prominent and 
experienced representatives of public opinion in the Punjab. 

11. This Committee had wide scope for their delibera- 
tions, and dealt mainly with important objects and principles 
which should govern university reconstruction. They tried 
first to visualise the form of institution into which (he 
existing university should be transformed and so imparted 
to their discussions a wide perspective of future effort. IVitli 
this picture before them, they proceeded to pass “ tentative 
and provisional resolutions,” by implementing which (hoy 
hoped that their ideals could ultimately be reached. They 
decided that a list of their resolutions should bo forwarded to 
Government, and they expressed the hope that they might 
servo as “ a basis of discussion between Principals and thoir 
staffs, Principals and their governing bodies, by the public 
and by the University," 

12. The Committee first decided that the foundations of 
the University sliould be strongthenod, that the qiialificatioiis 
of those seeking admission to tlie colleges should bo improyod, 
and that for this purpose “ the present Intormoclinto exa- 
mination should bo the stage of ontranco to the University. ' 
Although they advocated this fundninontnl cliango in the 
structure of the University, tJio Committee made no definite 
proposals for (lie organisation and conduct of Intormodinle 
education in the immediate future ; they acre not 
unnaturally apprehensive of abrupt change, which might 
Borioiisly dislocalo (ho existing systoni. They were content 
to suggest several directions for Intormcdiato instruction 
during the intoivnl in wliich (ho toarlmig system was 
being ndjiistod to (ho rnqiiiromonts of tlmir inain proposal. 
They supported (lie pnriiriilnr rccommondatioii of (bn Ciil- 
ciittn University Commission lliat a new ty'pq of insiitution, 
to bo cnilod an Jntnrmodinto Collogo, comprising tbc two ]>ro- 
Matriculation and tbo two post -Afiitririilat ion classes, pliould 
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130 croatGd. But tlioy suggostod that tho Intormodjato clagsoa 
might oithor bo ad’dod to odsting high gcliooja, or olBO 
includod in Boparato institutions, which would bo Uniitod to a 
two-year course ; and also that tho present dovico of including 
Intermediate and dogroo classes in the same collegiate insti- 
tution miglij bo continued fortlio present, on tho understanding 
that “a clear difTorontiation botAvooii tho organisation of the 
Intermediate classes on the one hand and tho Begroo classes 
on tho other hand ” should bo ostablisbod as soon as possible. 
While making those proposals, which woro moroly intended to 
meet difficulties peculiar to a time of transition, the Cora- 
mitttfe were emphatic that tho Intermediate classes should bo 
Temoved from the jurisdiction of Ibo Univorsity. An Intor- 
mediate Board, on which tho Univorsity should bo strongly 
represented, was to bo constitutod with tho power to ro- 
<comm 0 nd Government financial aid to rocognisod institutions 
xmd to arrange for tho inspection of tho Intormediato classes. 
On the other hand, “ the framing of tho Byllabus and the con- 
duct of tho Intermediate examination should rest with the 
Tunjab Univorsity.” 

13. Tho Committee did not advocate any immediate or 
drastic change in tho form of tho University. They did not 
favour tho proposal of converting tho existing university into 
one of the unitary and teaching type, in which the colleges, if 
they were to be retained at all, would possess only subordinate 
teaching functions. On the contrary, they coaaiderod in some 
detail the conditions in which tho Lahore colleges should be 
further developed. In particular, they discussed the future 
of Government College, a certain number of the Committee 
holding that that college ” with its buildings, grants, eg^uip- 
raent, etc., should be transferred to the University to use as it 
tMnks fit.” 

The Committee wore also of opinion that the reconstruct- 
ed Univorsity of tho Punjab might ultimately be supplemenfc- 
-ed by tho creation of unitary teaching universities. They 
suggested that special treatment and encouragement should 
bo accorded to certain colleges in the mufassal, which would 
bo regarded as “ potential universities.” The colleges at 
Bellu, Peshawar and Amritsar wore placed in this category. 

14. Finnlly, the Committee hold that important changes 
■should bo made in the composition and function of the bovo- 
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ral authorities of the University, in order that they might be- 
adapted to the new requirements of the University. The 
more important of these recommendations were as follows : 

(a) The principle of institutional representation should 

bo accepted £md colleges should be intimately 
connected with the governance of the 
University by giving seats on the Senate to 
principals of colleges ; 

(b) the principle of communal representation should 

be accepted in elections to the Senate, Syndi- 
cate and the proposed Intermediate Board j 
and 

(c) the jiowers and functions of the several Authorities 

of the University should be redistributed as a 
result of the creation of an Academic Council, 
which would consist of those Fellows who are 
engaged hr teacliing, with the power to co-opt 
additional members, provided that the number 
of members did not e.veeed a total of sixty. 
The main functions of the new Council should 
bo “ to decide questions of courses of study, 
the appointment of examiners and the organisa- 
tion of university teaching, subject to the 
power of the Syndicate to refer back any matter 
to the Council for reconsideration ; ” but a 
majority of the Committee wore of opinion 
that " in the appointment of examiners only 
should the Academic Council bo merely advisory 
to the Syrrdicato." 

(v) The XJmversity and Universily Beform. 

IS. Wo have been informed that the niolhod by wliich 
the Maynard Coniniitfeo was constituted provoked within the 
University hostility towards the Cominittct, wliicb was ex- 
tended to its recommendations. IVhatevor the cn uses, the 
Committee’s Bosolufions wore not formally oxaiiiiiiod by ilw 
University. 

A section of the Syndicate was opposed to radical chniigos 
and held (lint satisfactory iirogross could bo mndc without 
an ending the jpttscrit Act. Mr. Maiiobar Lnl, tbo elected 
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17 Wo reproduce below the draft letter* which the 
byndicate pj-esented for approval to the Senate as a statement 
•‘•of the policy of the University ; 

pi'oposal to make the Intennedinlc l^xamination the stage 
of admission to the University . — 

1. Subject to what js said in the next following paragraph 
on the subject of an institution of a new and specialliype, 
the University does not consider it feasible to make the 
Intermediate Examination the stage of entrance to the 
University. 

ii. The University would favour the creation of a new type 
of institution devoted to a practical course of study as 
distinguished from a literary curriculum. Admission to 
such an institution would be obtained by promotion {rom 
the 8th Class. It would provide for a four years’ course 
ending with the Intermediate Examination, on the un* 
derstanding that students passing the Intermediate from 
this institution would be eligible for admission to an 
appropriate degree course. If Government or any other 
body proposed to create such an institution, the Universi* 
ty would be in favour of establishing a special Board to 
deal with this type of institution. No students attending 
this institution would be required to pass the M. S L. 0. 
Examination, but those candidates who had passed the 
M.SX.C. Examination would not be excluded from 
admission to the jnstilution. 

The University would be prepared to establish a new 
Board which should devote itself solely to the super* 
vision of the new type of College, to guide the new ex* 
periment, arrange for visits of inspection, to draft out- 
lines of the tests, draw up detailed courses, form Com- 
mittees or Boards of Studies to assist it in carrying out 
these duties, and make arrangements for the conduct 
of examinations and tho appointment of examiners. 
This would be a small Board with a maximum of ten 
members, with tho Director of Publio Instruction or the 
Director of Industries as an ex-officio member, and with 
an adequate representation of the various interests con- 
cerned, in particular of tlio professional and industrial 
intorcst.s. 

■4. In tho event of application for tho affiliation of in'ititutiona 
in which tho ninth and tenth school classes arc combined 
with tho first and second years of study for the Inter- 
mediate Examination, the University would bo prepared 
to coD’^ider each caso upon its merits. 

•Ko.43C.d4t*4 Ibe J5tb Tubfatry 1D21. 
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JI. — The relations oj the University io centres of University Educa- 
tion outside of Lahore — 

6. The University docs not desire to place any obstacles in the 

way of the formation of now Universities at suitable 
centres within tho present territorial limits of the 
Punjab University, but on tho contrary to encourage the 
formation of such now univereitics. Apart from tlio form* 
ation of sucli now universities, it considers that for the 
present there should bo but ono University for tho terrl- 
torial limits over which it now has jurisdiction : that is 
to say, that it is not dcsirahlo to form one University of 
Lahore incorporating tho colleges in Lahore, and another 
University lor llio htulassal colleges. 

C. Tho University considers that it should have a teaching 
side — 

(a) organising and providing teaching for tho Honours 
School and post-graduate work at Lahore ; 

{h) supervising tho organising and teaching in Honours 
Schools outside Lahore. 

7. In order to co-ordinato the work of the University and of 

tlie Colleges, and to give to tho latter a systomatio voice 
in tho determination ot questions in which they have an 
interest, tho University is prepared to organise a Board of 
University Instruction consisting of — 

(а) Dean of University Instruction as the Chair- 

man. 

(б) Principals of Colleges engaged in Honours work in 

Lahore. 

(c) University Professors not exceeding a maximum of 
five. 

The functions of this Board would ho to prepare an authorita 
tivo lecture list, to arrange a uniform list of holidays and 
time-tables, to settle questions of discipline, to adjust 
academic differences of various colleges, to consider the 
question of equipment and of tho number of lectures 
requited. 

JII> — The system of governance of (he University — 

8. The University desires the liberalisation of the system of its 

governance, and will shortly proceed to work out detailed 
proposals to this end. 

9. The University is not prepared to advise the establishment 

of an Academic Council which will deal finally with 
courses of study and other academic questions, which are 
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now dealt with by the Senate after they have been con- 
sidered by the iracnltiea concerned. In order to mini- 
mise the delays occasioned by the present procedure it 
proposes to arrange that meetings of the Faculties should 
be held more regularly than hitherto. 

IV.— The relations of the University to the Government College, 
Lahore — ® 

10. The VnivcrEity thinks it desirable that the Government 
College, Lahore, should be abolished in its present form, 
as soon ns its abolition can conveniently be arranged, 
and that its professors, buildings and funds should be 
transferred to the University. It is recognised that 
this course will make it necessary for the University to 
provide pass courses for Government College students 
still undergoing pass courses at the time of the 
transfer,” 

18. This draff replj* roiiMdered by the Sonnto at its 
meetings held on 19tZi Fehniarv, }9S1, and lltb March, 1921. 
The proceedings ot those meetings disclose considornblo 
diversity of opinion. 

Thougli little support wan apparently given to the 
proposal made by the Calcutta rniver.'jity Commission 
and endorsed by the Government of India, tlmt the 
Intomiediatc should be regarded as the stage of admission to 
the University, an opinion was strongly expressed that the 
now typo of Intermediate colleges should rocoivo more en- 
couragement than had been rocommonded b}* the S^'ndicato. 

In accordance with this view, it was decided that the Uni- 
versity should not merely decide “ on its merits ” each 
application for the ntfiliation of an institution in which the 
iiintli and tciitJi rla.'^scs won* to b»* combined with the 
lutcrmedialc but that iIh* oi.sity would be 

)n*c}>arcd <'(»ii‘TicU‘r faMnirably ” all mivIj apj)linitions. 

TIioio was also iiiiicli oppo'^ition to j)aragrnjiljs 0,7 and 0 
of the draft letter. Many Fo)low-4 considered that the 
teacliing arrangements of (he Univer.sily should bo sub- 
jected to (urtlier scrutiny. KiiiuIIy, after much discussion, 
the following amendment (o tlioao paragraphs was carried l»y 
a narrow majority ; 

(a) Tlicre sliould be no divorce between the lugber niid Ibe lower 
tv.iching alK>vo tlio Inteniiedioto stnf^e ; ^ 

( 1 ) Iboro be nn onricliment nrul not a liniitaliori in the 

*‘c<»po <»t enUe^ej, including Ibt* Gnvernira'nl CylUge, 
Lali'We ; end 
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ff) !bo L'ni’v^^rMly •bmiM juo\it|o nn nrA<lrinir nrpani’nlion 
to co-orilmalo nnd wli^rovrr n^'cnsary nncl 

fracticablf', Ibo Ir.nrhinR civrn by tbo cnIlop("». 

In n Fubcoqiiojil inoptinp llio fuHlior uinoiulinonf wns 
fidrlod : 

(d) The UnixrrMty approve^ llio fonltnuanco nnd cxtnndon of 
tbo prf*«<’nt Honour* SHiooI py«trin;bnt lin* appoint- 
f<! fi cuninittof' to ron^nlrr tin* «npco-.linns Avliicli Imvo 
brvn or tmy bo inado nbout it, nnd to proposo nny noccs- 
par}* modifirntion* in it. 

11b Tlii'* letter, even ninemlod by tbo Senate, can 
Fcnrcely be regarded a*' n inle-fnetory deeinralion of policy. 
If merelv n‘:'-'erted tb.it (be iicei'plnnee of fbe Inf ennediato as 
tbe te>Jt*o( ndtui'-'ion wa^ ii<»t feasible, but pve no reasons 
wliy .a reconuneiidalion niadebyannntJioritntive Commission 
and supported by ihoCtoverniiieiif of India nnd by many other 
persons nnd bodies should have l)eon rejected. Again, 
Iboupiiit stated that 1 be I 'luveisify desired fo Imvo a teaching 
side, it said lit tie of tbe relations nliieh should subsist between 
the UniverMty nnd its college^*. It announced a decision 
to constitute an Academic Council, but it postponed tho 
reconstruction of (ho Senate nnd made no reference to tbo 
question of redistributing the functions of tho several niitho- 
ritios of tho University. 

20. In 1921 (bo University again approached tlio pro- 
blem of its constitutional development. The Syndicate then 
appointed a Committee* to e.Kainino proposals for tho o.xton- 
ftion of the elective element in the Senate. Tiie committee 
declared that its objects were 

“ to increase the elective element in the Senate and to diminish 
the nominated element,. .. .to provide eX'Officio 
Fellowships for certain classes (for instance, tlie Princi- 
pals of Degree Colleges, tho Dean of University Instruc- 
tion, tho Registrar, tho Joint-Registrar and tho Univer- 
sity Professors) whom it is, in practice, either very 
desirable or actually necessary to nominate under the 
existing system,. .. .to provide a method of election 
which will make it possible for minorities to obtain re- 
presentation by election to secure by nomination the 

means of giving to communities backward in education 
of tho University standard a representation larger than 
they would be able to obtain under tho operation of the 
proposed provision for tho election of Fellows.” 


‘({e(«rt of (ho Comtnittoo on (ho revisioa of tho coa*tUutioa o! tho Univorjity. 
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21. This . scheme was placed boforo (ho Soiialcat its 
meetings liold on Gth and 8tli December, 1921. Dotli tho 
sclicmo itself and the Senate debate upon it have convoyed 
to ns an impression that a large .section of the Senate and a 
majority of the S.vndicate. still preferred partial measures of 
Uni\-ersity reform. 

On tho other hand, a strong minority of tho FoIIohs 
pre.5sed for a comprehensive policy. Dr. Khalifa Shaja-iid- 
Din movctl the follouiiig amendment ; 

“ Tljfit ina‘-inucl> ns llip •‘choinr not donl vilh 

«ovpr.al inumrlnnt proMf’iiH that nri<p for c >rj'iiI»‘fnt:on 
in coniioxion with tli« rocon-stitulion of tho 
it 1)0 roforrod hock to the Symlicnlo for rL'cori’-itlt’rn- 
lion." 
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n coniprolirnfivo mcaEuro of reform by moving the following 
nmcndmcnt : 

(lie Sennte, rmliping (lie need of University reform 
tvidiin (lie Province, and consciou<» of the difficulty of 
Fccurinf; (lie pnrae (hroupli the existing constitutional 
clinnnch, borely implores (ho Clinncollor (o appoint an 
impnr(ini Commission (o invcstign(o (he whole problem 
and (o make recommendations direct to the Chancellor.** 

Insuppoil of (bis nincii<lmeii(, Profes-or Myles argued 
(lint — 

" It was impnceihle for (he present Sennte lo make satisfactory 
reconiinondations ncceptablc to all parties concerned, that 
the mnti\e for tlie change had not been clearly put, that 
Uni\ orsjtj reform in olbor directions was even more pres- 
sing than the reform of the Governing Body of tbo Uni- 
versity, He feared that general University reform in this 
province might be indefinitely shelved. Our University 
should produce a belter (jpe of student and should con- 
vert itself from an examining machine into a Teaching 
University.*’ 

After n protracted dcbalo, it was discovered that without the 
Vicc-Clinnccllor’s vote there were 23 for and 23 against the 
nmen'bjcnt. The Yice-Chnncellor, after explaining tliat the 
Pogulntions did not confer on him a casting vote, and that 
he voted merely as a member of (lie Sennte, voted against the 
amendment. The amendment was therefore declared lost. 

The Senate, in short, was evenly divided in a crucial 
dobalo upon the* main issue, whether the University should-^ 
consider a comprehensive scheme of reconstruction, or should 
continue to discuss separately various partial measures of 
reform. 

23. The proposals were then forwarded to Government 
with the request that iho necessary legislation should be 
intrtducod. Wo give below an extract fiom the reply of 
the Punjab Govoinmont ;* 

" Kot only does it appear somewhat undesirable to intro- 
duce legislation on the lasis of proposals about which 
there is so substantial a difleicrce of opinion in the Uni- 
versity itself ; there is an even stronger objection. Tho 
proposed measure is of a restricted nature, confined to 
the reconstruction of the personnel of tho Senate. If 
•Xo. J272C-11., dated 22nd October 192<5. 
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Pinally, 1 suggest that the University must deliberately en- 
courage any institution, in any sphere of worh or play, 
■which would give its students more of a corporate charac- 
ter. Allegiance appears at the present to be paid not to 
the University but to the college, and the college is in 
rnany cases communal. The University has very fe'^' 
signs of a common ii/e ; it is still in the tribal stage ; it 
needs to be a nation. It is typical that we hav/^ not even 
a University cricket team. " 

25. This Convocation Address provoked mucJi earnest 
reflection and impelled a desire to define the directiom in 
which reconstruction of tlie University ■u^as essential. The 
time seemed favourable to the project. TJie country showed 
signs of having passed a period of economic depression ; 
but the expectation of a return to prosperity unfortunately 
proved delusive and the consequent re.ncfion weakened the 
impulse to reform. 

Other factors, however, emphasised the necessity lor 
reconstruction. A recent and rapid expansion of scliool edu- 
cation proini.sed a large increase in the mimher of college stu- 
dents, while, on the other liand, the Legislative Council 
expressed alarm at the rising tide of unomploymont among 
young men wlio Jmd received a college education. Tliis 
paradox strongl}’ suggested the urgency of a critical survey of 
both primary and higher education, with the object of ad- 
justing it more closely to the actual needs of the Province. 
The acuteness of the problem was also recognised within the 
University, -svlicre projects of including practical vocational 
training in tlio literary curriculum wore discussed. 

Dissatisfaction with the constitution and functions of the 
University Autliontics ims also boon incrcasinglj’ exprcj'sed by 
their members. Jinny Fellow.** nro ronvincod that tin* Srnato 
does not suflicicntly represent important interests and ('afe- 
gories of persons, and t/mt its proper bnsineSvS required to be 
redefinod. Members of (lie Syndicate recently became per- 
turbed by its lengt boning agenda papers and began lo consider 
plans for the devolution of certain of its functions to oilier 
University Authorities. Members of the recently conslitulcd 
Academic Council have felt irked by the rc.strictions imposed 
upon if.s scope and powers, and havo wislicd jmrliculnrly to 
gain more effective control of llietencliing of the University. 

2G, A noticeable clmiigc hn.** occurred during the Inst 
fow‘ years in the attitude of the Univer.Wty towards jiroposnls 
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of gonornl roconstnicfion. Many Fignificnnt innovations Imvo 
boon accepted; others wcro Flill under (’on‘5idoration when 
this Committee as'^cmbled. OiircoHonguo, the Vico-CIiancoI- 
lor, has placed before ns and expounded soverni documonls 
which onvi'jngo importAut refonns. Wo would refer, for 
example, to the report of the Functions Committee. Wo have 
received much n*?‘’istanco in our work from these documents, 
the tendency of which wo approve, only observing that the 
urgent problems of the Univorsit}* are intimately interrelated 
and require to be coii'^idered together. Several of our recom- 
mendations, whilst not incon<^onant with those made on the 
part of the Univer^ity, will probabli' bo found more far- 
reaching, One difforcnco between the respective altitudes of 
this Committee and of the University towards the general 
problem is j)lnin. Wlioreas tlio University authorities were 
still uncertain whether Government would or should legislate 
upon the subject ; wo bocaino convinced almost from the 
outset of our enquiry that an nraendmont of the Act is impera- 
tive. 




CHAPTER IV. 

The Students of the University: their Qualifications 
and Previous Training. 

(i) Bapidly increasing numhers ; Deterioration of 
• standards. 

The problem created by the rapid increase in the number 
“of students in schools, and consequently in colleges, demands 
^careful consideration, since it is essential to the purpose of 
this enquiry to examine the qualifications of college students, 
which are largely determined by their previous training 
in the schools. The schools form the plinth of the luiiver* 
sity structure. 

2. The following figures show the total enrolment in 
•^ach of the five older universities of India during the last 
five quinquennia : 


Uoirettity. 

1902.* 

j 1907.' 

1 

1912. 

1 

1917. 

■ 

1927. 

1931. 


10,906 


14,807 

28,018 

23,044 ^ 

30,202 

21,800 

lladrns 

4,6:jo 

^^9 

7,162 

10,210 

12,053 

10,922 

16,218 

SCTnb&T 

2.903 

4.228 

6.330 

8.001 

8.493 

11,411 

13.908 

Al!(ttiAb&d 

2,538 

3.628 1 

6.216 

7,807 

0,445 

3,241 

1,659 


1,077 

2,100 1 

4,029 

6.585 

7,372 

11,416 

17,3% 


•Pisorw for 1902 and J907 iro oclr approiimstelj conrft- 


Theso figures are misleading, as the enrolment in 
Calcutta has been reduced by the institution of Patna 
University in 1917, and of Dacca and Rangoon Universities 
in 1920 ; that of ^ladrns b 3 ' the institution of ^lysore Univer- 
sity in 191G, of Osmania Uiiiversitj’, Hj’derabad, in 1918, 
of Andhra University in 192C, and of Annanialai Uiiiversitj’ 
in 1929 ; that of Allahabad bj* the institution of Benares 
Hindu University in 1910, of Aligarh Muslim and Lucknow 
Universities in 1920, and of Agra University in 1927, and 
also by the removal of Intermediate students from the 
university system on the establishment of the Board of 

09 
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High School and Intermediate Education in 1921 ; and that 
of the Punjab by the institution of Delhi University in 1922. 

The following table gives a more correct view of the 
situation, though these figures are still vitiated for the 
purpose of comparison by the exclusion of Intermediate stu- 
dents in some of the Universities of the United Provinces : — 


Eneolment. 


Ukiversity. 

1017. 

1022. 

1027. 

1031. 

I. CahvUa — 



30,202 

24,806 

Patna 


HH 

4,817 

4,647 

Dacca 



1,339 

1,142 

Rangoon 



1,479 

1,550 

Total 

28,C18 

26,008 

37,837 

32,045 

11. Mairat — 

10,216 

12,862 

10,922 

16,218 

Ufysore 


1,460 

1.749 

2,781 

Osmamn 


345 

798 

808 

Andhra 



3.136 

3,636 

Annamalai 




569 

Total 

t0.2I6 

14,468 

22,605 

23,012 

III. Bovibay 

8.001 

8 403 

11.411 

13,008 

IV Allahabad 

7.807 

0,445 

5.244 

J.C50 

Benares Hindu 


1.050 

1,036 1 

2.419 

Aligarh Afuslini 


702 

050 

02,3 

Lucknow 


632 

1,448 

1,709 

Agra 




2,637 

Total 

7,807 

8,829 

7,C87 

0,317 

V. Punjab 

0.C33 

7,372 

11,416 

17,300 

Delhi 


70C 

1,310 

1,700 

Total 

6,R83 


my 

10,090 
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3. Tho rapid increase which occurred in the other uni- 
versities, especially Calcutta, daring the early years of the cen- 
turj', was not experienced in the Punjab so acutely as else- 
where ; but the Punjab is now faced by problems arising from 
increase of numbers which are perhaps oven greater than those 
which faced other Universities at an earlier date. Except for 
the creation of Delhi Dniversity in 1922, Punjab University 
has not obtained the same relief as have the Universities 
of Calcutta, Jfadras and Allahabad by the institution of new 
universities. During the past decade, moreover, school 
education lias been greatl}* developed in the Punjab, espe- 
cially in distant places which wore previously backward in 
education ; and there is bright promise of speedy develop- 
ment of girls’ education. If future advance is regulated by 
existing standards and if the present rate of increase in 
numbers is maintained or (as seems likely) accelerated, 
within a few years the number of students will become un- 
manageable, and the administration of the University, which 
has already shown symptoms of strain and weakness, will be 
in danger of collapse. 

4. ^faiiy persons are perturbed by this headlong growth 
in the number of students, and by the grave suspicion that 
the standards of education have deteriorated in this process. 

In 1929. the Hartog Committee* uttered this 
warning : 

"The {loicentage of failures (in Uni\ ersit} examinations) 

indicates that something is seriously %vrong at an earlier 
stage , and that the Indian universities are not giving 
adequate attention to the proper adjustment of admission 
to graduation standards, but^ on tho contrary, are burden- 
ing themselves, and are allowing their constituent and 
affiliated colleges to burden themselves with a very large 
number of students who Lave little or no chance of 
completing a university course successfully, and on whom 
expenditure of money intended for university education 
is wasted.” 

Jlr. G. C. Clmtterji, of Government College, Lahore, 
has also vTitton : 

” The main defect of the University is that of sv.ollea numbers. 
It is turning out every year hundreds of graduates and 
thousands of undergraduates who are not equipped with 


*r»g0 135. p«rftgrapU 
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a truly liberal education, nor easily absorbed into 
any vocation in life, ... 

In view of the very large numbers it is not possible to maintain 
standards of edncatlon and oxaznination which are 
Worthy of a university ; or to devote that attention to the 
development of the physical and intellectual powers of 
students which one asgociates with a university.” 

Dr. E. D. Lucas, of Foman Ciirisfcian College, holds 
that the standards of admission are not sufficiently stringent ; 
consequently “ students are ill-prepared to benefit by the 
freedom Tyhich they receive, at least in Lahore colleges, 
and are inadequately prep.ared in English to profit by the 
lectures given.” 

In his oral evidence Dr. Lucas reinforced Jiis opinion, 
stating that ” fully two-thirds of the Intcrmediato students 
in Arts are not sufficiently advanced to benefit by University 
teaching.” 

3fr, P. L. Bruyne, I.C.S., is even more emphatic ; 

“ During tlio last twolvo years, *' ho writes, '* I Imvo visited n 

largo number of schools, pnrticiilfirly in rural areas 

Uljcrovor I went I was impressed by the magnificence of 
the material — the young lads are splezidid. For sozno 
reason, howovor, this glorious promise is very rarely 
fulfilled, and vlien I soo tlieso students again after tlioir 
college career, lam terribly disappoinlrd. Jly accusa- 
tion against the system of education in this country is limt 
it docs not mnko llio he.sl of the material at its com- 
mand. The lilllo hoys are bright, happy and intelligent. 
The final prcnliict is very often tlio roversn, and seems to 
bo witluiut any reaf foundntif»n of /vin*«/etlge, hMiJership 
and sense of rosponpibihly . . . 

U'e have re.ached /he nhsiird positioji lljnt a ^\e))-tra^nl'd l>arbcr 
can cam n far better U\’ing than an f»r<iinary }).A. In 
fact the degri'O of B.A, is a definite handicap, and ita 
|)oe«e«-or j-i jlrfiiiilely iinwanteth What i« vanled i-* lo 
reduce the niiinher of stinlents lahing the IJ.A. by 
1*0 ]M<r cent, niul (»» rai'o the st.nu<larfl of the IJ.A. by 
100 per rent, so ilmt lh»*«o «)io gra«hmln udj he really 
well-« <ltjcafed and liighh inlelJi'ctual jM-«if»l<’ As stich, 
fho f.'tt tlnn- are will he able to fit l)ieni»-.-lvM into 
hfi* am! |a-coin»» a rrnUt to theinfi'his and t<» their 
c<rtjntry We do not «nnt It. A.'$ ron»tat»I«‘* or 
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In n iiiomorandnm wliicli lio wrolo just before liis retire* 
inonl, two years ago, Mn JI, Y. Langbomo, then Professor 
■of Piiglisb nt Goveniinent College, Lnboro, wrote in a similftr 
vein : 

" \Yo filjould trj* AUtl find ont wliat it is that turns docent lads — 
Iho pons of decent parents in a docilo counlrj' bucIi as 
India where lljorc is n vigorous tradition and a firm belief 
that learning is nn lionottmhlo thing — into * Btudents.’ I 

• am not referring to the present i>olilical troubles and the 
prominent part that students have played in them. The 
evil vould he just ns great, though the trouble would ho 
Ic'S if every student were loyal to the core. They would 
he just ns iindly tmine<l and (aught, and the educational 
product uotild bo just ns iiiofiiciont and useless if tbs 
country wi-ro wrapped in peace. The student would 
still cram ; and he would still refu«o to think.” 

Mr. Mnu Molmii, when Principal of tho Klmlsa College, 
Amritsar, oxpro'^sed a similar opinion : 

” No eollego or UiHver«ily can impart re.il education whenit 
has tu <leal with thou«iUHN of students. Tho 
college sliould rotu«e admi«<ion, except in a few 
special ca«es, to all (liinbdivision matriculates.... 
Experience here and elsewhere shows that oven first and 
second division students (far less third division students) 
eantint follow the lectures for a considerable portion of 
(ho Intermediate course. This being so, it seems unkind 
to allow boys of Iho latter category to join the college. 
^YIth sinnlU-r numbers judiciously selected and carefully 
handlud, both tbo teachers and the taught will have a 
fair chance. Tho present over-crowding of classes is 
bound to lead to serious cousoquonces.” 

Writing avith inoro recent oxperienco, jlfr. E. Sanderson, 
"Director of Public Instruction, Punjab, also deplores tho 
'very limited attainments of the third division matriculate : 

” Communal rivalry has had tlio effect of debasing the standard 
of education in this province, qb tho struggle for profit, 
power and patronage has directed tho energies of all com- 
munities to increasing tho output of men with qualifica- 
tions that will help them to appointments. This has 
mado all communities opposed to any attempt to raise 
standards.... Multan College, which is a good college, 
is compollod, for political and other reasons, to 
admit a considerable number of third-division matricu- 
lates. ‘During the past ton years 75 per cent, of these 
matriculates have failed in tho Intermediate oxamina- 
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waste of time, money and eiTort must be enormous. We give 
the relevant figures for the last few years : 
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7. Some wilnesscs hnvo nUribulod (lie towerinR 
o1 stnndnrds to certain Inxitio? in llio inotliods ot oxnmi- 
nation. In fiie ronrso of ilp rcjiorl (lie Scliool IJo.ird 
referred to tlie belief (Imt — 

" TiMd e.xnminers often require nn nlmo'il uniform pereentoce 
of purees from Ibeir riib-exnniinepi, end Ftileexnniinerr 
ere not infrequently told wli.il percenlnpe of p,i*_<e> 
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It will bo seen from the diagram on tlie opposite page 
that the Punjah school system comprises one class less than 
those of Madras, Bengal, tho United Provinces, Bihar and the 
Central Provinces. • This deficiency is to some extent responsi; 
bio for tho early age at which many boys matriculate in. 
tho Punjab, a tendency which has been accentuated since 
the abolition of the age-limit for Matriculation in 1923. 

9. The following statistics show that the number of 
high schools and anglO’Vemacutar middle schools in propor- 
tion to population is far greater in the Punjab than in other 
provinces, except Bengal : — 



1917. 

1922. 

1927 


NottDER or Iltoit ScROOLS FOR Boys 

BY P»0Vn.CE8, 

Provinct and male popyltti'on 





{in mi7Iion4) 





Madras 

{20 9) . . 


188 

292 

342 

Bombar 

(10-2) .. 


122 

143 

1S7 

Beni^al 

(2^-2) .. 


707 

887 

1.003 

United Provinc&a 

(23 8) .. 


143 

184 

161 

Punjab 

(11-3) .. 


136 

203 

301 

Burma 

(0-8) .. 


68 

80 

140 

Bihar and Orissa 

(16-8) 


100 

119 

135 

Central ProTinws 

(7-0) .. 


43 

43 

40 

Assam 

(4*0) .. 


36 

41 

45 

NcuBER or Middle Epousii Bcdools bt Pbotikcu. 


ifadraa 



189 

2IB 

212 

Bombay 



266 

233 

262 

Bengal 



1,610 

1,478 

1.616 

United Provinces 

' 


85 

75 

88 

Piinjah 



13.^ 

178 

218 

Burma 



100 

100 

112 

Bthar and Orissa 



230 

2C0 

321 

Central ProTitjcea 



153 

160 

156 

Assam 



in 

126 

155 
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This comparative excess in the number of scJjooIs b 
very largely due to ill-advised competitio 7 i between the 
various local groups of high and middle schools (the majority 
of whicli are of the communal type), whicli has reduced 
efficiency and relaxed discipline. A deplorable consequence, 
which has been accontuafed by recent improvements in 
means of communication, is that many schools and hosfe/g 
lire far from full, and some have even been closed. j\fr. J. 
Leitch Wilson has written': 

" There are far more secondarj' schools than are required. Com* 
munities, and oven sub-sections nf communities, Iiavp 
vied with each other in opening schools which Imvo sue- 
eroded in obtaining recognition, although they aro not 
required. In such schools, where tlio Committee lias 
no financial resources, the income from fees is of para- 
mount importiinco. Every ofTort is tlicroforo made to 
induce paients to send their hoyfi to tUo cnnva«sor's 
school. Teachers aro forcotl to j)iay a loading part in 
this canvassing. Tho result is that fho conimiftcc.s have 
no control over their teachers ; tlio teaoliors again have 
no control over tho boys, who know pcrfccDy well that 
parents have been bosoiigltt to send them to that 
fcbool. Tijo boys can always bring teachers and the 
co’mmitteo to heel by Ibreatcning to leave for some other 
school.” 

10. Another powerful factor in diniimshiiig the otToc- 
tivencss of fcncliing is the iisr of English as (hr mrdinm of 
insfrur.lion. 

Tho Punjab Education Code, in fhc'tcnlh edition (1817), 
fIiows (Imt Urdu, Punjabi and Hindi aro equally recognised 
as media of instruction in C/as5e« I to VIZI, all being replaced 
bj* Engli.sb in Class IX and onwards. In practice, though 
(ext-boohs are writUai in Urdu v-npl. the liMcJjcr \cry 
often uses the ]t>cal <!mlecl in cxpluiiurig them, nml this 
dialect in liable to change with e\erv jdiange of tcaclicr. 
hi the Ycrnnciilnr Pinal K.vaminalinn answers are writtfui 
in Urdu. On the other Jiand. the University ngiilation* in 
regard to the Mniricniation K\aniiriatinn slate-: 

*' r.ugli‘h flt.ill h«' the ra«‘<Iiri«i of exaua’o uion in «)) : 

tliat in (o f.»v, tho qiji'-lhuji r<’f hv the rx.iiiitrM tm fliall be 
»tt in Ihi/lidi, fxrrpl in the of nud Hindi 

ill which till* qufliofH ►li.nll l-cMt in Hindi, m llio ca«c 
of Aral ir, r«r»iaiininl l*r«Iii, in which ttin qii'-ti'in* *!ian 
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bo Bet in Urdu, and in tho case of other Vernacular langu* 
ages, in which tho questions shall he set in tho Vernacular 
concerned, and the answers %vritten by the candidates 
shall be written in English, except that in History and 
Geography the answers may also bo written either in Urdu, 
* Hindi or Punjabi. Provided that in tho case of Oriental 
and Vernacular languages the answers shall bo written 
in tho vernacular of tho candidates.” 

It is difficult to judge liow far this latter innovation has 
heen successful, as few witnesses have referred to it. Tho 
following figures giving the number of '^candidates for 
Matriculation who answered the History paper in each 
vernacular arc of interest : 



1031 

1082. 

English 

1,870 

1.2G0 

Urdu . . 

17,632 

17,595 

Hindi . . 

.. 5C1 

787 

Panjabi 

.. 78 

118 

Total 

10.8-14 

10,710 


Witnesses are almost unanimous that the use of tho 
vernacular medium should be prolonged and tliat of tho 
English medium deferred. There is din’erenco of opinion 
whether one or more wnianilars should bo used in place of 
English ns the niediuni of in'truolion. Some have urged 
that tho rights of minorities should bo duly observed, and that 
school-children should he taught through tho medium of tho 
Vernacular ^Yhich is most familiar to tliem. Olliers havo 
urged (hat Urdu should he (he sole medium of instruction, 
except in a few schools, particularly the European schools. 
They contend (hat tho use of a imiiiber of vernaculars mill* 
tales against tho attainment of unity within the province, 
^lorcovor, the cost of educ.ition would bo greatly increased 
if flcliool classes had to bo divided into difTerent languago- 
fcctions in a large number of schools. 

There is a further danger that, whereas Urdu tends to 
become more and more Persiaiiist-d, Hindi lends to become 
more and more Sanskritised. Thus the gulf between these 
vernaculars is becoming yearly wider. 
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The Director of Pubh’c Instruction iias offered an interest- 
ing suggestion : 

“ Bomanisod Urdu 1ms boon adopted as tho \mtton language of 
tho Indian Army . . . Our constant squabbles about 
u'bat should ho tho vernacular of tbo Punjab would be 
solved by this. Wo should vo’y rapidly dovolop a form 
of Hindustani, which would include Urdu and Punjabi 
words and phrases and bocomo tho lingua franca ol the 
province . . . Tlio porsistonco of tho vernacular scripts 
could bo onsurod by tho provision of all three vernacu- 
lars with their appropriate scripts in tho Fifth flud. 
Sbclh classes.'* 

II. Some of our witnesses have referred to the sad 
neglect of the vernacular languages as subjects of stud/ iu 
the schools. In consequence, a large proportion of tlie pupils 
are unable either to think or to write clearly in any language. 
In this connection j\Ir. H. Y. Langliorne has written : 

“ Education is ossontinlly language work and language is synony- 
tnous with thought. It is through language that all our 
intellectual and much of our social heritago come to us. 
Our w'holo outlook on life, our behaviour, our character, 
are profoundly modified by the use we are able to make 
of this, our chief contact with reality. 

It may bo argued that this truth is recognised by making English 
compulsory throughout the secondary system. Tn 
some small extent this is true, but no foreign language 
can take the place of the mother-tongue. The habits 
that condition effective speaking and reading aloud, 
intelligent reading to oneself, effective literary discrimi- 
nation and appreciation, should all be inculcated primari- 
ly and predominantly in the mother tongue. It is 
not possible to throw over the mother-tongue and sub- 
stitute for it some foroi^ language. If it were possible, 
it would be too oxponsivo ; oven if it cost nothing, no 
country would desire it.” 

The Director of Public Instruction has also written : 

" Tho mental development of this province is seriously 
handicapped by the failure to train tho boys to think, 
owing to the fact that the greater part of their attention 
and time is concentrated upon tho learning of Bnglish, 

‘ which is largely a process of learning by rote. . . This 

emphasis upon English teaching (which is largely the 
result of a materialist ambition on tlio port of parents and 
pupils) has worked to tho detriment of the vernaculars 
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find has prevented tlioir proper development. Thoj ore 
viewed ns of minor importance in the school course, nnd 
ns subjects of univorsitjr study are despised. Their 
development has, thoroforo, boon retarded ; and oven 
the production of translations of vernacular literature 
has boon discouraged.” 

12. Another obstaclo to progress is the number of 
different languages which nn Indian pupil is expected to learn 
from n ver}’ early ago. Tho study of English begins in Class V 
and that of an Oriental language in Class VII of Anglo-ver- 
nacular schools. This practice imposes an excessive burden 
on 3’oung children and results in a still further neglect of the 
vernaculars. 

13. The principal cause of tho congestion in schools 
and colleges and tho consequent loss of efficiency lies 
in the fact that all sections of tho people, irrespective of their 
conditions of life and the aptitudes of their children, have 
a restricted choice of the mode of their education. Tho present 
typo of high school so completely dominates the minds 
of tho people that other forms of education are opposed 
and mistrusted, and even tho primary schools are regarded 
mainly ns the first rungs of the ladder leading up to the high 
schools and colleges. Tho pupils aspire from a very early 
age to pass the ^latriculation examination at the earliest 
possible moment. The schools are overcrowded by boys 
who are unfitted for this form of training. 

This view is shared by the Bev. A. E. nnd j\Irs. Harper,, 
who are in charge of the Vernacular Middle and Training 
School, Moga : 

“ The Anglo-veniaculat coarse of study is ill-suited to the needs, 
interests and understanding of the Indian child. It does 
not offer true ‘ education ’ in the sense of a well-round- 
ed training of tho child’s capacities, a joyous enrichment 
of his experience and a practical preparation for life. 
In this scheme each stage of education is merely a pre- 
paration for tho next stage. Tho final goal is prepara- 
tion for tho university. Much is sacrificed throughout 
tho pupil’s entire course to this end. Moreover, only too 
often the end is not attained.” 

14, One of the main reasons why Blatriculaiion and a 
subsequent college career attract Indian boys so strongly 
is the insistence by Government and other employers on a 
university qualification as a petssport to service, even in a 

a 
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^ulordinaie capacity. This Jure tempts boys to pursue the 
time-honoured and formerly profitable path leading to 
Academic heights which have now become barren, 

^ This view is supported by the Hartog Committee : * 

There can he little doubt that one of the main attractions of 
the universities and colleges to men who have no taste 
for academio studies and insufficient qualifications for 
^ pursuing them, is the insistence on a university degree 

by Government and other employers as a passport 
^ to service. If Government were to abandon that re- 

quirement for all appointments in which it is not really 
needed, the pressure on the universities and colleges 
would probably be lessened. We suggest that for many 
clerical appointments. Government examinations com- 
parable to the examinations of the Civil Sendee Commis- 
sioners in England and specially designed for the purpose 
they are intended to meet, might replace the requirement 
- that candidates for these appointments should possess 

a university d^-gree. The appointments that we have 
in mind are purely clerical appointments and not 
appointments to the higher services for which the num- 
ber of candidates is relatively small, and which do not 
materially affect the numbers in the universities.” 

These opinions have been maintained by nearly all our 
witnesses, who condemn the abuse of University examina- 
tions for this purpose. 

15. A further evil resulting from the sivollen numbers 
and deteriorating standards is the rapid growlh of nncni’ 
flcyinent among siu tents, many of whom have been de- 
scribed as “ unemployable.*" 

The deputation of the Abmadiya Community have 
described poignantly tho disillusionniont ivhich ndlicts many 
a farmer parent : 

" A strong wave of enthusiasm has como over tbeso farmers, 
but it is now mixed with worries of a very pressing nature. 
They have sent their sons to school, and many of thorn 
have rccoivod education up to tho rniddlo or tho Jfatricu- 
lation standard. But there have been bred in tlj«o 
' bo3’S habits which are incompatiblo with tho toiling life 

of an Indian farmer; and Ihoy have grown altogothor 
^ loo soft for tho hard life which lies boforo them. Tbejr 

' parents cannot educate thorn anj’ further ; and ^^itl» this 

low qualification it is improbable that they will over got 
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employment. Tho bitterness of the tragedy is that they 
Iiavo been weaned only too thoroughly from tho soil. . 

If a farnjcr is a littio belter off, he taxes his meagre resources 
to the utmost and sends his boj' to college. Lot us sup* 
poso that tho 3 ’oimg man gets a degree, what is there 
beyond that ? Nothing except realisation of tho fact that 
his education has been tlio ruin of his parents, that he 
himself has grouii into a worthless j'oung man with ex* 
pon‘sivo tastes, and that his long-cherished hopo of 
finding an Eldorado in Government service is no more 
than a delusion. . . Tlirown idle and adrift in this 
way, Ijo may amuse liimself with tho thrill of political 
movements,. .. .or at host ho may spend his days 
clio'“rlo«5 and miserable, broken in mind and spirit.” 

M. Miislilaq Ahmad, M.L.C. has also written : 

“ College education gives a training which is incompatible with 
the needs of most of the students, especially those belong- 
ing to rural areas. In his college career, a boy acquires 
expensive habits and apes western modes of living. . . . 
Ho docs not po«sess a duo sonso of proportion 

and responsibility Tho baro fact that the num 

her of unemployed graduates is fast increasing, points 
clearly to the unsuitability of univorsit}’ education to 
meet the nf-eds of tho country.” 

In 1927, a Committeo was appointed by the Punjab Gov* 
ornment to enquire into tho extent and causes of unemploy* 
ment among the educated classes of the community, and to 
suggest measures for its reduction. We have read the report 
of this Committee and are disappointed that little or no 
action has been taken by the Punjab Government on its re- 
commendations. The Committee* found that — 

. ” There is very extensive unemployment among those of the 

educated classes whose education has been purely literary 
and who have proceeded to higher education through 
tho Anglo-vernacular course. .... The present system 
of education produces men fit, generally speaking, only 
for clerical occupations and is regarded merely as an 
avenue to Government service. ... It renders boys 
unfitted for their ancestral occupations. Unemployment 
is duo largely to aversion from manual labour among 
certain classes, though that aversion is now beginning 
to disappear. . . . Unemployment is duo largely to 
extension of education to classes which previously did not 
aspire to Government service.” ' ' 

*A Report on Uoemplojment ID tbe I^]ab^l927},ji»gea 32-33. , 
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In order to remedy these tendencies, the Committee 
proposed drastic changes in the educational system : 

“ Facilities for higher education should bo provided only for- 
the markedly able 'wbo, if poor, should be subsidised 
by the State, or for those who can pay its full cost. . . . 
Education in the early stages must he made a real edu- 
cation related to life, and manual training should bo com- 
pulsorj’ tbroughout this period. . . . Increased facili- 
ties for technical and industrial education must be 
provided.” 

16. In the present financial depression and in the 
consequent retrenchment in the Government services, the tide 
of unemployment has risen still higher. It is in no way sur- 
prising, therefore, that witnesses are even more alarmed by the 
present situation. There is a stronger feeling than ever that 
unemployment is due primarily to an imperfectly adjusted 
system of education, and that drastic readjustment is re- 
quired. In view of the unanimity among our witnesses in 
this matter, we shall be content with giving an excerfjt 
from the evidence of the deputation from the Anjuman-i- 
Himayat-i-Islam : 

” The daily iucreasing number of the unemployed. .. .is n 
clear indication that tho present system of university 
education is a failure. The University produces an 
enormous number of graduates every year. Only a 
small number of thoso gain admission to tho public 
services through tho competitive examinations. A 
certain number become medical and legal practitioners, 
of whom a substantial majority become unsuccessful. 
This is due to the foot that they Lavo adopted these pro- 
fessions, regardless of their aptitude and mental equip- 
ment and merely because flioy had nothing else to do.^ , . 

A largo majority have to fall back on clerical 
jobs. But since so many clerks ore not v anted, our 
graduates odd every year to tho number of unemployed 
and live lives of discontent and unhoppinc'is. These 
people cannot but be a potential Bourco of danger to tho 
State.” 


(it) Jiccent Innovations. 

17. "Wo shall now discuss Boino recent inqiroveinents 
In education with n view to doteniiining whotlier tliey Imvo 
homo good fruit, or whether they have been prevented 
from doing so by defects in the Bystem. 
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In vernacular schools tlicro lias been a groat quantitative 
■advance, the enrolment having risen from 875,429 in 
1920 and 1921 to 984,750 in 1930-81. It is important to 
our enquiry to discuss whether this advance is likely to 
accentuate the congestion in high schools and colleges, or 
■whether a complete and efficient system of rural education 
is being built up which will provide suitable educational 
facilities to village children of ordinary capacity in the 
■vicinity of their homes, and w'hich will build up a spirit of 
leadership in the villages. 

18. In order to attain the latter objective the vernacular 
schools should first bo efficient. If they are not so, village 
boys cannot be blamed if they seek education wherever it 
■can best be found. The following passage* from the Hartog 
Beport is therefore disturbing : 

" Throughout tlio whole educational system thoro is waste and 
inofTcctivoness. In tlio primary system, which, from our 
point of view, should bo designed to produce literacy 
and the capacity to exercise an intelligent vote, the 
waste is appalUug. So far as wo can judge, the vast 
increase in numbers in primary schools produces no com- 
mensurate increase iu literacy, for only a small propor- 
tion of those who are at tho primary stage reach Class IV, 
in which the attainment of literacy may be expected. . . . 

, It is to be rememberod that under present conditions of 
rural life, and with tho lack of suitable vernacular litera* 
turo, a ciuld has verj' little chances of attaining literacy 
after leaving school; and, indeed, oven for tho literate 
there are many chances of relapse into illiteracy." 

; Efforts have been made in the Punjab to combat these 
Bhortcomings. The number of wasteful one-teacher schools 
is almost negligible as compared with those in other pro- 
vinces. Again, we infer from the Hartog Eeport that the 
agency and methods of inspection in the Punjab compare 
favourably with those in other provinces. 

19. The Hartog Committeef indicated the points at 
which improvements could best be made : 

" Tho best point at which to break ‘ the vicious circle ’ is undoubt- 
edly that of the supply and training of teachers. . . . 
Effective arrangementg for training vernacular teachers 
must, generally speaking, precede the expansion of 


*Page 345. 
IPage 77. 
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primary schools ; and the training of vernacular teachers 
; itself depends upon a good supply of recruits from the 

middle vernacular schools. Hence money spent on ox- 
‘ pension and improvement of vernacular middle schools 

and on vernacular training institutions vill yield o 
larger and more permanently fruitful return than 
money spent on almost any other of the many objects 
which are dear to tho heart of the educationist.” 

In the Punjab tlio number of lower middle schools (with- 
six classes) has risen from 402 in 1920-21 to 2,484 
in 1930-31 and tliat of vernacular middle schools (with 
eight classes) from 213 to 785 during the same period. 
The first fruits of this development lm^'e been satisfactory, 
as more than half of tlie primarj' pujiils now receive their 
schoohng in the primary departments of secondary 
schools, where the teaeliing should be more effective and 
better supervised than in sojiarato primary scliools. 
AYlint is even more important is that an ample .supply of 
reasonablj’ qualified teachers in vernacular schools lias boon 
guaranteed by tho increased number of vernacular middle 
schools. As a result of tin’s policy, in 1930-81 tlioro wore 
*' 20,254 or 81 per cent, trained and certificated tonchors 
out of a total of 25,077 in voniaeulnr schools mnintninod 
b}' district boards. The 2,020 junior vernacular loachers 
under training in 1930-31 will rcdnco still fnrthor the 
number of untrained teachers.” 

20. litlicicucy U not, however, tho only consideration. 
Many witnesses have urged lliat, if it is to bo ofTectivo^ 
tho teaching in rural scliooH should bo in Ijiiriuory with 
village conditions and reqiiiromonts and .‘should thoroforo bo 
related to innlters wliicli (Ii<* 'ilhige cliiltl aixl )»iions 

and understands. Attempf.s lia\e l»c«*u uiadc to arliieve 
those idea's. .School faniis and gardens ImM* been started 
in many of the vernnciihir schools; and efforts hn^e been 
made to ndajtt (he (caching to rural requirements. The 
Director of Public fn.sfnictioji has infornicd ns tliai — 

•*HumI ►cirruc (n nanp* -itc J.ul»j‘rt frnipn«iM” agriralturi-, 
fcanrf, villcigo famtHtioiJ. ro-ci'criiMfiii and «l»‘na»)fary 
riMc-') li.n* r‘V»nth Ntn pmviited nn loi iijlrnn»i\«' t» 

»» th»' Virimnilnr Html rxnimiintaifi. . . 

11m- inc/ioM-n of ihi- Mibjcct umj \wJl lx- npmhd nn n 
f.\r*r» Apliiaj-’ r« fotm m llic ^irnnnilir Itf 

itu<ty Mill not only tqtiiji n pal'd "ilb »|iat Im- 
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know na nn inteHiprnt and useful inembor of tho villago 
coiniimnity, hut will also facilitate his return to bis an* 
cfstral vocation of farming.” 

21. But tills objoclivo cannot bo attained inoroly by- 
mean's of improved curricula and toxt-boolcg. Tho teachers 
should bo men who know tho village and will guide tho villago 
folk towards bettor conditions of life and workj Above all 
tho training should be such ns will encourage pupils to re- 
main part of the villago and spend lives of service in the 
betterment of tho eounlrj'side. 

Wo have visited tho vernacular training schools at 
Gakklmr and Jullundur. The former institution has the 
advantage of a largo estate of somo twenty acres, which 
has been developed into a vor3* oasis by tho pupils with its 
largo farm and well laid-out gardens. The latter institution 
docs not possess the same advantages, but bas also achieved 
creditable results. The physical training has reached a liigli 
standard of efficiency. Both institutions scorned to hav§ 
many points of practical contact with tho villages. We 
did not have an opportunity of examining in detail the actual 
methods of training, but they appeared to be well-dovised. 

We also visited the Middle and Training School at Moga, 
•which is maintained by tho American Presbyterian Mission. 
The Principal, tho Rev. A. E. Harper, has described the 
purpose of the institution to be — 

” to provide nn oducnlion nrisiag out of the child’s experience 
and environment, to use his natural impulse'} and interests 
with the object of inspiring and preparing him for 
real community service. Our object is to encourage 
him to see not only the present needy condition of 
the villago, but also what the villago and his own people 
might become through Christian service, and to realise 
that ho has a peculiar responsibility and privilege in the 
light of his training to go back and help in this uplift. 
We cannot claim to have accomplished this objective, 
but.... several of our graduates have gone back 
to the villages : and there is an enthusiastic desire 
among them to give their time and strength for the itu^ 
provement of their people.” 

. 22. In spite of these improvements, the vernacular 
school system is still embarrassed by many difficulties. .Mr/ 
E. Sanderson, Director of Public Instruction, has written ’ 
” I am not with those who hold that English should be the lingua 
Jranca of the Punjab. I hold -strongly that a vemaculat. 
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elementary system is essential, at any rate for the vast 
majority of the mral population. .... The ruralg have 
6Gen the urbang advance through an English education, 
> and they foal most strongly that they should now fight 

their way to the front through the same agency. The 
I situation is rendered more diffic/lt by the praiseworthy 

decision of the Government of India to give 50 per cent. 

, of the vacancies at the Eoyal Military Academy to men 

in the ranks; every man of the recruited classes now 
feels that his sons should have the chance of the King’s 
Commission. It is all the moro necessary to provide for 
tho people of the countrj’sido a vernacular sj^stom which 
will develop their intelligence and impress upon them 
the fact tliat'leaming can improve thoir conditions of 
. life in tho villages.” 

The Bov. and Jfrs. A. E. Harper, after pointing out 
certain defects in the vernacular system, Imvo alluded to 
another obstacle in tho patli of progress : 

” Another causo of failuro of (ho vernacular scliool to givo the 
host opportunity to all is tho popular misconception 
of tho values of education. In the popular view the 
vernacular and Anglo'Vornncnlar aro not parallel schemes 
of education, as tlioro is a decided implication of siipo* 
riority attached to English studios and of inforority to 
vernnrular Studies. Henco vernacular education labours 
under tho liandicap of unpopularity. It enrols mainly 
those who aro bairotl, becanso of their place of resi* 
dcnco or their poverty, from receiving Anpln*vemacuiar 
education. 

f^tndents kno^^-n to ii», whoso fniiiilies aro of depro^sed cJ.issos 
oripin, often fi*<'l hittenn'ss hocau^o thoy Imvo not had 
(tio opportunity of an An'^Io-virnucuinr f'o/no 

o( them will Facrific** hnivi ly. hut cdlrn uriwj-oly, to ^*ivo 
voungor brothers and ».ialers the * iduc,ilioii * tlmy have 
niis’f'ii.” 

UV proceed to consider ccrinin improvcmniH in tho 
high schools^ with n view to ilotonnuihig wliollmr (hoy f>ro- 
vido n finn foundation of iinivcrjiity atmlhs and also whelhor 
rnitnhlo nrr.angernenla nro inado for Ihoso hoys wlio Imvo 
neither (he means nor the cap.aeity to rontemjilato admission 
(f) the Univer>ity. 

Wo havn visited n numlMT f>f high selK^ds under private 
at well iirufi r ptifdic managfUjent. -Mr»st of ffmto 
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are commodious and •well-built. Their bright and tidy gar- 
kiens and spacious playing fields are pleasing features. 

Facilities for higher secondary education are more widely 
distributed in the Punjab than in other provinces, a large 
number of Government high schools and intermediate colleges 
Taa'ving been established in rural areas. Village boys of 
capacity thus have good opportunity of being prepared for 
matriculation in the vicinity of their homes. 

Another important innovation lias been the intro- 
duction of post-matriculation classes, in which boys are 
trained for clerical employment. 

Hakim Ahmad Shujaa lias expressed the following 
opinion upon the utility of the training given in these clerical 
;and commercial classes : 

“ It can bo proved beyond doubt that Matriculates who havo 
passed the post-matriculation commercial oxamlnation 
are today in greater demand than the graduates of the 
Punjab University. When I as the head of a Govern- 
ment office had to recommend the appointment of clerks, 
Iprofeired these post-matriculatcs to graduates, even to 
M.As., and I am glad to say that they aro to-day more 
useful to the office than many of their seniors wlio aro 
graduates.” 

We have made no altcinpt to appraise the efficiency 
of the teaching in these schools, but tlie fact that, in 1930-31, 
SG per cent, of the teachers hud received training, is a favour- 
able indication of good teaching. 

' 24. Another pleasing feature of these as well ns of other 

types of school is the attention paid to pliysical training. 
We have seen many of the schools at the lime of physical 
training, and arc impressed by the excellence of the work. 
Wo also visited the ‘ refresher course ’ which was being 
held by Mr. H. W. Hogg for physical training supervisors, 
and were much interested in Ihc varietj’ of exercises which 
havo been designed to suit tlie weaker ns well ns the stronger 
pupils. 

Wo must express our Jiigh appreciation of the work 
which has been achieved by Mr. Hogg and his assistants 
all over the province, and wo hope that they ■Nrill receive 
<5ven greater encouragement in the future than in the 
past. The Punjab is ahead of nil other parts of Intlia 
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in. this- matter.' -and • that the schools are helping to 
keep alive the great military traditions of the province. 
The maintenance of these standards of physical cuJtiiro 
in schools and their continuation in colleges, with such 
changes as may be found necessary, vdll ensure the fulfilment 
of one of the essential aims of education. 

25. It might b© expected that, with these material 
advantages and witli a high percentage of trained teachers^ 
the high schools of the Punjab would have achieved a large 
measure of success ; but these hopes have not been realised 
to their fullest extent owing to defects in the system. 

The main handicap which is imposed on the proper 
development of the high schools is tliat they mark neither 
the beginning nor the end of a definite stage of education. 
They suffer h-oni a muUiplieity of aims. Tliey include 
boys both old and young, some of whom are being prepared 
for entrance to the University, wliile others have neither 
the intention nor the capacity for such study. 

Pupils join a high scJiooJ at anytime during the course. 
Some are admitted hi the priinai^' classes ; and others in any 
year up till the completion of the middle stage. Thus* 
tliere is no clearly defined beginning of the course when tlio 
entrants can be properly selected. In consequence many 
of them of inferior nttaininent.s and witliont nnycloar object- 
ive drift into the high classes. 

If, as is counnonly held, the Intermediate is merely 
ii continuntion of the school course, it follows that the 
liigli .'schools tnlic tlieir pupils only a portion of the way 
and leave it to others to coiiiptoto the worh (in the case of 
those who desire to finish the course) in the unsuitable 
atmosphere of a college. Mr. 3fu(Ian Gopnl Singh 1ms cor- 
roctiv described the po.sit/on of the toiic}iorf< in the schools 
in this rc«!pecl : 

“ On tlu' wbo(<j tlie te.ic?icrsnr<*a »*<*ry iiardorerkiaf: Jot. WJjut 
thi'V liich is giiidftfico and e-'jM'ci.ilh' than in which to 
I'on-olidftte Ihcir t<'aclaiig tewanls the (‘ad ef the c(»ijrii(*. 
Ju«>t wlu-nn l»ov is hcgiinaug to I'icJ. ap tJtin;.’s and to 
ri -poml to th» tiMching, the fcir nml ernm (*f the ct- 
niimmtjon ^l»(lll tlio sOioIe thimr. Many at as are nvsan, 
ih.U th»’ Ust or to oro llio moil profitalao in an 
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' 'The recent Indian Military College Committee* developed 
the same theme : • , 

• “ It is essential that professional education should bo based ou 

“ the firm foundation of general education..'. There does 

not seem to us sufficient guarantee that hoys have always 
received an adequate grounding in what are usually 
considered to be the basic subjects of school education. 

Again, such general education should be given, in our opinion, 
in a good and •well-regulated school, but wo observe^ 
ma’ny boys pass Matriculation at the early age of fifteen 
(or even younger) and then proceed to a college. They 
thus lose the bracing stimulus of school life and are 
denied suitable training in those qualities which aro bo 
valuable to succGbs in life. However beneficial it may 
bo in other directions, a college education is no Bub* 
stitute for good .«chool education (with its school dis- 
cipline, its school games, and its school methods of •work) 
for boys vlio are on the threshold of professional study.'* 


2G. Tho followng figures, which have been taken from 
the Education Boport for 1930-81, support tliese views : 



lIlOQ CUSSES. 

iKTESUEOJATir. 

DmecE. 

Arc. 

IX. 

X. 

1 year. 

11 yrar. 

I yea*. 

II year. 

11—12 

0 

1 





12—13 

67 

4 





13—14 

876 

GO 

7 




11-15 

3,242 

731 

36 

7 

1 


15-lC 

4,400 

2,693 

305 

C3 

1 


lfi-17 

3.844 

3,421 

766 

327 

17 

1 . 

17—18 

2,379 

2.953 

892 

719 

130 

27 


It is disturbing that ns many ns 79D boys below tho 
ago of fifteen were then being prejiared for Matriculation 
and that 43 boys below tho age of fifteen were enrolled in 
tho first Inlennediato class. Again, 149 boys below tho ago 
of eighteen wore being prepared for a degree in tho first 
year, and 28 boys in the second year of the course. Even 
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(it) European, 


1. 

Lawrenco CoIIogo, Gboragali .. 

J23 

2. 

Bishop Cotton School, Simla 

9 


(m) Private. 


1. 

Hindu Sahlia CoIIogo, Amritsar 

651 

2. 

D. M. College, Moga 

272 

3, 

D. A.-V. CoIIogo, Hoshiarpur 

304 

4. 

D. A.-V. College, Bawalpindi 

449 

5. 

Khalsa College, Lj'allpur 

270 

6. 

Khalsa College, Gujranwala . , 

245 


29. The aim ot the Government colleges has been to 
provide suitable training for hojs between the ages of about 
fourteen and eighteen in S6p.’,rate self-contained institu- 
fions in the vicinity of their homes and free from the tempta- 
tions at a large city. The teaching was therefore to be 
conducted by school rather than college methods, and for this 
fiurpose provision was made for a number of school classes 
Ivith about forty students in each. It was hoped that faci- 
lities of this kind would be widely appreciated, and that, as a 
result, the serious congestion of young students in the Lahore 
colleges would be relieved. 

We have visited the colleges at Hoshiarpur, Campbell- 
pUr and Lyallpur, and two of onr number visited the college 
at Gujrat. In each case the buildings are most suitable and 
the spacious playing fields give ample provision for healthy 
■exercise. The staffs are generally satisfactory in quality as 
well as in quantity. - - 

30. It is all the tnore disappointing therefore, especially 
in view of the congestion in the Lahore colleges, that these 
colleges have not received adequ.ate support, and that many 
of them are half full. • 

Some witnesses have tried to explain this disappointing 
state ot affairs by pointing out that many members of the 
staffs, though men of good qualifications, are deficient in 
teaching capacity and therefore adopt the methods of a 
college instead of those of a school. As Mr. Sri Kishan, who 
has served -as Principal first. of Gujrat College and is now 
Principal ot Dharrasalo College, has observed, “ a lecture at 
the Intcrtnediato stage is not a suitable form ot instruction 
for boys, who need far more the bonofits of class discipline 
and of class teaching.” The Education Department is of the 
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•fiamo opinion, and hag made nrrangoinonfs for some of tlic?o 
men to receive a course of (mining nt (lie Central Training 
College. 

It is probable also that the scale of fees, which is con- 
siderablj' higher than (hose Ici'ied in privately managed 
institutions, is to some c.vlont responsihlo for the comparative 
unpopularity of those colleges. 

31. These handicaps by themselves are not sufTiciont 
to account for the small enrolment of these colleges ; wo 
must go deeper to di‘?cover the mot of the trouble. Jlr. 
Sri Kishan has written that — 

"Tho sebomo of tlio Intorn)C<lmto Collogo of Iho four-year type 
is nn oxrellcnt ono. ... It is intended for llio boy 
wlio will join Class IX and will thus bo able to reap tho 
full bonofifc of tho course. Ho has tho opportunity of 
coming in contact with teachers of high qualifications ; 
bo can tabo lus cxcrclso regularly in oxtonsivo playing 
fields ; bo can work in a well-cquippod laboratory fitted 
with gas and water and good apparatus ; bo has access 
to a wcll-stockcd library and reading-room. If ho is a 
boarder, be lives in a sanitary hostel and learns to hold 
iiis own with his follow-boarders. In short, he can re- 
ceive his high school education in very favourable 
circumstances. 

But it is a matter for deep regret that, mainly through the self- 
ishness of the local non-Govemment schools, the Govern- 
ment intermodmte colleges have never had a fair chance 
of success so for as Classes IX and X are concerned. . . . 
Many of the colleges are therefore compelled to admit 
only those boys whom the local schools do not want 
or cannot retain. This unsatisfactory recruitment 
leads to poor results in Matriculation, and these react 
unfavourably on future recruitment. The colleges have 
thus been struggling in a vicious circl?, and it is difficult 
to see the remedy, except by a complete overhaul of the 
system which permits this unhappy competition. . . . 
In many places there is a regular system of touting for 
boys.” 

82. We have heard from other witnesses that there 
is much undesirable canvassing for pupils, but we have some 
sympathy with the authorities of schools who desire to retain 
their more competent pupils until tho end of the high school 
course. Mr. A. C. C. Hervey, Principal, Government College, 
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According to these figures, 6,876, that is, almost 22 per 
cent, of the total enrolment of 31,457 in Classes IX and X, 
were unable even to appear for the j\ratriculation before they 
were eighteen years of age, and 10 per cent, of them were un- 
able to appear before the age of nineteen. With these figures 
before us, it is not possible to accuse the Hartog Committee 
of exaggeration when they urged that these boys were wast- 
ing their own time and other people’s money. Indeed, the 
diversion of these boys at an earlier stage to vocational 
training or practical occupations is the process on which all 
reform of higher education should turn. 

(iii) Proposah for reform. 

86. There is a ^videspread demand for drastic reform 
in the secondary system. The Ahmadiyya deputation have 
observed that — 

'* no university reform is possible without reforming and im- 
proving the priroaiy and secondary’ systems of education 
If the University is to function wol] and avoid waste 
of time and ene^, it must be fed by on efficient and well 
organised system of primary and secondary schools.*’ 

Dr. Khalifa Shuja-ud-din has urged that — 

“ a thorough re-organisation is tbo pressing need of the boar» 
and no ndvanco is possible without a radical chango in 
the educational system and ideals." 

Malik Bnrkat Ali writes : 

" The present system of liigbor education noods rojnodolling. 
There ia an invoteroto tendency blindly to join coI/egM 
in utter disregard of intollcctnnl fitness, and many a 
voung man, ^bose e<!ucalton slumld roalh Icnninale 
at the socondory ntngo, finds Inrnsolf ilrjvcri by this blind 
tendency to the college wbero bo should nover bo. 

Tlie reason vhy this tendency 1ms cornu into existence i* 
that the fccondarj' stage is too weak to perrnrl parents 
to lot tlicir chiWreo stay there. In order to check this 
tendency, vhich leads to great waste of energy,*, it is neces- 
rary that the ir-condarj' rtngo of eilurntjon rhoiild bo 
crnij'fhraldy broadenw! and strcngtheni-d, Ili'dier nloca- 
tien i< tiHanl for the s<»!ect few, and tbo interests 
of the rountry demand that the present ruib for higher 
e<luration, rr-iilling in terrilde uneniplorinonl and 
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Khan Bahadur Sheildi Din Muhammad, JI. L. C., sup- 
ports this view : 

*' Tho lemedy is not far to seek, Beform school education, 
adjust it properly to higher education, reduce tho burden 
that now weighs heavy on the intellect ol a student, 
try to Indianise university education, popularise the 
classical languages of the country, patroni'^e its ver- 
naculars, and you will create a real thirst for knowledge 
among tho students and succeed in meeting the real needs 
of the country.” 

Mr. G. C. Chatterji maintains that — 

” the worst feature of our present system is the lack of a 
proper standard of secondary oducotion. So long as 
this is not improved, no scheme of University reform is 
likely to bo of any use. 

. 37. The Hartog Committee* suggested the general 
directions in which a reconstruction of secondary education 
might be attempted : 

** Wo think that a large number ol the pupils in high schools 
would benefit more by being in schools of another type. 

Two kinds ol remedy suggest themselves— 

(1) Tho retention in tho middle vernacular schools o 

more of tho boys intended for rural pursuits 
accompanied by the introduction of a more 
diversified curriculum in those schools ; 

(2) The diversion of rnoro boys to industrial and com- 

mercial caretTS at tho end of tlio middle stage, 
for nliicli provision Fhouid be made by alterna- 
tive courses in that stage, preparatory to special 
instruction in technical and industrial schools.” 

Tlio Ahmadiyn deputation bavo advocated a remodel- 

ling. 

” of tho various courses of study on such lines as to leave 
plenty of possibilities for the boys to branch off into lac- 
ralivo walks of life at different stages of their educa- 
tion.” 

Hakim Alimed Sliujaa urges that — 

"no enquiry into the Punjab Unirmity edmin'ftntksi cr 
courses of study ran result in any cr.Ief j tl e fccnda- 

tions of the Vnivernty are lul ilanlially altrrt-i. To 
achieva llis object the Committee will cct coJy have to 

i?7. 
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oxamino tho degree coll^^s, but will have to go to the 
intennodiato colleges and thence to the eocondary eoIioo 1< 
and tho primary pchools.” 

Tliere is in fact almost complofo iinanimit}’ among our 
witnesses in respect to this Buggeslion. 

88. Tho Director of Public Instruction, in consultation 
vith some of his colleagues in tljo Education Department, 
has offered detailed proposals for reconstruction : 

“ In reconstructing the educational pystoin, wo must boar in 
mind tho distinction between tlio vernacular and tlio 
Anglo-vernacular ladders. It is tho duty of tho State to 
provide primary elementary education in tlio vernacular 
for its future citizens. It is not necessarily the duty 
of the State to provide cheap secondary education lead- 
ing to (ho University. Bovs entering tho Anglo-vemacti- 
!nr schools should he such as can i>ay for it or el?o earn 
It hy their lirain«. This latter coinhtion involves a Juoro 
generous scholarship system than exists at present.” 

Tho Director (lien f»ropo«od nn nmalgamation of tho 
lower mid ujiper muldlo pchools into nn eight or a nine-clnss 
school iiK’huUug primary eius-^os, after whieh nn exumituvliou 
^^ould bo taken leading to education ilifTeri nt fypt*.*^ : 
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English teaching would give the boys more time for learn- 
ing the vernaculars.” 

89. Lala Chetan Anand, Principal, Government Inter- 
mediate College, Lyallpur, has suggested that “ the Inter- 
mediate should be so modified as to serve as a really effective 
preparatory course, both for professional careers and for 
university studies.” He advocates 

” the cutting down of tho school coorso to nine years and utilis- 
ing the year gained for intermediate work. By this 
means, the student will be placed during the period of 
his adolescence in a more intellectual atmosphere under a 
superior staff in an institution which will afford better 
facilities for tho development of his mental and physical 
powers. The Intermediate, thus modified, will also 
ensure a gradual transition from the lesson method of 
instruction of tho school classes to the lecture method in 
the degree classes. ... It may be orgued that the 
reduction of tho period of atudies in the school classes 
will lower the standard, but this should be compensated 
by substituting the vernacular for English as the medium 
of instruction and by revising the middle and high 
courses so as to eliminate the present duplication of work 
in several subjects.” 

40. Hr. Jfadan Gopal Singh has made similar proposals, 
though different in certain details, whereby tbe system of 
school education should be remodelled in order 

” to oliminato that largo body of students who come to tho 
University, either with tho avowed object of qualifying 
for ‘ service ’ (as distmguished from those who aro quali- 
fying for the liberal professions), or who do not know 
at all why they aro at tho University.” 

On the assumption that many boys “ ore too old when they 
pass Matriculation, ” Jlr. Hadan Gopal Singh proposed 
that a public examination should bo lield at the end of 
Class IX, which would mark the completion of tho secondaiy 
stage. This innovation would bo “ in keeping wth the 
general feeling that boys and girls should be free to leave 
school earlier in order to do their apprenticeship to a trade 
or business.” 

41. Hr. G. C. Chatterji has made similar proposals. He 
has first emplmsised the need of radical refonu : 

” No radical or useful reform of tho university system is possible 
without overhauling the whole oducationa! system. 
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Such a reform is long overdue. The srstem arose under 
conditions which have totally changed", and has outlived 
its utility. It arose out of the need of tho British Admi- 
nistration for the services of clerks, and even this object 
is carried out most unsatisfactorily. The Punjab is now 
becoming a self-governing democracy ; and it is not sur- 
prisbg that a system which was designed to tum out office 
clerks has failed completely to turn out successful 
citizens.'' 

He then offers definite proposals for the reconstruc- 
tion of the school system : 

“ The first stage of edtication should be the elementary stage 
with four classes, which would be available for the whole 
population and would enable them to discharge their 
civic duties with intelligence. . . . 

The second stage might be called the secondary stage and would 
include five classes. Its completion would roughly cor- 
respond with the present Matriculation, though in prac- 
tice it would be shorter by one year. The medium of 
instruction would bo the vernacular with English as a 
second language. At tho end of this stage there would 
be two outlets, the one towards teclmical and vocational 
courses and the other towards a higher stage of literary 
education. Tho completion of this stage would bo marked 
by a public ex.ammation. 

The third stage would bo one of throe years and would load to 
tho Matriculation which would replace the present 
Intormodiate. Tho course would ho one of a liberal and 
general typo, and tho medium of instruction would be 
English, Apart from (bo English Jangungo and tho ver- 
nacular which would ho compulsor;j% there would bo 
a liberal clioico of optional subjects. . . . Edu- 
cation would ho imparted by instructional rather than 
by lecturing motlioda. Tho instruction both in tho English 
language as well as in otlior subjects should roach a 
Inehcr degroo of officioncy than is now attujnod by Ihoso 
who now pass the Intemicdinto uxaminalion.” 

42. These roformera have boon guided mainly by Iho 
following principles : 

(q) The Intermediate classes should be remoce/1 Jrom the juris- 
diction of the UniverstUj and le rcph;ccd by a ntore 
efficient teheme of school teaching. 

(b) TIjo Fcljool course should bo tlii idod into o number of 
soparalo stages, oath complete in itself and witli a cJoarlj 
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dofinod oljjpctivo ; nnd thcro ilionld bo no ovcrl.'ipping 
bolwpcn Ihom. 

(c) "Amngomonts plionld bo mado for bojs to bo roloa«!od ot 
nn oarllor tigo from a purely literary form of education, 
and facilities pitould bo provided at this point for voca* 
cational training in repanto inslitnlions. 

(<?) Tho«o boys who nro competent and aiger to onlor a uni- 
versity should first undergo a courso dosignod for that 
purpose in separato institilutions. 

(e) Tlio strain imposed by tbo present system of biennial 
examinations should bo reliovod, and an oxaminatioa 
should ho held only at the end of a definite stago of edu- 
cation. 

(/) Tlio courses should bo so designed ns to oncourago a con- 
tinuous courso of stud^’ and to discourage frequent 
changes in subjects and tlio selection of unsuitablo com- 
binations of subjects. 

(5) The teaching of tho vernnculara should ho improved. 

(A) The its« 0/ the cermcular medium should be extended. 

43. One of the iimny ndvanlngos wljich should result 
Irom a reconstruction of this kind would bo to adjust voca- 
tional training in a suitable manner and in tho proper place 
in tho general scheme of education. As tlio Hartog Com- 
mittee observed, general and vocational education would 
become complementary instead of antagonistic to each 
other. 

Some witnesses, however, have advocated different 
arrangements for tho extension of vocational education. 
Professor Carter Speers, of Forman Christian College, 
Lahore, has criticised tho University because it has “ failed 
to provide any but the most limited facilities for vocational 
training.” Professor Uovi Dyal of J). A.-V. College has 
also referred to tho proposal, now under consideration 
by the University, that the following sliould be introduced 
into the Intermediate course as elective subjects : 

(a) Electrical instruclion and repairs ; 

(t) Motor car repairing ; 

(c) Horticulture ; 

(di Taxidermy ; 

(e) Chemical industries ; 

(/) Photography ; and 
(3) Toilet materials. 

In the opinion of Professor Devi Dyal, the introduction 
of these subjects will serve to reduce unemployment. ” As 
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soon as the financial conditions improve, the Xlniversity and 
Government should make combined efforts for the establish* 
ment of a polytechnic.” 

^ pur witnesses are unanimous that more extensive 
facilities should be made available for vocational training, 
but many are doubtful whether a university is the proper 
agency for providing such facilities. Moreover, their 
introduction in separate colleges would be very expensive, 
and would not conduce to eflSciency. It is also doubtful 
whether a few hours’ training in the week alongside of the 
study of literary subjects would be of much practical value. 
Such a scheme is calculated to defeat the very object 
which it sets out to achieve, as tlie longer the boys remain 
in a literary institution and spend most of their time in 
literary studies, the less likely will they be to take up practical 
occupations in life. 

We give below the opinions of Dr. H. B. Dunnicliff : 

“ I am opposed to tho introduction of vocational subjects at any 
stage of University education. Such courses are suitable 
for a polytechnic or Technical Institute, and the province 
is in definite need of such an institution. While there 
seems to be no prospect of the Department of Industries 
making provision for such courses of training, I do not 
think that it is the duty of the University to depart from 
its normal functions to supply the want. Such vocational 
courses cannot provide accurate training in the theory 
of the processes of which they teach the practice, and 
they will turn out tradesmen not professional men. To 
my mind, the replacement of ono of the exact Bciences 
or an Arts subject by a vocational subject is retrogressive. 

Intermediate colleges already try to teach too many aubjecta, 
and tho introduction of now coml'iiiations increases 
cost of staff (and consequently fees) and involves compli- 
cations in time-table which are very nearly insuperable.” 

Vocational training will be more successful if it is properly 
adapted to the scheme of school education in the manner 
suggested by the other ■witne.sscs ■whom we have already 
quoted. 

44. JIany of these w’itncsscs have also suggested that 
Ujo reconstructed .srliemo of pro-iinivorsity teaching, along 
with the examination hold at the end of Class IX, sliould 
bo placed under a special Board constituted for tho purpose. 
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■file Board of High School and Intermediate Education in 
the United Provinces has been referred to in this connexion.. 
This Board was constituted by means of legislation and 
includes representatives of the universities in that province. 
Its main functions are to arrange the several courses, to 
conduct the examinations, to recognise institutions and 
provide for their inspection. 

We have been informed that the Board, as a piece of 
administrative machinery, has achieved a large measure of 
success, and that its several functions are carried out with 
impartiality and efiBciency. The main difficulty in the United 
Provinces, however, is that owing to shortage of money it 
has not yet become possible to provide separate institutions, 
properly devised and equipped for the pre -university course. 

Another difficulty which arises in the United Provinces 
is that the High School examination is held mthin two 
years of the Intermediate examination. As a result, the 
pre-university course is too short, and diversion into voca- 
tional channels is attempted too late. Our witnesses have— 
rightly, we think — recommended that the first public examina- 
tion should be held at the end of Class VIII or Class IX, so 
as to enable boys to take up vocational training at an earlier 
age and also to provide for a longer pro-university course. 

45. Some witnesses have also suggested that a few 
secondary schools of a better typo and on somewhat 
similar lines to the Public Schools in England should bo 
instituted in the Punjab. 

Hr. F. L. Brayno has written : 

“ There is a very strong feeling that there should bo schools 
available for 'what is oupkomistically described as the 
nilmg class or tbo officer class. However wo describe 
then], there is a large Dumber of people whose children, 
when they grow up, will not compote for petty jobs, but 
will either compote for high offices in the public s<*rvices 
or will be responsible for higo estates or large businesses 
or will go into public life. These boys require training 
in leadership and organisation. Their parents have the 
means, if schools were available, to pay a fair sum for 
tbo education of their children on definitely more expen- 
sive lines tlian can be afforded for the children of the 
less well-to-do. The provision of such schools itiould be 
encouraged.” 
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There is undoubtedly a danger in attempting to trans- 
plant institutions with traditions deeply rooted in the past 
from another country with its different conditions of life 
and society, hut there is good reason to anticipate that ft 
few schools o£ a better tj’pe and avith comparatively high 
fees would be much appreciated in the Punjab. 

It therefore seems necessary that in nty scheme of 
reeonstniction there should bo a certain degree of flexibility 
in order to include schools of this or other types, without 
cramping their scope and individuality. 



CHAPTER V. 

The Colleges of the University. 

Wclmvonlroady referred very bnofl}* to recent attempts 
io transform the Univorsit}' from a body which proscribes 
curricula and conduct.s oxamtnalioiis into a teaching institu- 
tion. Elsewhere in this report we shall examine in detail 
the method which has been employed in this process. At 
tins point wo are concerned with the difficulties which liave 
confronted the Univorsit}' in these attempts. 

2. The examining university has been subjected to 
much criticism in India and elsewhere. For example, the 
Haldane Commission have concluded : 

“ We are convinced that it is not possible to organise a groat 
university raoroly by giving a number of independent 
institutions %vith dilTorent ftims and difTorent standards 
a formal connexion with a central degree — giving body, 
which has practically no control beyond the approval of 
syllabuses for dogroo courses, the recognition of indivi- 
dual teachers and the conduct of degree examinations 
.... Wo agree . . . that the power to control teach- 
ing is of more importance than the power to test it by 
granting degrees ; and that it is not possible ... for 
the greater teaching agencies of the metropolis to be 
brought (without interforin; with their independence) into 
true academical relations, upon proper terms, with the 
one existing university Almost every indep- 

endent institution .... pursues its own independent 
policy, and the evidence put before us by the authori- 
ties of the uninooi poraled sobools affords repeated confir- 
mation of this view.”* 

Thus, in the opinion of the Haldane Commission, the 
two great obstacles to transforming the University of London 
into a teaching institution were the great diversity in the aims 
and methods of the several colleges and their almost complete 
independence of each other and particularly of the Universi- 
ty. These observations apply with at least equal force to 
the Punjab University. 

In this chapter, we shall discuss the ivide diversity of the 
colleges, their present condition and the measure of control 
exercised over them by the Univereity. 

•P»g« 17, 
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(i) Diversity of the Colleges. 

S. There are fifty-one colleges affiliated to the Universi- 
ty. The difficulty lies not merely in the large number of in- 
stitutions which the University has to supervise, but even 
more in the great variety in their aims and standards. The 
task of welding them into a teaching university must 
indeed be vast. 

4. There are, first, the colleges of the University itself^ 
Oriental College, Law College and the recently constitut- 
ed Hailey College of Commerce — all of which are main- 
tained directly by the University and are in fact incor- 
porated colleges. 0\ring to a flaw in the Indian Universities 
Act of 1904, the University is bound to apply its rules of 
affiliation even to these colleges. It is therefore placed in a 
dilemma between the charge of favouring its o^vn colleges or, 
through fear of that charge, of exacting from them a stricter 
observance of the rules than it does from other colleges. 

5. Next, there are the professional colleges of Medicine, 
Teaching, Engineering and Agriculture, The control of the 
University is weakened by the fact that these colleges are 
closely linked with the policy and requirements of a parti- 
cular Department of Goveniment; they are controlled by 
the Head of that Department, and they are staffed by officers 
of the Goveramcnt, who may be transferred to other duties 
at short notice and ivifchout any reference to the University* 
A crucial situation would arise if, for the purpose of enforc- 
ing compliance with the regulations, the University found 
itself compelled to recommend disaffiliation of one of these 
colleges and thus to deny students the opportunity of 
graduating in their professions ; but in the last resort what 
other course is open to the University ? 

6. The Arts colleges are controlled in some cases, di- 
rectly or indirectly, by powerful religious and communal 
organizations, and in otiier cases by Government itself. 
Control by the University over these colleges must bo 
difficult. 

Some of these colleges aro located in close proximity to 
the University, others nio hundreds of miles away. Their 
toachors in some cases have onl^’’ rare opportunities of visiting 
Lnhore, while their students nmy not oven have soon the 
licndqnartcrs of tlm Universily. 
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There are wide differences of scope and efficiency among 
tliese colleges. The Lahore colleges, among thorasolvos, pro- 
vide the major part of the post-graduate teaching, and their 
staffs are therefore able to take a prominent place in the 
councils of the University. Some other colleges provide no 
teaching beyond the Pass courses, and their staffs are not 
adequately represented on any of the University bodies. 
The Intermediate colleges make no attempt to give univer- 
sity teaching ; indeed, they are not colleges at all, but 
rather schools with the laudable object of providing a good 
school education for boys up to the age of eighteen. 

7. ^lost of the girls reading in the University are en- 
rolled in the two women’s colleges in Lahore or in the now 
Stratford Intermediate College for Women at Amritsar 
maintained by Government, but some have joined men’s 
colleges — another complication. The questions arise whether 
the same rules of affiliation are equally suitable to men's and 
women’s colleges and whether special courses or variations 
from the ordinary courses should be allowed for women 
candidates. 

8. An additional complication is caused by tlio oxistonco 
of a number of colleges within the territorial jurisdiction of 
the Punjab University, but beyond the jurisdiction of the 
Punjab Government. There is comparatively easy access 
between the Punjab University and the Punjab Government, 
but communications between an Indian State, the North- 
West Frontier Province or Baluchistan and the University 
may bo not merely difficult but also doheato. Relations with 
the North-West Frontier have been further complicated by 
its transformation into a Governor's Province, with a 
Minister for Education who is responsible to the Legislature. 

Wo shall now discuss the condition of those different 
types of colleges, but shall reson'o discussion of the women’s 
colleges until a later chapter. 

(n) The Incorporated Colleges. 

9. Throe colleges, namely. Oriental College, Law 
College and Hailey College of Commerce, must bo distin- 
guished from the others by the fact that they are not merely 
affiliated, but are incorporated in and maintained by the 
University, Again, one of the tbroo— Oriental College— 
is an institution of pure leammg, while the other two are 
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maintained in order to provide professional training. Lav 
College is financially self-supporting ; the other two art 
maintained only with the assistance of large grants frorr 
Government. 

10. Oriental College is older than the University, 
having been established in 1870 by the Senate of Punjab 
University College on the basis of an older Oriental School. 
It was incorporated in Punjab University in 1882 and has 
occupied a peculiar position, forming originally an oriental 
ving preparing students for degrees in Oriental Learning and 
for a series of titles parallel to the various degrees conferred 
by the western wng of the University. During the past halt- 
century, however, the modem side of the University, organised 
on the western model, has inevitably far outstripped the 
growth of Oriental College, which has stood primarily for 
the maintenance of the traditional learning in classical 
Oriental languages. At the same time in Oriental 
College itself there has been a development in the higher 
Arts courses of the modern critical study of the classical 
languages. Professorships have been instituted in Arabic, 
Banshrit and Persian, mainly in tbe first instance for the 
purpose of encouraging research, though the incumbents 
now do a good deal of teaching in co-operation avith other 
colleges. More recently lectureships have boon instituted 
in the three modern Indian languages of the Province. These 
lecturers are chiefly occupierl in research work, ns at ijresenl 
there is no advanced teaching of those languages in the 
Faculty of Arts, and few students take the titles courses in the 
vemaculans. 

A considerable amount of work has been done by the 
stafT and 83- post-graduate students, the quality- of whicli has 
been appreciated not onl3' in India, but also in otlicr coun- 
tries. Ileferenco may bo iiiado to the Punjab University 
Oriental Publications .Series and to numerous scholarly 
contribution.s to the Oriental College magazine. 

In the wide mnge of Sanslcrit studies emphasis has 
hern laid on Yedic liferntiire. so often neglecterl in India, 
on liiigui'-tie history and on epigraply. It has been found 
po.-ibb* in ronnexir’n with M. A. t-anskrit teaching to itrculciUe 
Form tiling of tbe geru-rril prirreijdes of lingiiistic.s (ineluding 
pbom tie.) uitb spr-eral refererrer- to the Jndo-.trr'an Jar)/;uji/;es 
of India. This training lias hsl sevr-ral ftradnates to rnaka 
ditnil.d ►.■n-nlinr sliulii-r of llnir own language nrdiuhwt. 
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An introduction to research methods is provided as part of the 
M. A. course. 

Arabic and Persian form separate University Depart- 
ments, but in the college they are grouped closely together, 
and with them is associated the lectureship in Urdu. If 
there has been a debnite bias in these subjects, it has been 
towards history and biography. 

The lecturer in Hindi is a linguist trained in London 
as well as in Lahore. He is engaged on an Historical Grammar 
of Hindi. The worh of the lecturer in Punjabi (with that 
of his colleague in Urdu) is on the history of literature. 

All this research work has been greatly facilitated 
by the considerable number of manuscripts collected for 
the University Library during the last twenty years. Keport- 
ing on manuscripts offered to the Library is a regular duty 
of the college staff, several members of which have shown 
enterprise in the discovery of new material. 

The total number of students enrolled in the college 
is 230. They ate distributed as follows : — 


Serial 

Ho. 

Kaaie of eUw. 

Nottbcr 

of 

■todeota. 

TltulAZS. 


11^. 6an»i>nt, VI Year 

mm 


z 

Mj^. Sanskrit. V Year 



3 

II.A. Aralilc, Year 



4 

JI.A Aralnc. V Year 



6 

M.A. reman. VI ^ ear 



fl 

Sf.A. rer»ian, V ^ ear 



7 

Fbtftri, 11 Ye»r 



8 

ELailrl. 1 ^ear .. .. 



0 

Visbtrda, 11 leaf .. 

s 


10 

Viibaida, 1 Year 

21 


11 

llaolei FAril, 11 Year .. .. 

10 


IS 

Ytaulri ratU, I Year .. *. 

9 


13 

MauWl Aim, II Year •• 



14 

Mauhl Aim. 1 Y’ear 

8 


18 

Yiuntbi 1 atil, 11 Year 

IS 


IS 

Wonabl rani 1 Y’ear 

16 


17 

k!un»H Aim, 11 Year 

9 


18 

Vunsbl Aim. 1 Y ear 

9 


If 

Gj-anl, 11 Y ear .. 



ro 

Gsani, 1 Y ear 



SI 

\ aJaan, 11 Y ear .. .. 



£S 

VaJaan. 1 Y'ear 

7 


S3 

l>fli*bClaaa .. •• •• 






1 

S5 



>Cv«a.ia4 Ciiiaaa. 

rs 

l!f*>ocr* in Vrda Cla* •• •• 


J 


T«*l « 

tx> 
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taught in Iho schools by trained graduate teachers, who 
have taken a particular language in their university and 
training examinations. 

14. A Law School was established in Lahore in 1870, at 
the same lime as Oriental College, for the training of mulchtars 
and pleaders. It became incorporated in tlio University in 
1882, and was converted into a college with a whole-time 
Principal and staff in 1900. 

The halt) College prepares students for the degrees of 
LL.B. and LL.M. and for a Diploma in Conveyancing and 
Deed-writing. Tliere are now 828 students in the college, 
distributed as follows : 


F. E. L. Class 

. . . . 495 

LL.B 

..305 

LL.M. 

.. 4 

*Diploma 

.. 19 


For their instruction there aie, in addition to the Princi- 
pal, two permanent and one temporary full-time lecturers, 
besides fourteen part-time lecturers. Instruction by 
part-time lecturers concludes at 10 a. m., but arrangements 
are being considered for the continuation of part-time teaching 
in the evening. 

The College is accommodated in a building which faces 
the Senate Hall, It shares Maynard Hall with Oriental 
College. It also possesses a hostel which accommodates 
280 of its students. It conducts a journal and moots for the 
practical education of students. 

The Syndicate manages the College by means of a 
aub-comraittee, consisting of the Vice-Chancellor, the Pean 
(who is at present the Chief Justice of the High Court 
Lahore), three elected members of the Faculty of Law and 
tw'O members appointed by the Syndicate. 

15. One of the principal problems which Law College 
now presents is the largeness of its numbers, for the proper 
instruction of more than 800 students in the niceties of a 
w'ide range of complex subjects is bound, in any circumstances, 
to create difficulties in teaching and administration. 

The question of restricting admission at once arises, 
for it is generally recognised that the legal profession m 

clasft aiapcTwa for ©jcaroloation on 3l#t January. 
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the Punjab, us cisowhero in India, is greatly overcrowded. 
This condition has a two-fold evil effect. It promotes 
litigiousness nnd, by acute competition among tlic less 
competent practitioners, it tends— except in the liighest 
range — strongl}" to undermine the technical, civic and 
ethical standards of the profession. In view of the fact 
that Law College is the only institution in the Punjab 
authorised for the training of legal practitioners, the obvious 
dutj* rests upon the authority which controls it to restrict 
admission by raising the necessarj- standard, and so to 
improve the standards of leaching and examination within 
the College, that fe^Yer graduates shall emerge, and that these 
shall be m6n who will steadil 3 ' elevate the technical and 
ethical level of their profession. 

As the Principal, 5fr. C. L. Anand, has pointed out in his 
e%*idence, a proposal to restrict admission to the College is. 
not novel. In 1911 the Faculty of Law proposed to limit 
admission to 100 a year. In 1918 the Law College Sub- 
committee resolved, and the Syndicate approved, that not 
more than 825 students should be admitted to the first year 
class. In 1931 over 400 were admitted, nnd in 1932 over 
600. These disquieting numbers are due, less to any pecu- 
niar}’ attractiveness of the profession, than to the prospect 
of unemplO}Tncnt wliich to-day confi*onts youthful graduates 
in Arts. They resort to the Law College primarily to avert 
for another year or two the bleak quest for a means of 
'* genteel ” livelihood. Not many of the graduates who now 
emerge intend to practise the profession. Indeed, the 
degree, LL.B., is becoming generally regarded as the usual 
appendage to the M. A. as a qualification for even subordinate 
administrative, educational or clerical posts. In itself 
this would not be a bad thing, for a liberal legal training 
should enrich the conception of citizenship and both directly 
and indirectly improve the value of its possessor in any of 
these functions. But w'c fear tliat in fact this is not the 
result. 

In the College the classes are overcrowded ; the reality 
and effectiveness of teaching is sadly reduced by factor}* 
methods of mass-production ; in short, all the liberal values 
of legal education are destroyed. The teachers arc too few ; 
personal contact with students is well-nigh impossible ; the 
academic foundations of the study are neglected ; notliing 
is possible, except a hasty, discursive survey of a long list 

i2 


IIG 


cnAnr.n v. 


of technical subjects niul an injunction to ernm certain 
jiortions of certain fexl-books — or (Iclcterioiis "note?" 
tliercon— for an exaniinntion at the eml of eocli of two 
years ; from wliith the siinivors emerco avilh little exci']il 
the degree, hh-U. 

The College I.ihnm- is veiy inadequate, eonsistiii" of 
only a, 000 vohnnes, inclnding .0,000 works of reference, for 
the use of or cr SOO students. Xot even a snflicient nntnhcr of 
sets of haw liejiorts are available to them. The Hall of the 
College has been converted into a lihraiy room. 

The rvhole picture is dejire-ssing, espeeiallv rvhen rre 
reflect that the institution is now actually iirodncing a net 
jirofit from the fees of students. 

Various steps seem to us highly advisable for th” improve- 
ment of the t'dllege, which rve shall ennmerato in C'h ipter Xh 
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lional La^Y of England and India (including (hoir ovolulion), 
International Law and Relations, Muhammadan and Hindu 
Law, Custom in India, and particularly in the Punjab : 
such subjects possess great academic value, not limited to the 
immediato practical purposes of a professional law school, 
and should be made the foundation upon which the practical 
training of the lawyer should rest, while being equally 
available to students of other subjects, such as History and 
Political Science. It would bo a great improvement if 
arrangements could be made for the effective teacliing of 
these important subjects. 

We do not wish to reflect upon the competence of the 
numerous part-time teachers now engaged in the College, 
but we are convinced that great improvement would be 
effected if more distinguished exponents of special branches 
of law could be brought into its teaching ser\'ice for the 
delivery of a few weoldy lecturers, or the conduct of tutorial 
groups. 

We are surprised to observe the lack of anotlier advantage 
in the present system. Tlie award of a certain number of 
scholarships for special merit to junior students, and of 
senior studentships for the more advanced study of juridicial 
subjects, particularly relating to India, would fend consider- 
ably to improve the status of the College. 

The establishment of University Professoi-ships or 
Readerships in such subjects as Jxirispnidenco and Compara- 
tive Law, Constitutional Law of England and India and 
Inteniational Law, would bo of great value. Such Chairs, 
if established, would not only improve the teaching of the 
Law College, but would also enable it to contribute more 
effectively to the general development of the University, 
as their teaching would naturally become available to students 
in the Faculty of Arts. 

Finally, it appears to us somewhat strange that no 
member of the College staff is on the Board of Studie.s in 
Law. 

17. Haileii College oj Conwtcrcct Lahore, was founded • 
in 1927 by the munificence of the late Sir Ganga Ram, “ Avitb 
a view of providing a sound commercial training to j'oung 
men, who, possessing a good general education, wish to quality 
themselves for positions in the higher branches of commercial 
life.” It is largely maintained bj* an annual grant from 
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Government to the University. It is ■\vell-eqnipped in respect 
of staff, college buildings, library, hostel and playing fields. 
It provides a course of three j'ears’ training from the Inter- 
mediate standard in preparation for its degree examination, 
a sj’stem -which we highly approve. It also prepares students 
for the Government Diploma in Accountancy. 

Since its institution it has enrolled 312 students and 
lias produced 95 graduates. Its present enrolment is 130. 
and is distributed ns follows : 

I Year . . . . . . . . 80 

II Year , . . . . . . . 22 

HI Year .. .. .. ..37 

I Year (Government Diploma in Accountancy) . . 20 
H Year (Government Diploma in Accountancy) .. 21 


Total .. 100 


Thu nujubor of candidates seeking admi«JMon has steadily 
declined, but this is probably duo to the i>rescnt trade dcj»* 
rossion, and also possibly to (ho somewhat extravagant 
hopes entertained by the public, about the po'^sibilitics of 
good cmplo^'inent for it.s gmduatc.®. If Is safiVacton’i 
liowovcr, that the more succc'?sful graduate.^ have liron 
absorbed into business, and this atTord> good proini-^e of its 
future uvefulne"'^ in the ‘•jdiore for uhicli it intended to 
provide training. 

18. niough the iiHtilutioii is an incorporated College 
of the University, concerned witJi the practical ajijdicatioii of 
4‘Conomi(* jirinciplc^, it is scgrcg.itcd from tJie University 
Departnu'Ml of I'k-onomic-. •'I'l-nis an iiniii‘ce-».ir}' 

UMM'-ure of dnpluMtnm mid i** a *'tnKing of IIjc 

in('<»Iicrcnc<» ulnch a** Ii.'ik* */l»-cncd in I Jo* genmil /jojoy 
4if Univi-rvjty «Ii*\c!opnn'nt. 

(ni^ 1 hr rrojfsumnl Collnjr^. 

It*. Til'- intinm«* iM.iringof the tr.iining of tnclo r'* on 
tli.' ipi dity of in-tnotion in -«1 oh)Is am! iu 

on ill'* f'ltind.itiorin <if inii\«r-it\ idiOMtion rwefir* 
!!,■• ('rr'rdl 'I ritit',\Tiij Uiliori*. mi ili'litufinn of 

onj-irt W5'.- lo th. ' Unn* r-i»v. It fa'ind.d in 

m. ! i» !/» 111.* Univr^ity. It is th-* only in'tiiMfimi 

o'? IViMffj''**, r •ndid jt*'* /"f th** It I. 
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degree ; but it has provided training for a very large por- 
■ccplogo of anglo-vemacular tcaclioit5 in tno Ihinjab. 
During the present sos-«ion, some of the untrained teachers in 
Intermediate colleges I avo been sent for training — a ^^elcomo 
innovation. The staff of the college is adequate in quality 
as uell as quantity, and the buildings and equipment are 
satisfactory. It is among the best training institutions in 
India. Its practising school, tho Central Jlodol School, 
is well-organisoci, and reaches a high level of efficiency. 

20. There are two courses of training for graduates ; 
(i) for the degree of Bachelor of Teaching, and (li) for tlie 
Senior Anglo- Vernacular Diploma awarded by the Educa- 
tion Department. The Principal has explained that, though 
B. T. candidates receive some practical training, the S. A. V. 
course ‘ lays more stress on the practical aspect of a teacher's 
work.’ Though the minimum qualification for admission 
to both courses is a degree, many applications with tho Master’s 
qualification have been admitted in recent years — a pleasing 
development. 

21. The Principal has lepresented the difficulty in 
making changes in the B, T. course : 

“ The matter is first raiseil at a meeting of tlie Board uf IStudies. 
If this body approves, the proposal is placed before the 
Arts Faculty, but it may bo referred back to tho Board 
for reconsideration. Tho next step is to the Syndicate, 
and finally to tho Senate. ..As an interval of at 
least ono year must elapse between tho notification 
of the changes and tho date of the examination in which 
they will take effect, it takes at least two years to make 
a change in the B, T. coiirso even in the most favourable 
circumstances. In unfavourable circumstances the time 
seems unlimited.” 

22. Both the B. T. and y. A, V. eoursos are of one 
year, but this period is insufficient to ensure either adequate 
practical training or the necessary' kiiowledgo of pedagogic 
theory. The Principal ha«i written : 

“The nominal length of Ibo course is one >ear, though lu 
practice it extends from the middle of September to 
tho middle of Juno, — a period of about nino months. 
From this period has to bo deducted tho many holidays 
such as Dusehra, Christmas and Easter, whilst Ramzan 
often has an effect on the ^vork, when tho period of fast 
falls within the college session. 
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Government to tlio University. It is well-equipped in respect 
of filaff, college buildings, Hbmo'» liostc! nnd playing field-'. 
It provides a course of tliroo years* training from tlio Inter- 
inedinto standard in preparation for its degree examination, 
a sj’stem wJiich wo liiglily approve. It also pro[)arcs student^ 
for tile Government Diploma in Accountancy. 

Since its institution it has enrolled 5112 ‘'(ndeiits and 
lias j»ro(liiced !>•*> gnw]uatc.s. Its present enrolment is 
and i« distributed ns follows : 

1 Year .. Jjf> 

II Year .* .. ..22 

nr Year .. .. .. ..117 

I Year (Government Diplomam Accountancy) .. 20 

JI Year (Govemiiient Diplojnn in Accountancy) .» 21 

'total .. I!jn 

Tin- juiinlicr <d «Miidi<laie- -ecKing atlmj-'inji lias steadily 
dtclup’d. bill tbi' I- probably dm‘ to tin* ]»ri*-cnl trade ibp- 
r(--ioii, and aI-‘» po— ibiy to tbe -omeuJmt e\trav.iyant 
hop<-^ ♦nlcrf. lined by the public nficmt tin* pn-.-iIiilili''* id 
gckul finplovnieijl tor iN gradiiato'-. It t- -ali'factora', 

ii'jue\»r. iliat fie- nn»r»* -ucre--fiil graduate- Iiave I'ycn 
.ibotrlx'd into Im-iie -'., and thi- atTord- goin) prouii-" of b'l 
fiitiiro U-' filin' -' in tie* -pli»-r«- for ^'hl'•ll it i- intirebd to 
prinid'* tr.iining. 
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degree ; but it lias provided training for a very largo por- 
■ccr.tngo of anglo-vemncular teacbm in tne Punjab. 
During the present session, some of the untrained teachers in 
Intermediate colleges bavo been sent for training — a -welcomo 
innovation. The. staff of the college is adequate in quality 
ns ^\ell as quantity, and the buildings and equipment are 
satisfactory. It is among the beat training institutions in 
India. Its practising school, the Central Model School, 
is well-organised, and reaches a high level of efficiency. 

20. There are two courses of training for graduates ; 
(i) for the degree of Bachelor of Teaching, and {ii) for the 
Senior Anglo-Vernacular Diploma awarded by the Educa- 
tion Department. The Principal has explained that, though 
B. T. candidates receive some practical training, the S. A. V. 
course * lays more stress on the practical aspect of a teacher’s 
■work.’ Though the minimum qualification for admission 
to both courses is a degree, many applications with the Master’s 
qualification have been admitted in recent years — a pleasing 
development. 

21. The Principal has represented the difficulty in 
making changes in the B. T. coxirse : 

“ The matter is first raised at a meeting of the Board of Studies. 
If this body approves, the proposal is placed before the 
Arts Faculty, but it may bo referred back to the Board 
for reconsideration. The ne.xt stop is to the Syndicate, 
and finally to tho Senate ...As an interval of at 
least one year must elapse between the notification 
of the changes and tho date of the examination in which 
they will take effect, it takes at least two j’cars to make 
a change in the B, T. course oven in tho most favourable 
circumstances. In unfavourable circumstances tho time 
seems unlimited.” 

22. Both the B. T. and S. A. V. courses arc of one 
year, but this period is insufficient to ensure either adequate 
practical training or tho necessary knowledge of ])edagogic 
theory. The Principal has written : 

‘‘ The nominal length of tho course is ouo year, tliough m 
practice it extends from tho middle of September to 
tho middle of Juno, — a period of about nine months. 
From this period has to bo deducted the many holidays 
such as Dusehra, Christmas and Easter, whilst Bamian 
often has an effect on the work, when tho period of fast 
falls within the college session. 
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The period is too short for a post-graduate degree in Edacatioa* 
At present hfctle but a nodding acquaintance can be made 
Tvith much of the theoretical Tvork, and the practical 
work is hy no means as thorough as it might he.” 

Tile Principal recommends that the period he extended 
to two years. ^ additional advantage would , be the 
greater opportunity of building-up college traditions, as the 
second year students would provide greater continuity. 

23.^ The Principal bas made interesting proposals for 
the institution of a degree higher than the B. T. ; 

'* If the B. T. course is primarily organised to train graduates 
to become competent teachers of the usual school subjects 
or assistant district inspectors, there should bo some 
facility to allow individual students who may ho iatoresU 
ed in the academic .“ido of education to take a degree 
in some branch of theory. I support the creation of o 
degree in education higher than the B. T., irhicJi should 
enable a student to take up research work on some 
approved topic. Such work might bo carried out in any 
college under the direction of a professor, wlio was 
approved hy tlio University for this particular purpose. 
Such a higlier degree, iiowover, should bo open only to 
those who possess the B. T. degree.” 

A rtiinilar proposal was made hy tho C'ah’UUa Univorsily 
Commission : 

” Systematic study of educational questions is admittedly 
much needed in India at the present tiine. I’ar- 
rcacliing changes arc apparently iniininrnk, not least 
in tlio sphere of primary education, but very little h«^ 
been done to prepare for these changes by systematic 
enquiry or espermient. Yet tho conditions are favour- 
able for setting t-nch ctiquicio on foot and for ni'f/tnlinff 
experiments in new methods of te.icJimg ami ol ^^•}Jool 
organisation.'’* 

rnniPioii fins nlreiidy hK*fi iiusdo for .‘'ptrnih'‘i’tl n-e.in‘h 
of this kind in Ikiccn aiifl Aiidhrn Univorsities. In both 
UnivenMticp, the degree i\ nv.irded on n theds iinjdyinK 
'* ft dHiuetive eoiitrihutioii f« tho iidvam'eiiie/it of hviniiiig, 

«ri<l i< <»peii to iipj>roved nindidjiti-s Ino years after tidvuij; the 
earlier (h groc. 

2t. 'Hie si'ceial Orieiifiil Teaehers’ Training UIum h.i< 
hwn temjxinirily ‘'iis'jH'/ided, ns the ‘■npldv 'd the>n le.je er* 

V» 
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has outrun the demand. We have discussed this form of 
training in paragraphs 11 — 13 of this Chapter. 

We shall consider the training of ■women graduates in a 
later, chapter. 

25. The Punjab Agricultural College, Lyallpur, is one 
of the best equipped agricultural colleges in India. The 
main object of the college is — 

“ To give Buch a combined and systematised course of scientific 
agriculture as will enable it to send out men who will be 
competent to further the progress of agriculture on the 
most approved, economical and up-to-date linos, either 
as assistants in one or other of the branches of the 
Agricultural Department or .as managers of their own or 
others’ estates.” 

The College, which teaches up to the B. Sc. and SI. Sc. 
degree, is wclbequipped and is situated in extensive and 
attractive grounds with an agricultural farm and other 
facilities. 

Wo have not made o.\teusivc inve-^tigatioji*. into the 
condition of (his college, as (ho report of the Boyal Agricul- 
tural Commission was publHicd only n fi'w years ago ; 
and a further enquiry has recently been made by a special 
Bctrcnchmcnt Committee, appointed by (ho Punjab Govern- 
ment. 

20. \^ f au* a httU* .I'tom-ln-d lliat many u( the ni.ijor 

rccominendalums of th* Uoy.il lu\f not yet 

been carried into vffect. For oxamjdt*, the (.'onmn-?ion 
proposed th.at (ho Intermediate shouhl be reg.irdi‘»l llio 
qualific.ation for ndini«ion to the College : 

*' Wo oro Ftrongly of oj*inion that it (the Inlcrmodiato Kxaijuna. 
lion in Science) riiouM bo laado the qualificalion for 
adjni««ion to tho full cour-o nl all the college?. Wo 
regard tln> n*> n vtry iiec«*"ar\ ftij* in lb** 
both of tlie ^tU(l(nt ami of the c{>ll>gi* ttaff ; of l!.o 
vtudent as bo c.inn(it ulih'O the ii]ur.aliut'.al facihtif-* 
proMile^l hr lam to the t‘t-l Iho 

preunding in Scunco vlarh tl e Ii.t«rn t-iut.- « 

liml of the Colhge ttafT a* t' arr.-a’.tcril 
ofi'ictri eliould iv'l be detrarti-l fn-'iti the r werk 

by the la*l. of teaching «l'-uts.t:.r’i 


'!'*rr M** 
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The Special Eetrenchment Committee, in support of 
^is view, pointed out that in the Government Intermediate 
College, Lyallpur, there are admirable facilities for science 
teaching up to the Intermediate standard. 

Dr. Lander, of the Agricultural College, has represented 
in his evidence before the Retrenchment Committee that 
by the admission of boj’s immediatelj’’ after Classing the 
Matriculation examination the work of the College is much 
handicapped by their lack of general knowledge, especially 
of English. He contends that it is not the fmiction of an 
agricultural college to concern itself with the elementary 
teaching of pure science. 

27. The Ro^’al Connnission on Agriculture also insisted 
•on the combination of teaching and research in agricultural 
■colleges : 

“ Wo Imvo cnrofully considered the Question whether it is 
desirablo tlmt tho research activities of the ogricultural 
colleges should be entirely divorced from tho teaching 
work which is carried on at those institutions. Tho 
scientific experts wo examined were practically un* 
nniinous in holding that tho combination of research 
and toflching, within reasonablo limits, is beneficial 
botli to research workers on<l to teacher.^. Tlio research 
worker who xmdertakes a certain amount of teaching 
IS compelle<l from tiiiio to (nno to review his subject 
as a wlinlo, and is brought into contact ^Yith new ideas. 
The tc.achcr, by engaging in resoaich ^York, is olso 
prevented from getting into a groove, is kept in touch 
with tho latest <Ieveh>pmcnts in liis special branch of 
knowledge, and i.- enabled to retain a freshness of outlook 
wliicli e.umot fail to jirove a source of inspiration to liis 
pupiN. .No haril and fast rule can ho laid down ns to 
111!' extent to wliK'h lo-onrch workers should undertake 
teaching or ns to (hr time which Ihc teacher .‘•liould tlovoto 
10 research. Mucli must depend upon nulividuni 
aptitude, Imt there c.iii, in our view, ho no doubt that tho 
combination of research wit); (caebing i« ol mutmil 
benefit to botb. In thc'^e circiiin'>tanres, wo entirely 
njiiirovc the h\>teiii under which, at nl! the agricultural 
ndhges, the luxids of sections, while largely engaged 
in research work, nl-o give invlniction in (heir sju'cial 
nj}>jeefs, iiml hnvo nh«orialn) with Ibeiii lectunrs who, 
while (le.iling with ino^t of the routine of inslnichon, 
»ngoi.’e nI*o to n liniittd extent in r<*^earch work. * 
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28. Another dipadvnnlftgo to , which tho Collogo is 
subject is that several of tho senior members of tho staff 
are engaged in cxtnincons ndministrativo duties. For 
example, tho Principal, in addition to his duties as head of 
the College and to his teaching and research work, is in 
4\dministrativo charge of two districts of Die Province. 

Tho Royal Commission* criticised this practice : 

“ Coiml.atoro is <lto only college which at present Ims a whole- 
time principal. If tho colleges are adequately to fulfil 
the function we have assigned them, that of acting os a 
focus of all provincial educational activities in regard 
to agriculture, wo arc of opinion that a whole-time 
principal should ho aiipointcd to all of them. The 
.administrative work involved in the cliargo of institutions 
of tho magnitudo of the existing colleges cannot, in our 
view, be satisfactorily combined with any other duties, 
more especially if the activities of t!ie colleges expand 
in tho, directions wc have suggested.” 

If the Agricultural College is to become a vital part of 
the University, as it should, it seems advisable th.at these 
and other recommendation of tho Royal Commission should 
be carefully considered. 

29. tVe have not been able to consider the condition 
of King Edward Medical College, hiihoTe, and Maclagan 
Engineering College, Sfoghalpura. Had w’e attempted 
to do so, the period of our enquiry would have been much 
prolonged. 

(iv) The Arts Colleges tn Lahore. 

30. Excluding the two colleges for w'omen, there are six 
Arts Colleges in Lahore. 

The oldest of these is Government College, which Avas 
opened as far back as in 18<>4. It has fine traditions and has 
given training to some of the most prominent leaders of tlioughi 
and action in the Punjab. Forman Christian College, 
founded in 1866, is maintained by the American Presby- 
terian Jlission, and also has a good record of .achievement 
ond service. These two institutions were founded before 
the establishment of the TJiuversit 3 ' itself, having been 
affiliated to the University of Calcutta in the first . 
instance, until a separate Universx( 3 ' was founded in the 
Punjab. 


Tage 551. 
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The Special Retrenchment Committee, in support of 
this view, pointed out that in the Government Intermediate 
College, Lyallpur, there are admirable facilities for science 
teaching up to the Intermediate standard. 

pr. Lander, of the Agricultural College, has represented 
in his evidence before the Retrenchment Committee that 
by the admission of boys immediately after passing the 
^Matriculation examination the work of the College is much 
handicapped by their lack of general knowledge, especially 
of English. He contend.^ that it is not the function of an 
agricultural college to concern itself with the elementary 
teaching of pure science. 

27. The Royal Commission on Agriculture also insisted 
■on the combination of teaching and research in agricultural 
■colleges : 

We liave carefully considered the question whether it is 
desirable that the research activities of the agricultural 
colleges should be entirely divorced from the teaching 
work which is carried on at tlioso institutions. The 
scientific experts wo examined were practically un- 
animous in iiolding that tho combination of research 
and teaching, williin reasonable limits, is beneficial 
botii to researcli workers and to teachers. Tho research 
worker who undertakes a certain amount of teaching 
is compelled from time to time to review his subject 
as a vliole, and is brought into contact with new ideas. 
Tile teacher, by engaging in roseaich work, is also 
prevented from getting into a groove, is kept in touch 
with tho latest developments in his special brancli of 
knowledge, and is enabled to retain a freshness of outlook 
«hich cannot foil to prove u sourco of insiu'ration to his 
pupiN. No ImrtI and fast mlo can bo hud do«n ns to 
the to wbuli n-»enrch workerM should uiidertako 

tcncliiiig or as to (be tmio which the teacher should dovuto 
to rt**>earch Much must depend upon iiuhvidunl 
aptitude, hut (here c.in, in our view, he no doubt that tho 
coiuliiiintion of research ^'i(h leaching is of inulunl 
benefit to holli. Jn thc-e circiuu-tniices, ue entirely 
approve the M>teni under Axliich, at all the agricultural 
tollege<», the lieaih of n'ctioiw, >\hile largely engaged 
in re-earch work, nho give iiHtruclion in (heir sjiecial 
and liavo nhsoriiited vith (hem lecturers who, 
%^hiIo dealing with ino^l of the routine of instruction, 
cng.igo nbo to n ImntHl extent in research worl.."* 
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28. Another disadvantage ^ to . which the College is 
subject is that several of the senior members of the staff 
are' engaged in extrdneotis administrative duties. For 
•example, the Principal, in, addition to his duties as head of 
the College and to his teaching and research work, is in 
administrative charge of two districts of the Province. 

The Eoyal Commission* criticised this practice : 

" Coimbatore is tlto only college which at present has a whole- 
time principal. If the colleges are adequately to fulfil 
the function \yo have assigned them, that of acting as a 
focus of all provincial educational activities in regard 
to agriculture, we are of opinion that a whole-time 
principal shotild be appointed to all of them. The 
administrative work involved in the charge of institutions 
of (he magnitude of (he existing colleges cannot, in our 
view, be satisfactorily combined with any other duties, 
more especially if the activities of the colleges expand 
in the, directions we have siigceslcd.” 

If the Agricultural College is to become a vital part of 
the University, as it should, it seems advisable that these 
and other recommendations of the Royal Commission should 
be carefully considered. 

29. \Yo have not been able to consider tlio condition 
of Kh\g Edtcard Medical College, Lahore, and Maclagan 
Engineering College, ^foglialjmra. Had wo attempted 
to do so, the period of our (‘nquiiy* would liave iieen much 
prolonged. 

(it) 77«’ Iris ('olleift 'i m Ijnliure. 

80. Hxeluding tlie two eolleg«‘s for woinen, tlim* are six 
Arlfl Colleges in Lahore. 

TIio oldest of (hose is Gorernment College, which was 
opened ns far back ns in 180-1, It lias tim* traditions and 1ms 
given training to some of theino-t prominent leaders of IlioughI 
and action in llio Punjab. Forman Christian College, 
founded in 180G, is maintained by llu* .Vniene.in Pre-iliy- 
terian Mission, and aKo )j.is a gi»od reeoril of .lehievenjfnt 
and Service. The-e two institution- wt-re fouiuled Ldore 
the establishment of the Um\er'ity having ls---n 

afliliated (o tlio Uiiiver-ity of r.ihnitt.i in tie* llrsi 
instance, until a «-ejmrate Uiiiver-it,\ v.\- fonieh-'l in th« 
Punjab. 
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Dmjamnd Avgh-Vedic College was egfcablighed in 
1S8S as a memorial to fiie lato Swami Dayanand, the founder 
of the Aiya Samaj, and has brought facilities for university 
education to thousands of students during its history of 
nearly fifty years. Islamia College, established in 1892, is 
maintained by the Anjuman-i-Himayat-i-lslam, Mith the 
object of providing young Muslims with higher western educa- 
tion accompanied by religious and moral instruction.” 
Dyal Singh College, which was opened in 1910, owes its origin 
to the noble generosity of the lato Sardar Dyal Singh Majithia, 
and has as its declared object “ the spread and (Insemina- 
tion of a sound liberal education, in which every attempt 
should bo made to inculcate pure morality and principles 
of theism, consistent with the tenets of the Brahmo Samaj 
religion.” The orthodox section of the Hindu community 
has established Sanatana Dliarma College, which was opened 
in 1916. Its chief aims are '* to impart sound religious 
instruction based on the principles of Sanafcana Dhar/ua, 
along with secular religion, to encourage the study of Sanskrit, 
and to enforce the study of Hindi.” These colleges are 
intended in the main to subserve the cultural and spiritual 
interests of a particular community, though tbeir secular 
classes are technically open to studonta of all religions. 

81. We have visited all these colleges (as well as the 
University Departments, whoso work will be discussed ir the 
next chapter), and have seen the teachers and students en- 
gaged in their ordinary daily work. 

We wisJi at the outset to express ovr appreciation of 
much tliat is being done in face of many difBcuIties to pro- 
vide good leaching and u ell-rounded training. Subject to 
certain limitations uliich uo sh.^/l discuss Inter, the buildings 
afford good aceoinmodation and escape the dingincss and 
squalor which aro not unknouw olsowJiero in India ; sonio 
of the colleges are loeateH in pleasant surrouiidings, with 
beautiful lawns .and g.ardons ; good hostels lipyo boon 
constructed for the largo majority of those not living with 
their parents or guardians ; the University and College playing 
fields give adinirablo facilities for healthy rocrention ; the 
University and college libraries, taken togotlior, possess a 
good suj)j)ly of books and poriodicafs ; the Cnivorsity Unioip 
the fievorcf college focioties and intei-colkgialo coinpoli- 
tions give sonio scope for intollocliinl and social developiuonl ; 

(ho close iiroxiinity of collogoa (o one nnotlior and to the 
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ITnivrrfiify lias Rono far fo form n UnivoMify Qtiartor ni n 
prominent part of Laharo. 

Wo pliall ho ciitical in sovoral re-?i)ccls, bntwc wish to 
hear tfstimony (o tho nohio am! Fo!f*Facrificing work of 
manv vlio nro son'ing (Iio Uiiivorsily and its collogoa. 
XJnivorsity lifo is sfrcmionp, hnl many Ihiis^ ongagod tJirow 
liiomFolvos wholodicartodlj* into tJioir duties and give of 
thoir best to tlio slndoiifs. 

Ourcriticbm will bo expressed with tho desiro tlmt lho?o 
admirahlo rosourros may bo cinploa'od to bettor purpose. 
Thoiigli in fioino wa\'s tlio strong individuality of tlio collogos 
is a ])loasing antidote to tho dull uniformity of somo uni- 
versitio?, lliore is lacking a spirit of co*oporalion among 
tho colleges tlionisolvcs and hotweon tlic colleges and tho 
University. Colleges pri 70 tlioir autonomy and indopon- 
donee; (hoy tlioroforo tend siiiglo-handod to provide com- 
plete courses in all tho subjects in which each is ntTiUatod. 
Tliis practice leads to extravagance as well as to inofiicioncy. 
In tho second place, the University Jms very little moans of 
promot ng intor-collegiato co-operation, or of ensuring that 
its regulations are carried out both in letter and in spirit. 
Wo shall tlioroforo discuss, in particular, tlie quantity 
and quality of tho colloga staffs, their conditions of 
service and work, the raotliods of teaching, the accom- 
inodation and equipment ot colleges, tha provision and 
supervision of hostels, the conditions of student lifo, all of 
tliaso being matters in which tlio University should possess 
ample authority, if it is to advance the best interests of educa- 
tion. 

82. The qualifications of the teachers, vary very much 
from college to college. From the standpoint of academic 
degrees. Government College may be said to possess tho 
most highly qualified staff, but (he large majority of ap- 
pointments in all colleges satisfy tho requiromont that 
a college teacher should possess a Master's degree. Tliera 
is no guarantee, however, that the degree is always of 
a higli itandard or that, ovon in the higher appoint- 
ments, it is accompanied by intolloctual and other qualities 
and achiovomonts in addition to those indicated by the more 
possession of a degree. There are heads of institutions 
teaching ovon to post-graduate limits, who do not possess 
even a Master's degree, nor have they in every case either 
continuous or extensive intimacy with university traditions. 
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There is a danger in every university that even 
teachers -ss’ho once possessed these qualifications may drift 
with the tide and become content with low standards of 
teaching. Mr. Madan Gopal Singh is pessimistic in this 
regard : 

“ There is a lack of traditions of university methods of work 
among the teachers. Most of them are distinguished 
men, but they are content to do their daily work with 
their classes numbering in himdreds, and feel that their 
work is over ■when their daily routine of ‘ lectures ’ is 
over.” 

33. Before examining the conditions of service in tlio 
colleges it is advisable to lay down certain standards with 
the object of gaining a right perspective. In this matter 
we have been assisted by the valuable report of tlio University 
Grants Committee for *1928-29 in the United Kingdom : 

“ It would be no service to our argument, if we sought to obscure 
01 undcrcstimato tbo inherent attractions of a Univer- 
sity career. To bavo an absorbing intellectual interest 
and to b able to make one’s living by cultivating it ? 
t«« belong to a distinguisbod academic society high in 
public esteem and bound together by a common interest 
o£ satisfying quality; to enjoy a laigor measure of freedom 
in the use and arrangement of one’s working time timn 
falls to the lot of most people : (heso, if wo add socurity 
of inctmc, an assured pen'^ion and good vacations, make 
up a more than respectable list of advantages. Bven 
in hucli material considerations us a sjifo salary and a 
certainty of some provision for old ago, (ho University 
teacher will often bo favoured al>ovo tlio great majority 
of men and women engaged in coinmcrco and indusliy— 
that El Dorado of tlio ucaileniic imagination — where, 
though iimneiu-o and woll-juherlised prizes are won hy 
tlio few, a \astly prepoiidcmling mnnbor of blanks are 
drawai, often by ^Mlucated. gifted ami hard-working in- 
dividual-’, who'-e Mniggl'*< do not jmirli excite the inten'st 

of the ptihlir arid tlie prc-« 

*' Univer>itv ti-adnr-t ordinarily ii'-K no more than opportimi- 
tit> of jairvuing tlair iiit<-ll»ctual Ideal-^ uiiilor eonditions 
uliirh do not iniki* il iii»po--ilde of iitljiinnifnt. , . . 
I’erronal luxury !’» out of tin ir ri'.wli, . . . but if they are 
. to l-e in IV j'O'-itjon to b’lid the kind of life ^'hirh they 
IslieMd the profi'-ion of their choice to pronii-'o, and 
which il i' rirlivinly to the nitiri-t of tli" (hiiverrith'* 
to f.rurn for 11 «tn, they require Ml-vries whicli mil only 
rvivtr the l^vre pliyticol fiKe’Mri'-* of exidenr**. 





but also provide a small margin for tho satisfaotiou 

of certain intollectiml needs If a Univorsity 

teacher is to retain tho width and froshnosg of mind 
which aro essential to original investigation and toaoh* 
ing on tho University pkmo, ho needs soniotliing 
more than food, clothing and shellor, and tho use of tho 
Universitj' libraiy and lahomtories. A scholar . . . needs a 
modest library of his omi, ho needs to holong to learnod 
societies and mix with follow-worhors in his own or 
kindred fields ; and ho usually needs, and alwiij's would 

he bettor for, Bomo foreign travel Tho 

stipends paid usually lake littio or no aooouut of tlioao 
needs, and in bo fur as they aio aohiovod, it is mainly 
by recourse to slrifts, oloaily injiirions both to tlio toaobora 
and to the UnivoisUioa tt»oy sorvo. It is idle to oxpoot 
the teachers to bo froo to give thoir powers of mind full 
play, if they find it necessary to accept an undesirably 
low standard of living, or to supplement insunioient 
incomes by u disabling burden of oxtraneous work."* 
34. Theso standards woro proscribed to moot oonditions 
elsewhere, but they apply with equal forco to tho Punjab, 
They do not, however, prevail hero in many important 
respects. Therf is undoubtedly in India traditional rever- 
ence and respect for teachers, but the conditions of sorvico 
are often such as to place teachers in a humiliating position. 
Some ot cho college stalls aro far too dependent on tho good- 
will of tho managing bodies, and arc placed under tlio tempta- 
tion of sedulously trying to please tho persons in power. 
A toaclior’fl work is also apl to bo judged too much 
by tho accidents of examination results. A good teacher 
should be sure of his position and bo able to preserve his self- 
respect. 

Conditions in Lalioro aro also unfavourable to tho forma- 
tion of an academic society, Tho colleges aro very largely 
self-contained institutions, and tlioro is comparatively littio 
social contact between tlio college stafis. Some wit- 
nesses have deplored tho absence of a common mooting-placo, 
vhoro college teachers can mix freely together and build up 
a spirit of comradeship, which is a pleasing feature of uni- 
versity society in the Wc-^t and also of some universities in 
India. 

Even in the colleges tliemsolves facilities for Borial in- 
tercourse are inadequate. The staff room? aro often chwrk-ss 
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in that it provides for definite periods of service, but not 
until the age of retirement. It is also doubtful whether an 
aggrieved member of the staff can enforce the observance 
of his contract without resorting to a Court of Law, which 
is an expensive and precarious undertaking. 

Provident funds are maintained in the colleges for the 
benefit of teachers in accordance Rifh the requirements of the 
.University. These are satisfactory up to a point, but in 
certain colleges the receipts are apparently not kept in a 
separate account, but are merged in the general funds of the 
college. In consequence there is insufficient guarantee- 
that the contributions of the staff are not frittered away 
by injudicious investments. 

Many witnesses have complained of the insecurity of 
tenure of their posts by college teachers. Some have dmwn 
attention to the unfair practice in certain colleges of giving 
a teacher notice to leave at the end of a term, 'with the result 
that he is denied vacation pay to wliich he is entitled. It 
is also significant that at Islamia College, there have been 
five principals during the last twelve years. 

Mr, Gulshan Rai of the Sanatana Dharma College Iws 
written ; 

“ All appomtrneats and removals of tho staff aro entirelj^ under 
tlie control of the managing bodies of colleges, hi privote 
denominational colleges tho managing committees are 
in many cases umrieldy bodies, consisting voo’ often of 
men who can hardly be said to bo educated. In mahing 
appointments and dismissals, theso bodies aro not alivays 
actuated by purely educational considomtions. . . • 
Under the present system now appointments have 
rarely been questioned ; and, to my knowledge, tho Uni* 
versity Ims novor enquired into tlio reasons of cliangos 
in tho staff. There is consequently no proper security 
of sen'ico for (oachorg, especially in private colleges. 
Under tlio present system tho colleges aro required to 
lodge wtli the University n copy of their rules govern* 
ing tho conditions of sorvico, but they provide many loop- 
holes of oscapo for tho managing committoos." 

Mr. Upendra Nnth Ball, who }in*j sorvod on tho stnfL 
of tho D, A.-V. and l}yal Singh CoJIcgin, has inado Bimilar 
criticism*? : 

** Tlio condition of afTiirs in tho private colleges is not 

lory. Not only nro tho tc-ichors overworko<I and paid 
lent, but thoy are not ovon soouro In (telr toniiro of otlioo ; 
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and tho ramagon often carry on tlin ndminUlraiion jo a 
manner highly detrimental to tho cause of cduMtion. 
Economy in managotnenl H their main consideration. 
Teachers Ijavo no po'^ition in tho raanagomont of tho 
college. It should bo distinctly Laid dowTi that no 
college shall bo rocogni‘»ed aniess it has on its governing 
body a fair number of ropre^entativoJ of the teachers 
besides tho Principal.** 

It should not bo understood tliat tho staff of Govornmont 
College are free from disadvantages. Tlio oxigoncies of 
service often interfere witli the work of tho College ^and 
sometimes indiroctlj’ witli tho work of tho University), 
and also with tho reasonable interests of individuals. In 
particular, members of tho staff are liable to transfer at 
very short notice. Tlioro can bo Httlo objection to an ex- 
perienced member of tho staff being appointed principal 
of a mufnssal college wth increased responsibility, but it is 
often inadvisable for young men of marked capacity, who are 
looking forward to lives of stud}*, to bo transferred to places 
where they will have very Umitod opportunities of advancing 
their intellectual work. 

39. We deplore the insecurity of service which ob- 
tains in many colleges, and wo rbgret that there are no de- 
finite rules regarding superannuation, except at Government 
College. The interests of educational efficiency render it 
advisable that such conditions should be imposed and 
regulated by the University. Physical efficiency tends to 
deteriorate with advancing years, wlnlo intellectual alert- 
ness and freshness of outlook become blunted. We have 
reminded ourselves of the great importance attached to this 
matter by the recent Koyaf Commission on the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge. This suggestion does not, of 
course, exclude provision for exemption from the operation 
of the age-limit in special cases. Instances have been 
brought to our notice of the baneful effects of the absence of 
this restriction, not merely in the internal life and organisation 
of the colleges, but also in the academic bodies of the 
University, in which due appreciation of modern methods 
of teaching, research and scholarship is essential. 

40. Many witnesses, in addition to those quoted above, 
have deplored the scanty representation of teachers on the 
management of colleges. Apart from the fact that this 
provision would render experienced opinion available in 
the details of academic administration, it would react 

e2 
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favourably on the status and seourity of teachers. It would 
be a salutary check against measures of t3T:anny on the 
part of a management, who would hesitate to act harshly 
in the presence of representatives of the teaching staff. It 
would also give to the staffs a sense of increased responsibility 
and loyalty to the college, and would tend to harmonise 
relations between the staff and the management. IVliile 
tills question does not arise in the case of Government College, 
the existing arrangements in the privately-managed colleges 
do not seem satisfactory. 

This principle applies with even greater force to the 
details of internal administration in a college. TWiile the 
authority of a principal should be unquestioned, his colleagues 
should be associated with him, at least in an advisory 
capacity, in all important activities of a college. In the 
absence of a definite constitution for the purpose and of 
wiitten minutes recording the proceedings, it has been diffi- 
cult to judge the extent to which this desirablo collaboration 
exists in the colleges. Wo liavo misgivings whether the 
present arrangements are satisfactory. 

■Jl. Wo now turn to the conditions of work in tho 
colleges, and shall first give tho enrolment of each college : 


Govomroont Collogo . . 

1,007 

Forman Christi.'in College . . 

1,10.1 

lelaroia Colloeo 

1,010 

D. A.-V. College 

1,2.19 

Pyal Singh College 

0.S9 

Sanatan.i DImrmn College .. 

1 : 5 :) 

Total 

a, 909 


At'Iiile lids is a pnitifying record ol jirogre.ss in collegiate 
educalioii, esiiccially in baliore, it is doubtful whether this 
r|uantilative e.vpaiision has been kept within the limits ol 
etlieii nt management and effective teaching. In a ivell- 
order! il college, the principal should be in intimate personal 
contact with individual ,tudents, hut these large imiphent 
pridiildt evin the most energetic from attaining this ideal, 
\Vi- hale disenssed this matter with some of the prineijmls 
r/por.rie^l, who are agrissf that a r<s!ured enrohm-nt wouM 
f-e in th. ilin riien of incri-.ispsl eflicieiiey. 
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A Inrgo proportion ol Ihoso students nro still nt tho 
Intermcdiato stage. It these students were excluded from 
calculation, tho numbers would ho ns follows : 


Government Collego . . . . C35 

Forman CbristLan Collogo •• .. 

D. A.-V. Collogo .» .. 605 

Islamia Collego .. • .. .. 390 

Djal Singh Collogo .. .. 476 

Sanalana Dhanna Collego . . • * 278 


Total .. 2,027 


Another cause of thoso largo numbers is that, as has 
been 8ho^vn in Iho statistical tables in Appendix A, very many 
of the students come from homes outside Lahore and require 
very careful supervision, A largo proportion of these 
mufassal students would probably prefer to bo freed from tho 
cost and other disadvantages of Lahore life, if eiheient 
de||re 0 colleges were founded in suitable mufassal centres. 
This aspect will be discussed in a later chapter. 

42, Wo now give tho proportion of teachers to stu- 
dents in each collego : 


CoUege. 

Number 

of 

todebera. 

Number 

of 

students. 

Number 
of students 
per teacher. 

D. A.-V. Collego 

36 

1,238 

34 

Porman Christian CoUege 

46 

1.103 

24 

GoTernment CoUege 

34 

1.007 

20 

Islamta CoUege 

•22 

•1,010 

46 

Dral Singh CoUege 

24 

OSS 

41 

Sanatana Dharma CoUege 

23 

053 

28 


XoTB.— Demonstrston, Beligioaa liL^tractor-, Treasarera and Diractora, Superriaora 
ajid Instructors of Physical Trsioiog arc excluded from our calculations. 


The Inter-University Board examined this question 
in 1930-31, and collected statistics for the universities of 
India, as well as opinions from tho authorities concerned. 
In the imitary teaching universities, the conditions are 
apparently much better in this respect. We attach great 
importance to the necessity of intimate contact between 
teacher and student which is possible only in institutions 
in which there is an adequate supply of teachers in relation 
to the numbers of students, but in no case is the position 
satisfactory. 

*Teftcher9 and Btudeuta of the Junior ^glo-V emacular Class are excluded. 




Alnny of our wtnesses liave alluded to tliis aspect of 
the question. For example, Bao Bahadur CJiaudhri Chliotn 
Bam, 51. L. C., has referred to the groat strain which is 
imposed on the colleges : 

“ Even tlio Government College is ‘ over-studented ’ and ‘under* 
stalled ’ and the other colleges are much ^vorso in tliis 
respect ; (ho colleges have degenerated veij* largely’ into 
cramming institution?.” 

Again, Bai Bahadur Lala Burga Das lias obscn'cd 
that- — 

” the numLer of students in some colleges is much larger than 
can le piorcrlj* managed. Quality is hchig sacrinced to 
qunntilj*. Professors and teachers cannot come in per- 
sonal contact anih their pupils, vliich is so essential il 
college education is to sen-e any purpose towards (he 
moulding of clmnictor/’ 

4d. In con«oqiicneo of this paitcitj* in tho staflV, 
the only means of m.struction is in tlio form of lectures given 
to largo numbors of KludonlR ; and many of thoso lectures 
are littio more limn dictation of notes, wliicli tlio Htudoms 
tnho do^Mi Very imporfoctly and commit to inomorv jasl 
before tho time of examiimt ion. 

A large class is somotinios, hut not ulway.s, brohou 
up into sections, vliich incliido sixty or more Btudonln 
cadi. Vn) I'ud that tlio tutorial syrtoin Imrdl.v exists ut 
collogcfl ; tlioro is ^o^3• lidlo proMsion for jmriodica! cs^ivy* 
writing and other ossmtiul written work, and no aUentum 
to tho individual BtudonI is possible. 


ron t nr“. 


I re. 

to TDnmnTT tx-nrl;, fixr-s pr**'’*'" •»! 

aver IIjo lnTi|nj.^frf*< nor a nilimM in 

Wo iijontion tlifcn fnj1>j«r!a \,x -WAV of In? 

liavc natnn to l>olip\o llint ron'1it:on« applr 

fonornlly to oilior ftilijor-i«, History. 

In J^rifJKfi mlijecl*; t!jo nuniUorof f?tif!«-nt4 i* r^fla'.ivply 
Rin.illor, and lljr* roqniroinmt«5 of * pfAr-ji/ a!« ‘ in^’iro a f'^rt ^in 
nmonnt of 'vorJ. ilislinf I fmm tint of lo^lorinj: and immori»in£?. 
Ilul (lio miml)fr of ^cinKo Mn<lont< t< n^Tf T»inf!. nni th^ro 
arc p'avc donlif': wlj-'tijfr ih** omlifjr.ifion*. *>f many !f-nn''A 
loacljorfi art. of a nnivori^il y standard!. 

•It. TInvi nn^atisfartnry tmtho-U of t^a''hin^ nn"*. 
nnlavouraldy on tin «‘frnirtnry ol tin wofN, .and n1<o 
imvo a d«.idoninj^ vdort <ni fin tnoidt of fin 
Mff^rs. 11. A. Quroshi, M. 1). Tnfir ond Alidtil Waljid of 
iBlnnita Cclhgo, Ijavo rriticisod B“ven>)y tin nvil^ nMiiIting 
from a f.j'stcm of iiin?«? instrndinii %\itli instifllrinnl ront.art 
Iwtwon tlio toaclinrfl and taught : 

“Tlio Flndent i« r<v|tiir<-<l imoly lo lM«-» and I* rarr'ty f.dIM 
a|x>n to fx<rt Inmo-lf. If i« lo jsM a d'^^imv* 

vitliout <'\cr liaMn^ ••xeliajiRc*! a wan! Ilia cli«« 

witli a Fitiyla l<3.icli<T. S'lninar work >» coini>1''tal.V naj»» 

loclod A alijd*'iit c.»> l>oron)o a p".nltJato 

willmut liaviiiR Fpaiil n fin^^lo inomciit on p-nna<, without 
lK*lonRinfi to a piiikIo club or fociaty, without liaving had 
any real inlcro'-t in which two poiplo could n«sochlo. 
Our oxaminathm-* li.a •• a dc:idvning olTi'Ct upon Iho minds 
uf tho fitiHlf’nts and havo no roUlion to tho leaching. 
Consoqiu'Ully, Ihero is u gt-noml utinosphiTo of fft\r — 
fear of Ihu ovorlmii{jmg a\o of esammation and of 

future uselessness. There is no acadomio life, 

no true happiness m work, no feeling of leisure and 
liberty.” 

These witnesses have possibly bean tempted by feelings 
of disappointment to oxaggoralo tho shortcomings of the 
present position, but thero is much tliat is true in this 
dismal picture. The number of students in every college 
is so overwhelming that personal contact and guidance are 
impossible, except in the case of a few students. 

Even if staffs were largely increased in numbers, there 
would be little improvement in present conditions. Very 
iew of the teachers have their private rooms in which to keep 
their books and gain contact with students. This is an 
unfortunate contrast with the ample provision in the newer 
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univorsitios of India for private rooms for the professors. The 
students tliomsolves Imvo few facilities in the way of common 
rooms and reading rooms. The Librarj’ is goiiernlly also the 
Pending Boom and the onl^' Common Boom for students. 
The more studious of tlicm ina}* make use of these rooms, 
but the constant movement of students to and fro is 
not conducive to private study. In consequence, college 
authorities have been compelled to impose on students 
the necessity of attending wliat would othenv'iso be an 
excessive number of lectures. Increased accommodation 
for private study and informal discussions is therefore 
essential before improved methods of teaching can oven he 
considered. In the absence of such accommodation, stu- 
dents will have to bo kept in masses at lectures in the class- 
room or driven to idleness and disorder. 


45. Wq have received returns about tho college libra- 
ries, whicli show tho number of books and tho money spent 
durinir the last three years in (he purcliase of books : 
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the general library contains exactly the kind of books that 
are required by the students, not only for their ^vork but also 
for their subsidiary studies for the enlargement of their 
field of' knowledge. Our limited observation inclines us to 
believe that in all colleges only a few students use the libraries 
sufficiently for the purpose of general reading. In somo of 
the libraries, useful suggestions are made by the librarians 
regarding new books and magazine articles for the use of 
students. IMany of tbe librarians have received library 
training ; but it is doubtful whether their emoluments are 
always sufficient to attract and keep good men. Greater 
facilities should bo provided and used for the consultation 
of books of reference. We notice that it has not been found 
possible to introduce the open-shelf system even for books 
of reference. The catalogues are not in all cases satisfactory 
or up-to-date. 

The University lAbary has a fine collection numbering 
75,434 books and 8,80G manuscripts, and is one of the best 
in the universities of India ; but the space is cramped and in- 
creased accommodation is urgently needed. We have been 
very favourably impressed by tbe work and experience of the 
Librarian. We are also glad to note that the expenditure on 
the Library for the years 1915 — 32 has ranged between 
Es. 10,000 and Es. 00,000 each year, an annual average of 
4' 87 per cent, of the total expenditure incurred by tbo 
University. 

46. No provision has been made for the co-ordination 
of purchases in the various libraries of Lahore, including 
the Public Library. A certain number of common reference 
books, books on general literature and books specially 
in demand by students in connexion uith their courses 
have to be made available in sufficient quantity in all college- 
libraries, but useful co-operation should be possible at least 
in the case of tbe rarer and more advanced books and journals. 
Colleges might also mark out particular periods of history 
and literature or schools of philosophy ns their particular 
field of specialisation in librar}’ equipment. For example, 
it has been suggested in a recent Government report on 
retrenchment that Government College might devote its 
attention more to general science and literature than to 
specialised volumes for research purposes, which could be 
purchased by the University librarj’. 
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It is also matter for regret that the admirable organisa- 
tion of the University Library and the ability and experience 
of its librarian have not been utilised more for the purpose of 
stimulating improvement in college libraries and of keeping 
them at a higher standard of efBcient organisation. The 
perspiinel of Inspection Committees is not always capable 
of giving advice in such technical matters, while the services 
of the University librarian would alwaj’S be available. 

(v) Stii^enl I/ife in Lahore. 

47. The more talented students are benefited bj- the 
fuller training which Lahore alone can give, provided that the 
teaching is appropriate to their attainments and that the 
discipline and supendsion are effective. 

We have been favourably impressed by the courtesj' 
of many of the students whom we have met. Wo observe, 
too, that in recent years a number of Punjab students have 
acquitted themselves well in competitive examinations. 
The fact that of the fifteen successful candidates in the first 
admission examination of theKoyal Indian Military Academy, 
Dobra Dun, nine came from the Punjab, and .six of these 
came from Government College, Lahore, is notable. 

The senior students have made active efforts to e.stablish 
a University Union and have pemisted, despite inadequate 
financial support by the authorities, who have been forced 
in these days of financial stringency to economise wherever 
possible. \i'e concur with iho suggestion recently made by 
His Excellency, Sir Geoffrey doMontmoroncy, on the oc- 
casion of the conferment upon him of Iho lionorary degree 
of Llj.D. h}' the University', that the Jtibtloo ivotihl Ito 
most fittingly commomor.vted by tint erection of a suitable 
building to house the Union. TJiis society presents a groat 
opjiort unity' for tlie intermingling of students of ililferent 
colleges and communities, and, wisely' dcvclojted, .should 
assist considerahly' to foster those qualities wliieli are most 
ehanieteristie of the well tr.iiiied university' irniii. 

There is au nhuinhuiee of academic societies, some 
common to the vholc University, others coiiliin'd to 
sejMrale colleges. biieli Uim'ernity societies are another 
vahialtle element in the training of students, whieli is in 
danger of lieiiig re-lrieted lo the class mid examiiialion nmin. 
'J'ln- University' 1ms recognised lliis hy' siih-idising the more 
iiiqiorl.int of ttii'-e societies iieeordiiig to its tiimneiaJ resoiirees. 
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Wo observe that Piinab students have Hho^vn up quite 
■well in competition with those of other provinces in the 
field of public debating and speaking, and wo hope that 
their aptitude in this regard will be further encouraged. 

In another sphere, that is, of games and athletics, the 
Punjab — as those who know its people would reasonably 
expect — has more than merely held its owm in comparison 
with other provinces. In this field the University and its 
colleges have made a very worthy contribution, as is sho^vn 
by the presence of two students in the Indian Cricket Team, 
which recently toured England, and of four, including the 
captain, in the Indian Olympic Hockey Team. Besides 
these, other Punjab students have plaj’ed a prominent part 
in athletics, establishing several new records and contributing 
several members to the team which holds the inter-provincial 
championship. Their achievements in recent tennis tourna- 
ments have also been notable. 

48. It is easy to exaggerate the nature and extent of 
students’ aberrations, which occur in every imiversity ; 
and we should also remember that a new spirit is abroad in 
other coimtries as well as in India. 

This point of view is illustrated in an appreciation of 
student life in Lhore, which was vTitten by Mr. A. S. 
Hemmy just before he retired from the post of Principal, 
Government College, Lahore, in 1928 : 

"The student uas (fonuerly) rarer and therefore 

more hkoiv to be a piv-kod man, ho \\.;s more serious 
inu'ded, j)orl aps mwardly more ambitious, hut out- 
wardly less enterprisiP". He was less self-indulgent, 
liss liberal. The spirit of youth did njt pervade the 
air then ns now — ^j'outh with its irresponsibility and its 
effervescence, witli its fickleness and waywardness, 
but youth with its warm-hearted responsiveness to dis- 
interested appeals. Us hopefulness, and its ideals ; it is a 
gayer and a freer atmosphere If the high resolutions 
formed within the college walls matiue to a constant 
devotion to the duties there conceived, we need have 
no fear for the future.” 

E. C. Dickinson, of the .s.mie college, lias written in 
n Fimilar strain, though ho has foreseen the dangers which 
are inlicrcnt in a time of transition : 

“ Tito casual visitor to the Punjab is immediately struck 
by the note of inMemity present in the young Punjabi. 
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He is first surprised bj o smartness of dress and beba* 
viour, by a confidence and a mental alertness, Tvhicb are 
singularly lacking in the young men of some other parts 
of India. To me it seems the obvious expres* 
sion of looking forward instead of backward.... 
European dress does not necessarily mean Europe to 
the students, yet it expresses more correctly the Time 
Spirit than do the shaltcar and the dhoti. The young 
Punjabi has many harsh critics ; many believe him 
to he entirely pleasure-seeking with a tendency to 
live beyond his means. . . .That the ‘ swank ' exists 
is of course obvious, but it is mainly because be 
kno\\s no better, and ho too at any rate is * looking 
fon\-ard.* But having accepted that these young men 
arc smart and progressive, few seem aware tliat this 
progressive spirit, unless properl}’ handled and treated, 
constitutes a self-imposed danger of considcroble mag- 
nitude. . . . 

The young men coming from niral areas, especially as far off 
as Quetta, feel as if they have come to Europe rather 
tlian Laliore. Many of them aro completely carried 
away by Lahore life, since tliey discover no guidance 
from tlioir class rooms and hostels for the avoidance of 
the many lures whicli Lahore places in (heir path. 
Formative inOucnces aro almost nil, and it is a widely 
accepted fact that parents understand their children 
Ics^ than the teacher under whoso charge thoy place 
thorn." 

4iK After making all possible allowances, wo are forced 
to the opinion that (ho present Fitnalion in Lahore nbound.s 
in dangers, ivhioh tjjo Vnivcrviiy mu} Govomuwiil must 
confront. TJiese dangers are ucventuated by acute congestion 
resulting from tlie iiiigrutioii of large numbers of students 
from mula***-:!! to Lalurn*. 'J’lie ligur(“« sbo^^n in Apjx'iidi.x 
A iruiiiate that fiiloriiuxfiato stuilents out (»l a (<itiil 

of b,Cr»!2 (•onu* from till* iiiufii'i'i.d, and tlmt 2,JM57 post-inter- 
mediate stud(nls out of ;l,02il arenl'^o from tbe inufa‘'sal. 

We have n reived JiiurJ* evidencf* that e.iniest sliidi- 
ou-m-s i^ dirlining. Hut stiident*^ are beroming alarmingly 
fri'olou*. and extraMigaiit, that habit.s ot intem|»erance ivnd 
g.iinbling are im rca'-ingly preMileiit, and that sexual immo- 
rality i- not rare ninc'ng (lieiii. 

Mian Ahm.id Var Kluii iMuItana Ims infoniasi us that 
rjrny lannt" b.»>e liioiiglit it til ts» remove ibeir sous from 
iifi aueiml of tJa-e e\il-*. 
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Dr. Klialitft Shuja-ud-Bin has stated that : 

“ Instead of acquiring habits of concentration and doyotion 
to duty by his residence In a college, a student becomes 
extravagant, careless and (may be) immoral, or at least 
unmoral, with the result that he has lost touch with the 
realities of life and is incapable of looking after himself. 
The University does not seem to realise its obligations 
in the matter, and is little more than a largo manufac- 
tory for turning out graduates by the thousand every 
year.” 

The Anjuman deputation have also nlludocl to the 
growth of extravagance among students, and have ropresoiited 
that ** any action taken by the University with the object 
of remedying this evil will have the whole-hearted support 
of the public.*’ 

It is easy to criticise the University and college authori- 
ties for their comparative failure to check these serious and 
growing evils. The task of maintaining discipline among 
thousands of students resident in a large city such as Lahore 
is great. The best solution of the problem is to reduce the 
numbers in Lahore by providing suitable facilities in places 
where temptations will bo less insistent and dangerous, and 
where students can be placed under better control. 

In fairness to the general body of students, however, 
we must emphasise our opinion, which is founded upon the 
evidence of persons intimately familiar with them, that there 
are a large number who pursue their studies diligently and 
take full advantage of the special opportunities which Lahore 
affords. We are convinced that, if the unwieldy numbers 
of students in Lahore are reduced by tlie diversion of a largo 
proportion of the less mature to good higher secondary 
schools in the districts of their origin, and if more adequate 
provision is made for the intimate contact of teachers with the 
remainder, and particularly fora more responsible supervision 
of their general conditioas of life and leisure, most of the 
juftifiable causes of complaint now made will bo reduced. 

(n) 37;c Mujaxsal Colleges. 

CO. We shall deal in a later chapter with Uiu\or*b.'' 
education in the mufassal, and shall lion* oondno 
to a few general remarks r^arding tlm i'lMubli'Mi ''f nmf 
colleges. 
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IIo 15 first Furiiri^Ml by a sniortnoss of nnd licha* 
vioiir, l>y n confidence and a mental filorlncs?, nre 

finpiiinrly lacking in fbe yonng men of fonio otlier parts 
of India. To me if Foems tlio obvious exprw* 
sion of looking fonxnrd instc.ad of backward.... 
European dres'< does not necessarily mean Europe to 
tbo students, yet it expresses more correctly tbe Time 
t^pirit tbnn do the shahear and tbo d/iof». The young 
Punjabi bns many harsh critics ; many believe him 
to be entirely pleasure-seeking vitb n tendency to 
live beyond hii inc.'ino. . . .Tliat the ‘ swank ' exists 
is of course obxious, but it is mninly Irrnufe lie 
knovs no better, and he too at any rate is * IcK'king 
forward.’ Hut having accepted that tlie-^e young men 
nre smart and progre^.-ue, few pecni aware that this 
progre^'ivp spirit, unlo'S properly liaiulleil and treated, 
constitute'^ a self-iiiipo=e<I danger of considerable mag- 
nitude. . . . 

Tlie x<»urig iin ri ctiming from rural area'*, e-pi-cially as f.ir off 
a** Quetta. !•><'! ns if liny have c<»nie to Europe ratber 
ibnn I.nlitire. .Many of ibun are coinplelrdy carrie<l 
away by I.uliore life, since Ibi-y iIhcomt no guidance 
from tlmr classro^mis and bo'tels fr*r tlie axouinnceof 
till* many lure-* xxbicb I.abore phres m tlinr p.atb. 
Eonn.ati'e infltienc<-* are alnio'l ml, and it is a widely 
acc<pt‘<l fact llinl p.artnts undir»tand lln'ir cliildren 
b <s ibnn (be It.iplo-r imd«r wbo««> cliargo tliey phee 
them." 
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Br. lOmlUa SUuia-iuVBiu lia** slatod that : 

“ Inslwd of ncquiring linhits of concrnlmlion find drrotton 
to duty by !iis residcnco In a collogo, a sludonl becomes 
oxlravngant, carcle*' and (may be) immoral, or at Iea<t 
unmoral, ^vitb tbo rc<mH (hat ho ha* Io<t toucii with tbo 
roalilioa of lifo and is incapable of looking after him«elf. 
Tlio University does not «oem to reali«o its obligations 
in the matter, and is little more than a large mannfae- 
tor}' for turning out graduates by tbo thousand every 
• year.*' 

The iVnjuman deputation have also nlhidod to tho 
growth of extravagance among students, and Ii.vvo represented 
that “ any action taken hy tho University with tho object 
of remedying this evil will havo tho whole-hearted support 
of the public.” 

It is easy to criticise tho University and college authori- 
ties for tlicir comparative failure to check these serious and 
grouHng evils. 'fho task of maiutaining discipline among 
thousands of students resident in a largo city siich as Lahore 
is great. The best solution of tho problem* is to reduce the 
numbers in Lahore by providing suitable facilities in places 
where temptations will be less insistent and dangerous, and 
where students can be placed under bettor control. 

In fairness to the general body of students, however, 
we must emphasise our opinion, which is fovmded upon tho 
evidence of persons intimately familiar with them, that there 
are a large number who pursue their studies diligently and 
take full advantage of the special opportunities which Lahore 
affords. We are convinced that, if the unwieldy numbers 
of students in Lahore are reduced by tho diversion of a large 
proportion of the less mature to good higher secondary 
schools in the districts of their origin, and if more adequate 
provision is made for the intimate contact of teachers with the 
remainder, and particularly for a more responsible supervision 
of their general conditions of life and leisure, most of the 
justifiable causes of complaint now made will be reduced. 

(m’) The Mnjassal Colleges. 

50. We shall deal in a later chapter with University 
education in the mufassal, and shall here confine ourselves 
to a few general remarks regarding tho condition of mufassal 
colleges. 
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Excluding the Intermediate colleges (uhich have alre.idv 
been discussed) and the Begree colleges outside the Punjab 
(vrhicli are beyond our scope), there are seven collpces in the 
ruufassal. 

There is, first, Khaha College, Amritsar, which was 
opened in 1S96, and has fine buildings and extensive plaving 
fields. An interesting feature of the College is that 'it is 
afiih'ated to the B. Sc. standard in Agriculture, for the te.'ichuig 
of which a farm is provided. Tliere are, next, Gordon 
College, Eaicalpindi, and Ahirray College, Siotkot. The 
former is maintained bv the American United Presbyterian 
Mission, and the latter by the Church of Scotland Jlission. 
Both college possess good buildings, adequate residential 
accommodation and fairly extensiye playing fields. In 
the emrent ye.rr Government has wised the status of its 
Intermediate colleges at Ludhiana and Shahpur to degret' 
status, with a view to providing wider facilities for liigiicr 
education m the mufassal. There are, finally, B. A.A . 
College, Jullundur. and Ramsukh Dos College, Femzepore. 


51. The present strength of the.se seven colleges is shown 
in the follondnc table : 



Mud. at. in Ih.^.. .•Olhv:,- - a.-rin.l -;',7 
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about 64 as against 51 in Lahore. Thus man}* students 
migrate to Lahore from tho mufassal after passing the Inter- 
mediate. 


52. The quality and quantity of tho teaching staffs 
fluctuate among tho colleges. The followng table gives 
■ the percentage of teachers to students : 


Name of Colltyp. 

Komber 

of 

atadente. 

Number 

of 

tcftchen. 

Numljer of 
atudenta 
per teacher. 

Khalsa Callage, Asintur 


40 

22 

Gordon College, navslpmili .. .. 

622 

23 

23 

llarnty College, SialLot . . . . 

489 

10 

20 

D. A.-V. College, Jollundur .. 

eo7 

Ifl 

3<J 

LadhUsa GoTerament College, Lodldans 

2<2 

22 

lli 

Rauinkh Da« College, FeroMpw 

280 

fi 

31 

de Montmorency College, fihalipur 

149 

19 

H 


With tho exception of D. A.-V. Collogo, Jiillnndiir, 
and Eamsukh Das Oollogo, Ferozoporo, whore thf3 conditions 
of service of teachers are unsatisfactory, those porcentagen 

' v.- '-’l ' ••’Ti Ihoso in Lahore oollogw, Tho 

“ . • 5 VO good tmehing stafTs, hut hiivn 

1 . • ■ ' by HKliicod support from tlu» niin* 

sion authorities. In these colUjgos thoro is ovidoiHse of tiiiroful 
tutorial work. 

68. With tho exception of do Montinoronoy College, 
Slmhpur, tho libraries, as Bho^vIl by Blatistics given hnlow, 
are not inadequate : 


Name oj College. 

No. oJ hoohs. 

Klmlsa College, Amritnnr 


Gordon Collego, Ilawalpindi 

. , 7,02U 

Jlurroy Collogo, Sialkot ,, 

. . r.,y W) 

D. A.'V. Collogo, Jullundor 

.. 1I.C1& 

Government College, Ltidhiftna .. 

■(,211 

Bam'ukh Das College, Feroroporo 

6,107 

de Montmorency College, flbalipur 

.. 1,B0(J 










Visitor ; bnt it is obi’ioas that this is not ft real jiowvr in 
tbo cftso of ft great corporation, nntl that if friction 
vrero to nriso trith an important cdtiaitional institution 
such as St. Bartholomews Hospital or tfjp Jniporiaf 
Coilego of Science and Technolog 3 % it wouid not l*o po- 
siblo for tlio Senate to remove it from being u^cliool.’' 

The Couiinission tlien observed that — 

*' the Governing Bodies of some Schools, thougi* they apprwi.\to 
the privilege of their connexion witlj tlio University, du 
not appear always to railiso that the privilege ontaiN 
corresponding duties. They are unwilling to gnuit the 
University a voice in the ap])ointraent of to.ichor’3, or to 
raise the scalo of teachers* salaries, or to reduce llie 
amount of work expected of their toacliers when the Uni* 
versify considers il excessive.** 

In discussing the nutlioril}' of the University to pre^eriim 
■curricula, the Couiinission felt tlmt — 

"though pos-jihly beneficial hitherto in maintaining an average 
standard, especially for the weaker institutions, this 
power ha 1 been far from beneficia} in its pfTi'ct ujk>» 
advanced work in tho stronger schoob. A bvr moro 
important factor in maintaining n high standard 
of teaching is tho ch.anicler of tho toacliers Diom^elviM } 
but, with ft few imiinportftnt exceptions, the University 
has no control over their appointment.'’ 
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Tlho Commission also pointed out timt — 

“ tho University nlao Ima povror, by negotiation and with 
tbo good will of tho Schools, to do something towards tho 

.■ . * ,,*■ ? . . *! * by a system of inter* 

.■ ‘ ■ been possible to any 

groai oxient otusiuo ii»o ineorpomted colleges. Wo 
have been told that in ft fow cases tho teachers themselves 
have been unwilling to co-operate in intor-collogiato 
courses of lectures, partly from the fear of losing tho 
students’ fees, and partly from tho fear that tho 
prestige of their students* successes might bo shared 
' ■mth teachers in other institutions.”* 

57. These opinions liavo n yory fnmiliftr ring to those 
acquainted with the Punjab University. 

Wo have perused a number of inspection reports and are 
confirmed in tho view that a somewhat formal inspection of 
individual colleges at infrequent intervals is of little value. 
The more glaring instances of disregard of university regula- 
tions may have been brought to light, but tho University 
has not attempted to survey tho ^yhole field of university 
education, and thus utilise the right of inspection for 
wide and constructive purposes. Indeed, inspection has 
been carried out in a somewhat perfunctorj’* manner and 
without relation to any settled purpose ; the reports are 
•often colourless ; and oven the defects pointed out in them 
have often remained uncorrected. There is not much 
uniformity in tho standards of inspection and no adequate 
provision for ensuring that the recommendations made 
by a Board of Inspectors are fully and promptly carried 
out ; nor is any outside export invited to collaborate with 
tho inspectors, as in the case of some other universities in 
India. Even the existing arrangoments have now boon 
•suspended for reasons of financial retrenchment. 

;Many of our witnesses share those views. For example, 
Rai Bahadur Lala Durga Das has written that “ there is 
at present no control by tho University over tho teaching 
in the colleges. Tho Inspection ComraittoGs which periodi- 
cally visit affiliated colleges have not boon able to achieve 
much in this direction.” 

58. Wo are also in general ugroonient with what tho 
Haldane Commission have said in regard to curricula. 
^Yhilo tho common syllabus of instruction prescribed by tho 
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Punjab University has failed veiy largely to niaintain^satis- 
factory standards, the better teaching lias been hamiiered- 
.The; Principal of Government College has stated that a large 
.number of his students are capable of completing the prescrib- 
■ed syllabus within a shorter time. If, in that case, the spare 
time is used for wider study, it is all for the good. But if. 
as must often be the case, students are satisfied by having 
completed their prescribed tasks, they are being encouraged 
in idleness. 

' 59. The remarks of the Haldane Commission in regard 

to the effectiveness of the rules of affiliation are also applicable 
to the Punjab. A college may have complied "with the 
regulations at the time of affiliation, but there is no guarantee 
that it will continue to do so. For example, a well-qualified 
teacher may have retired and been replaced by a teacher 
with inferior qualifications, but the University has no weapon 
of correction, except the withdrawal of affiliation, wliich 
would be too drastic a measure. "We liave gained the 
impression that, with the large influx of students, some 
colleges have been steadily going down-hill, but the Univov- 
sity has been almost powerless to restore them to efficiency* 

It is doubtful, however, whether the Univorsit)’ has 
guarded its powers in this respect witli sufficient care. 
Affiliation has sometimes been accorded on the assumption 
that certain deficiencies will be removed within a spocifiod 
period of time. Tile delay and sometimes oven failure 
in onfcjrcing these conditions gives us the impression that the 
University is not reluctant to condone doficicncies. 

GO. The unsatisfactory position in London in regard 
to inter-collegiate lectures also appears to have its counter- 
part in Lahore, but with this difTorenco. Ariioroas in London 
tlicro is difficulty in regard to the acquisition of sites for 
educational institutions, in Lula»rc the mutter is siinplifiod 
by tin* cMstfiicu t)f a University Quarter, in wliicli prac- 
ticall.v all the Jailiore coIIegc.s ns well as the University are 
located. Those of our number wlio have conio from outside 
the Punjab Iiumj been iiiipre.ssed by llie great advantages 
created by the elo^e proximity of (he colleges to one another 
and to the University. It is (lie more (lisaj>i)ointing that so 
little 1ms been done in the direction of iut r-collegiate eo* 
opcmtimi. A few spasinodie attempl.s ]m\'e been made in 
the [mst, but tlie-e have ii'.nnlly been sliort-hved. 'i'Jie jieciiliar 
and di‘*ln‘--'ing rivnlnes uhieh were reh*rred to by lie* 
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"Haldane Commission obtain, lo nt least equal extent, in 
Xnhore as in London, 

61.’ We have discussed these matters from the point 
of view of improvement in the ofiiciencj of colleges and 6f 
salutary co-operation between them under the guidanco of 
the Universit}’. Wo shall return lo these matters in a later 
•chapter, when we denlwth the Adminisirafion of the Uni- 
versity. 

(eiii) Commumtl institutwns. 

. 62. It has been represented that communal schools and 
•colleges besides being largely responsible for the evils of 
competition, tend to accentuate the communal bitterness 
which is so distressing a feature in the life of the Province. 

A few years ago, the Hartog Committee referred to the 
necessity of building up a national system of education : 

" We shall see tliat under the influences to which wo have 
referred, segregate schools have sprung up in India in 
large numbers. It will be admitted that any educational 
system which trains large numbers of pupils of the 
several communities in segr^ato schools and colleges, 
often from the lowest to the highest stage of education, 
may accentuate racial and communal differences and 
prove an obstacle to the attainment of unity ; and many 
will feel that the aim should bo rather to break down 
barriers ^^lnch no^% e\ist between classes and communi- 
ties by bringing together os many pupils as possible 
into common or ‘ mixed ’ schools and colleges, in which 
they can Uve and work side by side. These ‘ mixed ’ 
schools might be either publicly managed institutions, 
or privately managed institutions in which the manage- 
ment and staff aro representative of the different interests 
connected with them. We do not suggest that it is 
possible or desirable that the whole educational system 
of India should be framed on these lines. We only 
wish to emphasise the view that the future educational 
policy "hould be directed towards unity and not 
towards separation.”* 

GS. Wo have discussed this danger witli many of our 
■witnesses. It is generally recognise<l that though these 
<‘onnnunal institutions have done good service in the past by 
providing facilities for education when such facilities were 
scarce, it is inadvisable tliat the future generation should be 
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trained from the time of early boyhood until the time of 
early manhood in a narrow and restricted environment 
and without healthy contact with boys of other communi 
ties. 

For example, Khan Bahadur Mian Ahmad Yar Paul- 
tana, M. L. C., went so far as to urge that ; 

** The lack of moral edacatiou divides the students into water* 
tight compartments of Sikhs, Muslims, Christians and 
Hindus. Each of them goes away from the University 
under the impression that there is a severe rivaliy 
between the various religions and thus the foundation of 
great communal strife is laid.” 

Captain Mumtaz Muhammad has written in similar 
terms : 

“ The division is now on communal lines, and appeal is made 
by the contestants to the racial prejudices and factional 
sympathies of the public at large, wliich is leading to 
n greater cmbitterment of feelings between Hindus 
and Muslims day by day. As these two communities 
live in close vicinity and intimate contact witli each 
other there is overj' danger of a catastropluo conflagra- 
tion.” 

Again, Mr. Kuchi Bam Sahni, contended that : 

“ It is only by a sympathetic study of tliose subtle but power- 
ful forces and influences. .. .that a more intimate 
mixing of the various communities in the Province 
can bo brought about. To allow tho three cultural 
streams to run in separate clianneJs is to invito national 
disaster.” 

G4. It IS unfortunate that ao iniiny of the c'olh'f^cs nre 
* denoniinntional ’ in tho nnno\\<‘.*«t seiiso of (Ijo word. In 
Lahore, Goveniinent and Forman Christian Colleges contain 
students of all cornninnitics, nud their atuiosphcro cun be 
said to bo fairly cosmopolitan. IXA.-V., Islaiiiia and Saiiatana 
Dbarnia Collegc.s, hovover, arc confined nlinosl entirely 
to students of ono coniiminity in cuch ease, though b'clm/- 
cnll}’ tliey are open to stiidenl.s of every eommunity. An 
extreme example is that of Islamia College, wliich 
includes a single non-Muslim in n total viiroUtwnt of over n 
tliouFand students. TIio small luimber of non*IIindu 
studentH at the Ih A.*V. College is nho mgligihle, and its at* 
mos|ihfre distinctly of a culture and ririh'‘'at/onas‘>’ociate(] 
with only (uu* coiuiuunity. We have wondcre<l if tho 
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bitter communalism now so wdely prevalent in the Punjab, 
evidence of wliich obtruded itself upon our attention almost 
ever)' day of our enquiry, is not the result, at least in sonio 
measure, of the existence of these communal colleges. It is 
probable that the material resources which have enabled 
their foundation could have been obtainetl at the time only 
by an appeal to the communal sense of the people concerned. 
We recognise that they profess to specialise in their particular 
cultures, but there is not much evidence that they have yet 
made an appreciable contribution in this respect. It cannot 
be healthy for the young men of those coramiimtios to bo 
educated in segregation without opportunities of contact 
wdth the youths of other religions or of appreciating the 
achievements of other cultures. The disciplino of university 
life’ postulates the impact of minds and the fostering of a 
liberal culture, which should bo the compound of several 
different outlooks and traditions. It is unfortunate that 
none of these students have opportunities of enjoying a 
university atmosphere in iu fullest sense. This is most 
regrettable from the standpoint of education, not to speak 
of the dangers to the growth of a healthy national life in the 
country. We have asked our witnesses repeatedly for 
remedies so that, at least a generation lienee, the young 
menof the Punjab may be educated in a spirit of comradeship 
rather than in communal isolation. Wo confess to have 
received very little help in solving this question, though 
there has been almost general acquiosconco in this com- 
plaint. 




CHAPTER VI. 

The Teaching of the University. 

(i) 'The hcghinings oj Vuivcrsitij Teaching. 

Eor a long time post-gradualo teaching in all subjects, 
•except Oriental Languages, was attempted only by the Gov- 
ernment and Forman Christian Colleges. From time to time 
these two colleges shared this teaching in certain subjects, 
especially in English, but this was jnoroly a private arranfjo- 
mont between the colleges. Prom the |)oint of view of nflilia- 
tion, however, each college was entitled single-handed to pro- 
vide for the whole course, and \vns held ros]>onsiblo for doing 
so by tho Regulations. 

Later on there grow up a custom of granting afiiliiition 
for post-graduate courses on tho understanding that two or 
more colleges would share in tho teaching. For oxam}>lo, 
Islamia and Dyal Singh Colleges were alhliatod in tho 
M.A. courses in Philosophy on tho basis of a schomu of co- 
operation, though this was not made a condition for the con- 
tinuance of affiliation. Again, when teaching for tlio M.A. 
in Persian was initiated, tlie Syndicate nominated a Board 
of Control to arrange the details of co-operation between tho 
colleges concerned, but tho functions and composition of tlio 
Board ■were not defined in the Regulations. 

2. In 1913, this loose form of inter-collegiate teaching 
was strengthened by the appointment of a series of cold- 
weather lecturers from Europe, whose lectures were open 
to qualified students. This practice was an adaptation 
to the circumstances of the Punjab of a general movement 
in favour of an exchange of professors between universities, 
winch had been discussed at the Congress of Universities of 
the Empire in 1912. 

The first of these lecturers were Dr. Arthur Smithells 
in Chemistry and Mr. Ramsay Muir in History. They wore 
required not only to teach tho inter-collegiate classes and 
to deliver public lectures, but also to get into touch -svith 
college teachers and to advise tho University on the prescrip- 
tion of courses and the better organisation of teaching. It was 
hoped by these means to give a stimulus to a number of 
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(ii) The organisaiwn and loorldng oj the University 
Departments. 

12. The Department of Mathematics has had a chequered 
■career. In 1919 a two years’ Honours course was started, 
but very few students were attracted to the school. As soon 
as the course was extended from two to three years, applica- 
tions for admission practically ceased, and the school was 
closed. 

The University Professor has suggested many reasons for 
the failure of the school. “ The Intermediate standard has 
not been improved for ages ; there was no local habitation 
for the school and pupils had to run to and fro between the 
colleges ; there was no adequate arrangement for the teaching 
of English ; the question of remuneration of the college 
teachers engaged in the teaching was a vexatious one, and 
these teachers were seldom given any relief from their obliga- 
tions in the Pass classes.” The Professor has also pointed 
out that although in Mathematics “ more possibly than in 
any other subject, it is the student’s written work with the 
teacher’s remarks thereon that counts rather than the regular 
lecture,” the student’s written work is “ just nil.” In order 
to emphasise the importance of written work, he suggests the 
appointment of student demonstrators, “ if the teachers 
cannot be persuaded that it is really part of their duties.” 
He has also deplored “ the dearth of teaching resources of 
the modem type in Lahore,” in spite of tile fact that the study 
of Mathematics has been revolutionised in recent years. He 
has suggested that ” the initial mistake had been committed 
of not making the Honours Course the only avenue to the 
M.A. Course — a privilege which has been accorded to every 
other Honours School before or since ; there was thus no 
inducement to the men to take up Honours.” He has arrived 
at the conclusion that “ improvement in higher teaching 
must bo based on a preliminary overhaul of the Interme- 
diate and Pass B.A. teaching and courses.” 

Since the closing of the Honours school, a number of 
papers have been added to the Pass Course for the purpose of 
an Honours degree ; and the Professor has been .assisted in 
the programme ot the M.A. teaching. But many college 
teachers are conservative in their methods and are preoccu- 
pied with their B.A. teaching, in which two courses can bo 
taken. The Professor believes that the M.A. work ” should bo 
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<-onccn( rated in fewer hands. Wc have at present fen teachers 
giviiiR between thorn fifty * periods * to the two M.A. cln^sos ; 
that is, on an average eaeli teacher given five periods a week 
each term to the M.A, work.*’ About one hundred students 
are enrolled in the two ^[.A. clas‘'es. 

Tlie Uopartinent has contributed a considerable number 
of original papers to the transactions of various learned 
societies, including nine by Ibe Profcs«or, five by Pandit 
Hemraj and some ton by otlior teachers and students of the 
Department, among whom was the late ^Ir. S. I). Chowla. 

13. The main object of the small Department of Aalro- 
nomi/has boon to provide practical instruction, but some 
of the theoretical teaching has also boon concentrated in the 
University class. There are in all 35 students taking As- 
tronomy. The Reader does not think that this number will 
be materially increased ns “ there are no openings for bur 
students. .. . We have not boon able to inihico the Punjab 
Government to include Astronomy as ono of tlio subjects for 
the Provincial Service Examination ; and thoro are no ap- 
pointments on the staffs of colleges ns such.” 

14. Prior to 1912, Economics was combined as a subjoofc 
■\vith History. Two Honours papers wore then added to the 
Pass papers for the B.A. degree. The schomo of papers in 
M.A. Economics, as planned in 1912, has remained unaltered, 
except for the introduction of a thesis in place of ono of the 
papers. The Reader in Economics has observed that “ while 
■some of the thesis are extremely good, a largo number are 
hardly worth the name.” 

Apart from the inclusion of this subject in the short- 
lived Combined Honours School, no Honours school has been 
established in Economics. The number of Honours papers 
to be taken in addition to the Pass papers has been increased 
from two to three. 

Professor Myles did mucli pioneer work in connexion with 
the Board of Economic Enquiry, to which he was Secretary. 
So long as he remained at the University and acted also as 
Secretary to this Board, the University enjoyed the advant- 
age of the services of certain Research Assistants, whose 
stipends were paid by the Board. Since Professor Myles’ 
departure the Department of Economics has lost this ad- 
vantage. 
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.demonstrators ; a Mioroanalj^t and a professor from the 
D. A.-V. College who assists in Physics. 

Eesearch work is conducted in Organic, Inorganic and 
Physical Chemistry. Many of the problems' under investi- 
gation are related to some feature of the industries and 
agriculture of the Province. 

In Organic Chemistry three lines of investigation, in 
particular, are proceeding : in Cherao-therapy, in synthetical 
investigations on the structure of alkaloids and other plant 
products, and in general Eeaction Chemistry. The Header 
and his pupils have been working on new synthetic substances 
designed to be prophylactic against malaria and similar dis- 
eases. The work done in the Micro-chemical laboratory has 
been widely recognised. A method has been devised for the 
purification of synthetic cocaine, which is now manufactured 
in the Ghazipur Opium Pactory. 

In Inorganic Chemistry, a number of papers compiled 
by the staff and students have received favourable reference, 
and are often quoted in the annual reports on tlie Progress 
of Chemistry published by the Chemical Society of London. 

In Physical Chemistry, the three main lines of investiga- 
tion are in surface Chemistry dealing with the structure of 
colloids, photo-chomistty and magneto-ohomistry. Professor 
Bbatiiagar’s work on omuisions is woll-knoTO and e.vtensivoly 
quoted. His investigations into the mechanical condition of 
eongills, the influence of polarised radiations on bacterial 
and chemical action, and the nature of luminescence, have 
boon recognised ns a real advance of knowledge. 

Mention should also bo made of tlio researches in choinical 
fertilisers, the conversion of bagasso into fodder, tlio nmnu- 
factnro of brown sugar, tho olToct of ions on plant growth, tho 
physico-chemical factors of soil fertility, tho making of abiotic 
acid from crudo ro.sin, disinfectants, road-tar omuisions, 
printing-ink and vamishD.s. 

19. The aims of tho Veparlmeiit oj Tcclmicnl Chemistry, 
as stated b.v the head of tho doparlmont, aro to give a broad 
general training iii Chemistry and it.s application to industry, 
■which may fit stinlenls for a niiinhor of occupations, rather 
thim to produce specialists with a limited scope ; to give some 
of tho Btudeul.s a training in (he methods of research, the pro- 
blems being selected, when jio.s.sibl(S with a technicul bias ; 
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:and to investigate the raw materials of the Punjab with a 
view to developing now industries. 

The now Honours course is one of three years. At the end 
of the first year a student must pass a qualifying test in 
English and at the end of the second year a similar test in 
‘Physics and Engineering. Tlie latter test includes instructiop 
an the elements of Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, in 
Mechanical Drawing and Chemical Engineering, which work is 
done at Maclagan Engineering College. There is also a 
course in the oloments of Commerce and Industrial Organi* 
•sation. The students attend classes in General and Physi- 
cal Chemistry in the University laboratories. The rest of 
the work is done at Forman Christian College. 

Many investigations of raw materials have been made. 
The materials and industrial products have included soap, 
■drugs, clays, bricks, canned fruit and vegetables, toilet goods, 
■sugar, roofing materials, Punjab coal and Kashmir bauxite. 

There are about fifty students in all taking the subject. 
In addition to the facilities provided in the University labqra- 
iories and ifaclagan Engineering College, the staff consists 
of a Professor of Forman Christian College, who has bean 
■nominated University Professor of Technical Chemistry, 
seven Chemists of the College staff ; two College teachers in 
Physics and Economics ; the Government Dj’e Expert 
and a number of demonstrators. Most of the staff, however, 
give only part-time services, as they are largely engaged in the 
teaching of other classes in the College. 

20. The Botany Dcparlmcnl (which is located at Govern- 
ment College) differs from the Chemistry Department in that 
it includes teaching in the Pass B.Sc. as well as in the Honours 
^nd post-graduate classes. The number of students appear- 
ing for the B.Sc. in Honours approximates twelve each year, 
and for the M.Sc. fifteen. 

The staff consists of the Professor of Botany, Government 
College, who has been nominated University Professor ; a 
Eoader of the University ; a lecturer of Government Collego ; 
two demonstrators of the same college ; and two demonstrators 
paid by the University. 

A considerable amount of research work has been done 
by the staff and students, which has been recognised in India 
and overseas. One of the main objects of the Department 
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has been to prepare monographs of various plant groups in 
the Punjab and the Himalayas. One such", on Liverworts, 
has been published and well received. Others are luider 
preparation. Parties of students are taken every year to the 
hills in order to gain first-hand knowledge of the flora. The 
Professor, with financial assistance from the University, 
has penetrated the higher altitudes of the Himalayas and 
Tibet in the course of his investigations. 

21. The Zoology Deparimeiit also has its headquarters in 
.Government College and includes the Pass classes. Much 
research work has been done by the staff and students. 
Emphasis has been laid on local fauna and on marine fauna at 
Karachi. 

There were last year 73 students in all, of whom 28 were 
senior students engaged either in research or in the Honours 
classes. The staff consists of the Professor of Zoology, 
Government College, who has been nominated University 
Professor of Zoology, a Bender and two demonstratois paid 
by the University and one lecturer and one demonstrator 
paid by the College. 

(in') A discussion of UniversiUj Teaching. 

22. W'e shall fiist consider the place and meaning of 
research in the scheme of a universitj’. Some witnesses have 
advocated a rapid expansion of the teaching departments, 
mainly with a view to the promotion of research. 

Professor Devi Uyal of the D. A-V. College, Lahore, 
has written thus : 

“ \NheD tbo Unjvcreitjcs Act tnos fOPFcd in IPOJ, it was decided 
that all the Indian universities Fhould he deemed to have 
been cslnblifbcd for tfio jirtmofion of liiglier Ftudies and 
research, ^ It Ii tlio power to a|'i)Ouit Unncrpil^ I)rufcfsor3 

ond lecturers llius iho vital need of the Pro* 

vxnco is that the University Fhould bo a Ilesearch and 

Teaching University in tlio (ruo Fenso of Iho word 

Tho nim of (ho University is not merely (o produce 
mechanics hut men who will male discoveries of far* 
reaching importance, who will bo creators of l.nowJedgo 
and discoverers of (ruth, who will oj’en up new vislas of 
thought, who wifiiuipress the stamp of thnV thought 0 |H)n 
hifilory. Such im-n will bo libo a sign-fiOBl, n inile-Ftorie. 
.... 3 hero is thus plenty of work for UmverEity 

trochers to do btfides (ho Itnchuig of undergruduntf'f. 

Ibo Umven.itj' can hocomo more clTtctivo os n Icachiug 
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bodV nnl tlo ttinro for rctoirf!! C.r con'inniiiS 

il t cVirocl rc«pon'\lolily lot tlio po<l-(Toi1in(o noo Unnoat* 
trork.** 

Even more empimlic nro flio opinion'! pxprcjiod I'V SB 
Fellows of flip University in n joint momommlnm : 

" Wo conceive lh.it the miin olijoct of Univer-ily reform it to 
FPCoro nc-idcmic cfinoney inteTpret*^! in Icrmi ot to* 
Ff'.ircli, piireiiil <*f knottl*^!’p, pMrlinl nppH'*itinn 
ol fttvl T<-*«'\rch in tl»* ot tUo 

province* .oml ftaiitlmU «t rx.imimtion. \V}nt''vrr ntliof 
oVjt'cU Tn^v ro<*'»v<* con«M<TA*-i'm, tin* p\nvnionnl ottn 
inn»l not Im In«t Fiibl of. \W Invo m •ItiiIi* tint tho 
Committfo "lU f'lllv inv.'Ui.;!*'' jn tlot i'! lio'-v to 
ftdv.inco lhi« prtnnrv lyin'; n* i!i • 'itv 1 of a 

Univrrpity'H funcli«>n.*‘ 

23. Tliis Fpcms n Fom'^wlml l ninl oxn^uoralcd 

<lofimlion ol tbo function'^ «»f n umvorsily. WV t\n iml dis- 
paroRO tho value and infliionco of roj'e.uclj, luit \\v nro em- 
pbalio tbat, cspcrially in tbe proi-pul condiiton of India, tho 
main function of a university to ^ive a ud^'j and well- 
rounded training to its students. Uvea tho Haldane Com- 
mission, who cannot bo accused of having under-estimated 
tho claims of research, asserted that “the primary business 
of a university is the training of its undergraduates.’* 

There is also some confusion of thought ns to tho scope 
and meaning of rescarclv. We «iuoto a relevant opinion 
from the Haldane Itoport* : 

“ Tbo advance of knowledge h not along singlo lines of Fpocial 
rcscaicli alone. Tho sciences Imvo all been developed 
out ol tho ordinary’ knowledge of common experience by 
tho gradual substitution of coiuplotenes'j and accuracy for 
vagueness. Research is often spoken of ns if nllofit'nas 
. . tho highest kind ofw’ork, and it is often assumed that a 

fitudout’s education has reached its goal xvhon ho is said 
to bo doing original rosoarch, and that if lio attains to this, 
it does not matter what Ids previous training has been. 
Rut, in fact, thoro aro nil dogrccs of value in research, 
and much that is dignified by the name, however labori- 
ous and praiseworthy it may he, is directed to narrow 
issues and problems ot (intto socondarv importance 
bocause the student lacks n broad and liberal educatiou 
and a wider point of view.” 


Page 30, pariTiapli 72. 
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Wo hnvo niso raucJi sj*mpnthv wth (ho ■views exprossocr 
bythc Calcutta Univoraity Coiuimssion* in this regard ; 

“ Tlif-re is bowovrr n real and great danger wliicli has nKcniled 
the Hidden awakening of interest in reroarcli, notin the 
Indian universities only, l>ut also in Kngland and America. 
Tins is tljo idea that teaching and refearch are quite 
sojiarnto and distinct functions, which may safely ho loft 
to difToront bodies of men, and looked after by separato 
organisations. Sonietiiiies it takes llio fonn of a 
notion tliat teaching is an inferior function, a noco«<ary 
driidgory, which ought to he left to pecond-rate men. 
.‘'Ueli men, according to this idea, are good cnoupli to 
give to tlio of ordinary students the routine training 
whicli they require ; they aNo can give to the few selict 
students the preliminary drill which liny mn«t ha>e 
before they pass under the guidance of the nobler aiid 
inoro exalted scbolars who are tbeni-elvc-* engagi*^! 
originnl work, and who will lielp tlieni to h’arn h(»" to 
work fur themselves.'* 

The ('(unnjiF.eiorjt then proreeded to develop Ihctlu'ino 
(hut a spirit of exploration .‘•limild permeate every autivitv ol 
a iiniter'-ily and that tills spirit should not be eonfmed to 
the making of new discoveries: 
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as to re-intorpret a whole great period in the history* 
of western civilization. Ho W’as able to do bo because 
ho was filled by the desire to discover the truth ; and his 
work was just as ' original * and just os much ‘ research ’ 
as if ho had deciphered documents which nobody had seen 
before.” 

24. Wp are warmly in support of arrangements being 
made whereby a higher and wider opportunity shall be given 
to the abler students who should not be depressed by having 
to keep pace with those of inferior attainments ; but we are 
doubtful whether, in many important respects, the organisa- 
tion of tho University Departments has been well-devised 
and is suited to the present needs of the Punjab. 

One of the main obstacles to the successful development 
of these Departments has been their piecemeal introduction* 
So long as there are Honours schools (with a three years, 
course) in some subjects and Honours papers added to a 
Pass course of two years in other subjects, it is not unnatural 
that students, and not merely those of inferior capacity, 
adopt the shorter road to a degree. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that a number of Honours schools have had to be 
abandoned through lack of support. 

It is also doubtful whether an Honours course which 
affords little or no provision for English teaching mil make a. 
great appeal to students. If a student has an insufficient 
grasp of the medium of instruction, he can scarcely be ex- 
pected to benefit by the specialised instruction which he 
receives through that medium. 

25. Another disadvantage of tho present system is 
the early — and, in the opinion of many vdtnesses, premature — 
specialisation in the Honours schools. The degree of 
specialisation varies in the several schools. The History 
School includes courses in the allied subjects of Economics 
and Political Science, but no other subjects, not even English. 
The Science schools include an allied science subject and also 
some English teaching, though it is doubtful whether the 
latter is adequate either in quantity or in quality. By this 
we do not suggest that a Science student should make 
detailed study of English text-books, but rather that he 
should be trained in orderly thought and expression and 
imbued with some appreciation of literary culture and beauty 
of language. A firm foundation of English teaching is 
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indisponsablo to spoeialised study. Wlion it is romoniborod 
that all students in the sovoral Honours schools pursue thoir 
studies tlirough tbo medium of & foreign language and on Iho 
■weak foundations of the schopl system wJiich ■^ve Ijavo already 
described, the inadvisability of the present system of oxtrenio 
specialisation becomes more apparent. 

Mr. G. C. Chattorji, of Govomraont College, holds similar 
opinions : 

“ I Qm strongly of opinion that specialist schools on tlio Arts 
side wliich aro confined to the intonsivo study of a siiiglo 
subject will not meet tlio needs of this province. I liavo 
already referred to the failure of the Honours Schools in 
Xfathematics and in tho Classical Languages. \MiiIo 1 
cherish every good‘will towards tho now school in History, 
I fcol extremely diffident of its future success. Sjiocialis* 
cd schools of tills narrow typo are only nocc«s.iry 
for training tho export and higidy gpccirtii«pd scliolar 
in a particular brnncli (>f hnoulodge. Tlio Honours 
courses of tho University, on tlio other hand, Hioiild 
attempt to promote a Miitnblo education for all the m* 
tcllectually gifted cliildron of tho jirovince. Not all 
these young men wish to bceomo spochdisls. uhnv 
they desire is ratlior a broad and general culture, wnten 
^\ouId enable them to compoto Micces^fully for the 

higher branches of tlio I'ulhc Services and to (al«e a 

lending part in tho public life of tlie jirovmce. On ino 
Arts fide, therefore, I slioiild welcome tho revival ol Uie 
ideas which underlay tho Combined }lonours bcheine. 

On the Science side also, a broader scientific training. 'Oiuh 
\^onld require foiue knowledge of tho fundiunciilai lU’in- 
Ciiih-i of tho other fciences hi-Miles the one in vliu’li a 
hliident f-peemh-ert would he of greater hen-fit 1 "o''M 

iierM.iiallv f.lvou^n^chelle'^.f^t^(he•« Mn^ll.lr t.. ilj.it ol im* 

.Nnltirnl ken-nco TrijKM nl ('.unlirnk’" r.ifh' r ih-ui he 
IlKTe j-pecrnh'^Hl fcl«e»ls in the runjiitr 
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conlinnc* n! thf* Univ^r'ilr nfl^f t-vVin:: 

clo^oo nri'l pr^'p^rp lhpfn»^Irp» for n tl'^rrco rorJi the 

rh.D.” 

Wo linvo nl5o roooivoil lh<' follnwinf: npininn'i from 
3)r. n. n. DuimiclifT, Univor5i!y l’rofo5«or of Innrp.inic 
Clicmisfry mid a nicmlicr of (Jownini'Mif Lnlioro : 

“ It i« l!ip dniy »'f n «ni\« r«ily fo to nrrAtir'' il « cntiri"'* lli.il its 
nliimni fholl tlu-»n;ic*il nti-I pr.ictiril puilmco 

in Fttjilyitiq nnd Folvinq llip prnM-'Jin wliiflj Iiavp ri»''n 
or nrp nri«inq in tl>p dpvolopmfnt of clviIi«ilion. 

In Inrlia tlicro i« nn rvrroncr.' I'lnq dotmtj'l for iijr-n of cnltiiro 
in tlio nnlionV fr^rvirp— inon who. hy •«*nvin4 to ncqtnint 
llioni'^f Ivct with !li<‘ r.otih^ of intpll<-'’tinl nctlvity nnd 
v.ilh (lincp (lopirlinont^ of hnowlixlqo which condtico 
to ppiiornl or iniUvnltml wolfiro, corroct livin'; nrtd r.a* 
tionil conduct, nro qtialifioil to Inko their places ns 
tiepful inoinhors of ro*opcrnt ivp focicly nnt! to ns^umo 
tlipir share in tlicir cotmtryV development. 

Many will ochloro this innchMiodreil ol*j'‘Cl hy the influcnco 
they exert ns ofTiccrs of tho IhiMic Services, to wliicli 
they nroftdmitled os tho result «*f compelitivo oxnmina- 
tions. In tlioso tests tho nature of tlio compulsory 
pubjects proscribed in conjunction with the list of optional 
or oxlm subjects clearly shows that n man of general 
education is required." 

Dr. Duiinieliff then proceodfl to projioso n scliomo whore- 
'by, in addition to tlio specialised courses in the post-graduate 
jstago, facilities for a more general education might bo pro- 
'vided : 

" I plead for a loosening of tho University examination fetish 
so as to allow an avenue for the further instruction 
of graduates who do not desire to spocialiso in one subject, 
but to compote for tho competitive examinations. . . . 
Particular ofTorts should bo made at this juncture 
of India’s history to mould and educate many men 
as useful members of society, though the imperative need 
of a select band of highly specialised scliolars should not 
be ovorlooUod, ovoa if after their labours it may be 
difficult to find omployment for them. The function of 
* culture ' in tho general as opposed to tho specialised 
sonso may be secured by ensuring that the student shall 
not bo too heavily engaged with advanced research.” 
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^ Jlr.^ G, D. Sondhi, of Government College, Lahore, has- 
■wntten in a similar strain : 

It would be better if colleges devoted more time to the cbarac* 
ter-lonning aspects of education and did not dissipate 
their resources in so-called research. ... I do not 
favour the incorporation of research work in the ordinary 
courses of the Univer^itj*. Research work should bo 
conducted at tho end of the University period, and there 
should bo special schoIarshiiJs for this purpose.” 

There is good reason to believe, therefore, that the coui'ses 
should be less specialised than tliey now are at tho under- 
graduate stage, that provision should be made for higher 
study in the post-graduate stage, and that research (in the 
sense used b}' the finesses) sliould be postponed veiy 
largely to a still later stage, wlien duly qualified students 
could bo assisted by means of research scliolarships to become 
candidates for a doctor’s degree. 

2G. It is open to doubt wJiether even tho simll 
numbers of highly specialised students can bo provided with 
occupations suitable to their qualifications, though the 
extent of this demand varies witli the several subjects. 

It lias been suggested that an important object of those 
specialised schools should be the training of qualified toacliors 
in their ovni subjects, and these teachers will eventually 
leaven tho lump by tho mlrodiiction of bettor mothods 
and standards of teaching. There is undoubtodly a groat 
need for improving tho quality' of tlic teaching llirougliout 
tho University ; but it is questionnblo vhotlier n man with 
60 slender an equipment of general knowledge would ordi- 
narily bo a suitabl** teacher in a college, eviai in his own 
subject ; it i.s far nu^re <lonbtfijI aJiefher he wtuiiil be suiL- 
able as a clu^s le.U’luT in a school. Tlie Principal of tho 
Central Traimng College ha.s explaiiH'd 1«» us hi.‘' thfiicnity 
in finding recruits fur the College, who lla^e acquired sutli- 
cient kmmledgcm a niijiiherof sclioo) suhjeet.R. 

27. The Hcieme Deparlinonts have obtained greater 
success than (lifif-e of Arts. This may hav{‘ been due partly 
to the fact that they have recehed more financial assistaiico, 
and to the imprej-sion which students haw* that a degree 
ill science helps them better to gid employment. Tiiere 
i« contiilorahle (letnand in the <le\’elopmeni of induslnes 
for the ser\'icfs of highly rjualifiefl scientist.*!, as is showrj 
hi' th<* retort! of many of th<*se who hate been trained in 
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these departments. The Intermediate standards in Science 
are incidentally more exacting than those in Arts. 

Wo are somewhat disappointed by the record of tho 
School of Technical Chemistry'. Since its institution in 1925,. 
115 students have been enroUed in tho School, of whom 84 
have been successful in tho B.Sc. examination, and 15 are 
still under training. It is reported that, of the 84 successful 
candidates, comparatively few have received opportunities of 
undertaking the typo of work for which they had been 
trained. 

28. It is also open to discussion whether tho methods of 
teaching which are appropriate to small select classes are en- 
tirely satisfactorj'. Mass lectures by themselves are an un- 
satisfactory form of instruction, especially for students who 
are improperly prepared and are unable adequately to under- 
stand the teaching which is given in the English language,, 
and lectures should be supplemented by a well-devised 
system of tutorial groups. But it is dangerous as well as 
extravagant to discard entirely tlie practice of lecturing. 
In teaching much depends upon the spoken word, and 
nothing can replace the stimulus of a well-delivered lecture 
to largo numbers. 

The Calcutta University Commission* offered valu- 
able suggestions in this regard : 

“ Tho uniortunato •working ol the present Bystem must not lead 
US to doprcciato the value of tho lecture as an element in 
university training. It is indispensable ; and tho really 
good lecture can afford a stimulus and a guidance which 
nothing else can replace. But bad lectures are worse 
than useless, they are harmful ; and compulsory attend- 
aneo at them vitiates the mind of tho student. Thoro 
are many good lecturers in Calcutta, and there arc many 
more who, given adequate leisure for tho preparation of 
their discourses, would become good lecturers .... 
Tho students of the University ought to hear tho 
lectures of such men .... But this provision can only 
fairly bo made on three conditions : (i) tho student must 
not bo required to spend too much of his time in 
lecture-rooms merely submitting to instruction, when ho 
should be working for himself ; (it) he must bo given 
some choice os to tho lectures he will attend ; and (m> 
the lecture method of instruction must be supplemented 
by other methods. . . . 

•Volume IV, Chapter XXXIV, pagea SGS-CO. 
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public services or the learned professions." Mr, Garre 
IS of opinion that — 

‘ Wo are overfeeding the Honouis and starving (ho Pass sti 
dents. I should like to see more mingling between tl 
sheep and the goats who are at present too sharply divic 
ed, and to feel that the whole of tlie teaching — Honoui 
and Pass w'as under the eye of the University Professoi 
It is worth considering whether the University Professo 
would not be better employed in a general direction o 
his subject and its teaching throughout the college: 
than in being confined to imparting advanced edncatior 
to a small bod}' o? students in Lahore." 

Mr. Langborne has voiced similar opinions in picturesque 
language : 

" The better the liigher teaching of the Honours classes and of 
the M.A., the more certain will bo tlie neglect of the Pass 
classes. If this statement sounds too hard, then an 
enquii-}' into the fate of the Pass classe.s in Scjence will 
go a long uay to .substantiate it. I Imve no enmity 
towards Science or to any otlier brancli of study, but I 
cannot see tho good of cultivating a small bed of roses in 
the fiont garden and leaving tlio rest of tho estate a 
howling wilderness." 

39. These are trcnclmnl criticisms “and ImvG some 
justification. It is of liitlo use trying to rnnso standards 
in a small portion of Univeisity work, wliile standards in 
other portions tend jnoro and more to doleriorato. The 
good and tho bad will eventually fall together, and instead 
of improvement there will be w’idesjirend deterioration. 

By no means all Pass students are of inferior calibre, 
borne of tliein Imve a<'quit((Mi tliemselv(*s well in coinpclitivo 
examinations, ilnny lia\t* <*Iected to fake Ihe niHfead 

of the Honours t-oiirses because (hey ilesired a g«M»d general 
education and because (liey asjured to enter tin* public ser- 
vices or the jnililic life of (he country. Sucli students should 
receive tho host teacliiiip that can be given ; otlierwiso, the 
flit lire of tho Provinco will suffer. 

•to. Some witnos.^'cs, again, Iiave suggested that the 
Ilonouis course^ cannot achiovo real success, unless lliey are 
made ‘‘ the only avenue " to the jio.st-gradimti* conrses. 
High <umUficutions should he demanded from (hose sc<*king 
ndnjis-.n)n ; tin* eiirolinenl of students of inferior attaininent.s 
would jh'tr.ict seriou*.!}' from their \ ahie, hut any lianl-aiid* 
f(iHl ri-itrirtiun woulil be unfair l<» certain studi'iits. In view 
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of tho unequal facilities for good scliool education in 
the Province, many boys are unable to reach a high standard 
of capacity while" there are others naturally backward in 
their early years who “ come later " in life. Some of 
these are able to make good their deficiencies through 
hard work and under tho stimulus of good teaching. Such 
students should not be penalised in seeking admission to 
the post-graduate courses because they have not been en- 
rolled in the Honours courses. 

41. Colleges should not be lowered in status, 
but should rather be encouraged in their scope and 
activities. If ever it is decided to constitute a unitary 
teaching university in Lalioro, the colleges •uill then know 
their position and will liave to resign themselves to 
their fate. But there is an alternative to a unitary 
university, in which the colleges shall not only continue, 
but shall be stimulated to expand their activities 
in co-operation with the University and tlieir sister colleges. 
The goal of a teaching university in Lahore can best 
be achieved by investing tho University with a larger 
control rather than, as now, by extending tho teaching 
functions of the University by means of an organisation 
separate and distinct from collegiate organisations. A 
college cannot bo expected to make plans for the future 
and to widen its scope if it does not know when its scope 
may be reduced by the transfer of some of its responsibilities, 
to tho University. 

Most of the defects to winch we liavo alluded 
have arisen in consequence of this sharp distinction. 
Tho Honours classes Iiave been poorly supported partly 
because many students desire a general education. 
Injustice is sometimes inflicted because in view of the 
separate University and collegiate organisations it is 
difficult for Honours students who prove unequal to tho 
task to bo relegated to the Pass and collegiate courses, and 
oven more difficult for Pass studonts who show marked 
improvement in their studies to bo transferred to tho Honours 
courses. Again, the Honours courses have proved in many 
instances expensive owing to their comparatively small 
enrolment and to the present difficulty of arranging the 
several courses in such a way that many of tho lectures 
can become common to a larger number of students. 



A radical reconstruction of University teaching can be 
arranged in such a manner as to result in the mitigation of 
these defects, and, in particular, hy substituting a spirit of 
co-operation for the present spirit of competition between 
the University and its colleges. We shall return to this 
important matter in a later chapter. 



CHAPTER VII. 

The Prospects of Teaching Universities in the Punjab. 

(i) The advantages of a unitary university, 

The manifold complexities arising from the great diver- 
sity of colleges and from the lack of effective university con* 
trol could be resolved by cutting the Gordian knot and creat- 
ing a unitary university in Lahore. This could be achieved 
by the absorption of the colleges in Lahore into University 
Departments ; by placing all duly authorised teaching in 
the hands of the University ; and by limiting the functions 
of the colleges to providing residence, recreation and, possibly^ 
supplementary tuition for the students. A separate arrange- 
ment would be required, either within the reconstructed 
university or in a distinct institution, for the control and 
administration of the mufassal colleges. This is briefly the 
policy which has been adopted in the United Provinces. 

2. ^luch can be said for such a university. It is the 
usual type in most countries, especially in Germany and in 
the United States of America. Though in the United King- 
dom the collegiate universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
continue to provide a training and education which have, 
stood the test of ages, the modem universities in England as 
well as the universities in Scotland and most of the Dominions 
are unitary. Even in Oxford and Cambridge the opinion is 
increasingly expressed that the university as such should be 
better organised and should exercise greater control over the 
teaching in the colleges. 

In India also, as has been shown, many universities of 
the unitary type have recently been created ; and, more 
important still, the affiliating University of Allahabad has 
been transformed into a unitary university. 

8. The unitary type of university has been most general- 
ly adopted in the world because of its obvious advantages. 
It appeals to the civic pride of great centres of population 
and, in consequence, has often been the recipient of largo 
benefactions ; it affords the best means of correlating exami- 
nation with teaching ; its organisation can provide resources 
of teaching which are not easily made available in separate, 
self-contained colleges. Because of its unity of purpose 
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Its constitution need not be cumbrous. Its teaching function 
IS much less subject to the incubus of burdensome adminis- 
tration, which oppresses universities of the afiSliating type. 
It also has the advantage of simpler organisation in faculties 
and departments, escaping the friction which is inevitable 
j/2 tile collegiate system. 

" these advantages of a unitary university, 

tliere are cogent reapns for sharing the opinion of the Gov- 
ernment of India, cited in a previous chapter, that “ the 
system of affiliated colleges, though defective according to 
modern requirements and ideals, will long remain a necessary 
part of university organisation in India.” 


Even after several unitary universities had been created 
in this country, the Hartog Committee recorded the opinion 
that “ the requirements of India cannot be met solely by 
unitary universities, and that the affiliating university is likely 
to remain for many years to come.” But they raodiliod this 
opinion by suggestions* which imply that unitary universities 
in India may not have secured certain conditions which are 
essential to their success. 


" In certain circumstances, flie unitary university is tlio betto^ 
typo. Provided that a corporate life can bo ovolvod in 
the halls which is comparable to tho traditions of tho 
better colleges in the older nniversitios, that tho toacliing 
is propel ly organised in the povoral departments of study, 
and that tlio raemhors of tho several university aiithori* 
ties arc both competent and capable of understanding 
the significance of such n university, then a unitnry uni* 
VGi’sity should result in more e/Bciont teaching, nioro 
offeotivG expenditure of the available resources, closer 
contact between staff and students and a more stunulal- 
ing corporate life." 

5. Wo ns n Cojnmiiteo have not vi.iitfd these iiiutiiry 
■universities and tlioroforo pronounce no dutiu’/cd opni/ons 
-about them. Indeed, n dotnilod examination of tlioir develop- 
ment would bo beyond our scope. But wo can, as wo should, 
make certain observations in regard to Iboin ; for it would bo 
injudicious for us to Consider the creation of new unitary 
universities, even os a mero.siippleiiient to Ihoi^resont afiilint- 
ing University, unless wo were convinced that unitary imi- 
vorsitios in India have justified, or could have justified, tho 
largo sums of mono}’ which Iiavo been spent on them. 


121 . 22 . 
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G. It has been affirmed that some of the unitary uni- 
•versities of India exhibit certain prominent defects : that the 
oapital and recurring expenditure has sometimes been ex- 
cessive, and that therefore multiplication of these universities 
•w'ould prove uneconomical ; that their corporate life is often 
•weak and inferior to that of the colleges which they have 
replaced ; that their authorities have failed to understand 
and apply the mechanism of a unitary university and conse- 
quently have produced unfortunate results ; that their proper 
development has been gravely impeded by a needlessly 
complicated machinerj’, which has entailed excessive meetings 
and vexatious postponement of decisions, especially in routine 
and minor affairs. 

Another evil, with which certain unitary Indian univer- 
sities have been impugned, is graver, namely, their proneness 
to become dominated a clique, or emasculated by the 
rivalry of cliques, though this ovil is not necessarily peculiar 
to them. Since a unitary university is confined to a single 
town, which may bo comparatively small and may possess a 
limited intellectual circle, it becomes to that extent easier 
for local members of the university to aggrandise and 
abuse power, and (even more unfortunate) for (lie adminis- 
tration to assume responsibilities and functions which pro- 
perly lie beyond its scope. 

(if) The, po^sihiUlics of a unitart/ niiivcrsit!/ in Lahore. 

7. Wo ha\o iilhuiod to -omo of tho d!\ngt*r> which con- 
front the progre-^s of a unitary univoivjty, but wo nro still 
much iiu]m“«‘5ed by the groat ndvanlago^ whioli -.Inmld attond 
a unive^^ity of tliis tyjK' ; and Lahore sooins aluindanfly to 
pos^c^^s (bo -nocos^ary c<uidilions <if its succo^>. Wo sliould 
have expected \herelore \h'.U u proposal \o cr\*a\o a unUary 
university in Lahore would ho strongly supported ; hut tljo 
very reverse has been the o.iso. Oppo-ilion to such a schoino 
of <lovolo)»monl is verj' strong, ‘.c.ircoly a single witne>.s sup- 
]Huting it. 
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strength and support to stand alone. Such was the position, 
for example, in tiie north of jEnglnnd, wliero colleges situated 
m the large cities of Maneliester, Liverpool and Leeds first 
combined their resources in a federal university ; and then, 
when the time was ripe, established themselves as separate 
unitary universities in each of these places, and also in 
Sheflaeld. 

This course of development has also occurred in India, 
where colleges in Aligarh and Benares, which were originally 
nffiliated to the University of Allahabad, won for themselves 
degree-giving powers and became unitary univorsitio.s. In 
theso_ cases college aspirations, tar from having been arrested 
or stifled, have ripened. 

9. The position, however, is very dififoront in centres 
where a number of colleges have sprung uj) in proximitj', and 
each has acquired a deeply rooted tradition. 

London turni3he.s an example. The ideal of the founders 
of University College in 1820 was to |)ro^■ido " sysluiuatic 
instruction in a teaching institution under the free guidauoo 
and insjiiratiou of the teachers ; this they regarded ns the 
necessary basis of university education.” But when King’s 
College was founded in the following year and other colleges 
later, many of them with resources very inferior to tbo.so of 
University and King's Colleges, the original ideal of Uniyereity 
College had to bo abandoned. As the Haldane Conuni.ssion* 
regretted : 

” Tlie opjjortunity for fuandiaga re.al Uni^cr.'Jity of I.uialua car 
ftoae, nad aitti it was lo":! (be chnaftt ef nttrnclaia fitiaa- 
cisl endoainoato. eiicli ns tlie provaicail uaivcrMlao lln^ e 
ant fiiiletl to ebtniii." 

And, again :f 

" Till' ideal nf n linrbiiic iiiiiv.T«in »ii» aln-.id, l.'.t nin ii ilt,< 
lire-'*' of b-di-rntiiie iiinrc lh.ia urn’ iiiOUiiti.ni 
by till' i'Xtinnl Inind of n ronianai I'lainia Uicm, mlarb. 
lav.oen it n cninaam to nil, laa'l nb'*»>a b" In ,nnii' 
extent 4'Xti rani tn i.irb nad c.ta tanir dytmnd aairlt 
ai'irc limn Ibn ai.ili-t imtilnliim r.in yue." 

1(1. Ill Imlia, ftttcnipt-i Im\(; iii.dlf in (■•■rtaiii plac.-i 

(m jstinnaimt tin* ilifl’uMiUiw tiri-'inj; l}if i>f 

ill lli“ y.\w' l<»wii I»y tlifin intn a xifiKi" 

imil.iry u!ii\i r-i(y ; iMit it i-, qiir-lmn iMf uii. tla r th- 
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gained by nn improved organisation have not been outweighed 
by the additional expense involved and b}' the loss of tho college 
traditions which these universities eclipsed. 

Tho report of the Commission on Christian Higher Edu- 
cation in India* illustrates this dilemma : 

"AYith tho changes in imiversUy policy tho colleges havo in 
Eomo provinces been faced witli ncuto problems arising 
from threatened or actual modifications of tho character 
and function of the individual college in relation to tho 
univorpitv.. .In Iltinna, the now University of Enngoon 
was projecteil on lines which would in clTect havo ex* 
eluded tho j>owerful Jod«on College from any real share 
in univerpity work. The college was able to put up a 
Ptrong rosiManceto tho original proposaU, which were bo 
modified as to pocuro for it a ponnanont jilaco within 
tho university under a constitution wliich gives it cfTec* 
tivo control of its own life, together with an honourahlo 
share in tlie fruitful co-ojicrntive teaching system of the . 
university. 

V Tho American colleges in tho United Provinces wero le«» fortu- 
nate. Wlien tho unitary universities at Lucknow and 
.\llahaLad wore established, it was provided in tho Acts 
that all colleges within ten miles’ radius of the Senate- 
Halls ol these universities must either become internal 
colleges of tho university or must coaso to exercise any 
university functions. . . . This policy was forced upon 
these two colleges merely because thoy happened to bo 
situated in cities which wero selected as suitable centres 
for the development of tho now unitary typo of univer- 
sity.” 

11. These considerations are even more cogent w’hen 
applied to Labore, w’bere college trt'iditions are deep-rooted^ 
and where many of the colleges, in spite of obvious limitations 
and deficiencies, have rendered and are still rendering good 
service to the province in the training of its youth. 

AVe are therefore, no longer surprised that the ^Yeight 
of evidence supports the retention and development of 
the colleges. We cite here typical opinions. 

Mr. H. L. 0. Garrett, Principal of Government College, 
Lahore, maintains that “ any attempt to establish a unitary 
university in Lahore would be verj’ detrimental to the old- 
colleges, which have long and honourable traditions and 
would be in danger of being reduced to residential hostels,” 
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may be considered properly qualified lor the purpose, 
should be ^ given appropriate imiversity status, and,, 
together -with the University Professors, Readers and 
Lecturers, should be spread over as members of the staffs 
of the constituent colleges. These rvill form a bodv 
of superior teachers who wilt distribute among themselves 
the work of the higher teaching of the University in flie 
various branches of knowledge which they profess.” 

20. We were particularly anxious to ascertain the ■view 
of the college staffs on this proposal. 

Sfany members of the Government College staff generally 
approved it. 

Mr. H. L. 0. Garrett, the Principal, agreed to giving the 
University a share in the senior appointments of the college, 
provided that the University were reconstructed. In his 
memorandum ]\fr. Garrett suggested that — 

“ the relations between the University Professors (other than 
those actually on the staffs of colleges) and the colleges 
should be more intimate .... I advocate a system 
of professorial fellowships (us at Oxford and Cambridge), 
each college having one or more University Professor 
assigned to it and paying a portion of their stipends.” 

Mr. G. C. Chattorji of the same college, has made tlio 
following suggestions : 

” Under tlie sclieiuo I propose the University would obtain the 
services of teachers coinpetonl to teach Honours and 
Po«;t-gr.Tdunto studciit.'f cither thrcjugli direct appoint- 
inents under their ovii control, or throiii'li arraii!,'enienf 
with Colleges which now enip)o> them I am mchiiiKl 
to believe that wo have already ui I.alion* hunicicnt 
hodv of highU framed and ^rifted foaelierh uho ui>uld 
form an n«l<qmilu stnfT for hiKla-r teaehmu: under I in- 
versitv control m nlimet all Mihjects. Jhit an the^o 
men nro scattere<I iihoul in different colleger, Himr efforts 
are being di«‘-ip.'ited. In luy opinion liigbcr tJ^cbing 
and re«carcb c.^ii only Iks dovelojK-*! if the tf-aebing re- 
pourcc'* of oil Labore colleges are pooled togetlier under 
the control of tlie University. If Mich a scbenie is accept- 
ed, one impfrativo condition of its fucc(‘'S will b«i llio 
absohilelv inijurlial seh*ctio« of n\aiIablM tiMcIiers for 
um\er.«itv work on ucotlmne merits. If considerations 
of a prop()rtioimle sliaro are ollowitl 1 <j intnide, the result 
will be wor'o thon tlui existing blalo of lliingH.” 
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Mr. Madan Gopal Singh of the same college has made th& 
follovring proposals : 

“ The staff engaged in Honours and post-graduate teaching 
will consist of^ 

(ii) Professors, Readers and Lecturers directlj appoint- 
ed and paid by the University ; and 
(b) members, duly qualified, of the teaching staffs of 
affiliated colleges selected by the controlling 
authority to deliver a course of lectures on 
a given subject 

The following procedure is suggested as a practicable scheme 
reconciling all claims : 

(nl On a vacancy occurring on the staff of a constituent 
college taking part in Honours teaching, the 
Governing Body of tlie college will moke a 
reference to tho Controlling Authority intimat- 
ing tbo existence of a vacancy in a particular 
subject. 

(6) Tho Controlling Authority, with due regard to— 

(t) the requirements of the subject for which the 
teacher is required ; and 

(tt) the denominational policy of the college concern- 
ed, 

will recommend a panel of names, at least 
four in number, for final selection by the 
Governing Bodj* of tbo college concerned.” 

21. Wo have found it more difficult to ascertain the views 
of other Lahore colleges in this matter, mainly because pro- 
posals such as are contained m tlie foregoing paragraphs 
have not been under discussion. Dr. S. K. Datta, tlie recently 
appoinfed Princip.al of Forman Clinstian College, favoured 
closer intimacy between the colleges and the University, 
with tho understanding that tho University should have 
some voice in senior appointments to tho college staffs. 

On tho other hand Professor Carter Speers, while 
advocating closer co-operation between the University and tho 
colleges, deprecated any intrusion into the autonomy of tho 
colleges. 

Mr Giilshan Bai o! Sanatana Dlmnna College, Lahore, 
has made interesting proposals, though possibly with implic.a- 
tions which differ from tho^o of Dr. liliatnagar : 

” I would thoreforo fupgest that, iu matters regarding (i) the 
financial ptabilily of the collt-ges, (ii) tbo appointment 
ond dismifsal of the ti^chen, (iii) lb© appointment and 
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removal of principals, and (lo) the residence of students, 
the control of the TJniversity should be tightened. 
The time is fast arriving when, in order to organise higher 
university education, the resources of the different con 
stituent colleges will have to be pooled. This can only 
be done when the financial stability of the colleges and 
the conditions of service of the teachers are improved.*’ , 

22. _ The majority of persons in Lahore who are genuine- 
ly anxious for the reconstruction of the University would 
welcome a scheme which would provide a mobjljsation of 
teaching resources and a central authority which would 
adequately represent and control the colleges under its ®gis. 

A modtis vive?idi is necessary, in which on the one hand the 
University will be enabled properly to maintain the standards 
and conditions necessary for the conservation, dissemination 
and extension of sound leamingand science, while on the other 
hand the colleges will be enabled to maintain and develop 
their traditional influence upon the character and life of their 
students. This must be achieved in a scheme which will 
enable each college to become a more effective constituent in 
a more definitely organic university. 

(iv) University Education in the Mujassal. 

28. Whatever be the future of the colleges in Lahore 
the development of degree teaching in the mufassal requires 
geparate and speci«al consideration. 

There is a very definite belief among witnesses that 
the University is over-burdened by its wide and varied 
responsibilities, by the large and growing numbers of 
its students, and by the immen.se area of its jurisdiction. 
We must therefore examine carefully several suggestions 
which have been made to relieve fJio University of some of its 
onerous burdens and, in particular, to amend its function 
in the mufassal. 

24. A few witnesses have suggested that relief should bo 
given by tlio formation of one or more affiliating universities. 
Ur. E. U. Lucas, for example, suggested the possible institu- 
tion of an affiliating university at Lyallpur. But the partition 
ot the present university into a number of now affiliating 
universities w'ould not be a satisfactory solution of the diffi- 
culty. Although it is generally admitted that univorsities of 
this typo must continue in India, it is questionable whether 
they should now bo multiplied. 
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It is extremeW difficMll to Rttauge — -- oi,«ii 

a4smB.ktoUon ot universities in such a way that they shall 
noX doroinated by local cliques. B “ ' 

able to institute new affiliating unwepitios in centres, 
which necessarily lacls variety ot intellectual .“‘cewts an 

activities, and where, in oonseqaence, _umyeTSitie3 would bo 

exposed to the grave danger ot becoirang immersed in local 

intrigues and taction. Such universities would also be apt 

to lower academic standards, which would be detnmontal to 
the oidor universities as well as to themselves. 

Comrautucations, too, must be taken into account. 
Lahore is the railrray centre of the Punjab ; in spile^ ol 
many extensions to \bo •mVway ?.ys.ieax m recent, years, It w 
doubtful whether any other centre would be suitablo as the 
headquarters of an afBiiatmg university. 

Expense must finally be considered. ilJr. llladan Gopal 
Singli iifis given a salutaiy warning : 

" 1 cau sec no advantage in jnoUiplyiDg overhead charges by 
estabUshing more univetsUy oCBces without any corres* 
ponding advantages.” 

25. Several witnesses, however, have advocated either 
the immediate institution of unitary universities outside 
Lahore, ot the definite encouragement of certain colleges in 
mufassal centres with a view to their future development 
into unitary universities. Mr. H. L. 0. Garrett, for example, 
has suggested Ludhiana and LyaUpur as suitable centres. 
Witnesses from the Klmlsa College, as well as others, have 
FUggested Amritsar ; ■»'•'''• 

have been proposed f 

wliicli might bo pro^tv^nuiy ueveioped for the relief of 
Lahore. 

20. Before oiimniining such proposals, we must review 
UiQ past policy of Govemmenl and of the University in this 

Oni nlrcady alluded to the recommendations of the 

Calcutta Univo^ily Commission that certain centres should 
1« 3!ioc.«) n,coumgeraenf.aod that they ehould be re- 

(^rded a. f, es o - yotontial universities." TMsXa was ll 
dorswl In the JlaynarJ Committee, which BURfested Pesha 
war IMin and A.nrilsar « suitable centrer®§hortly af^: 
wards (he Umvwsity also expressed a desire “ to cncourane 
the {omnlion ol such new universities " ; but it depteemed 


the constitution and 



"‘the idea o£ forimng one University oi Lahore incorporatinff 
the colleges in Lahore, and another university for the mufassal 
colleges. 

. ^ University followed this policy for some years, 
during which no college was aflSliated to the degree standard. 

The policy was reviewed in 1927, when the Banarsi Das 
Peace Jl/emorial College, Ambala, sought this higher status. 
The report of the University Inspection Committee on this 
occasion is therefore of importance : 

Besides the morits of this particular application, o general 
question of policy is involved. The present policy of 
the University, as defined by Sir John Maynard, is not 
to start now degree college outside Lahore except at 
potential University centres. It is not for this Com- 
mittee to discuss that policy or any possible modifica- 
tion of it in future years. The only point that has been 
considered is this. Assuming that certain degree colleges 
in the mufassal ore justified by special circuras- 
stances, do any of these apply to Ambala ? There are 
degree colleges in what might eventually become Uni* 
vetslty towns, e.g., Amritsar and Peshawar ; in large 
States, e.g., Jammu, Patiala and Bahawalpur. There 
ate degree colleges specially providing for a community, 
as, for example, the Khalsa College? for a separate ad- 
ministration, e.g., Peshawar and Kashmir ; and derived 
from an old foundation, e.g., the Mission Colleges at 
Eawalpindi and Sialkot. 

After a careful examination of the whole question w’e have come 
to the conclusion that there is no special reason for a 
degree college in Ambala.” 

The Syndicate endorsed these opinions. 

28. Two years later the same principle was invoked 
when the D, A.*V, College, Julfundur, applied for the liighor 
affiliation. 

The University Inspection Committee, nffer referring to 
' the documents quoted above, made the following observa- 
tions ; 

” The present Committee understand that the same general 
principle holds good now that was applied in the above 
case two years ago. Does this college at Jullundur 
satisfy the general principle that extension should only 
be granted to colleges in centres which may bo regarded 
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as potential University centres ? It Tvould seem that 
Jullnndur is in no -way a potential University 
centre. 

The complaint is very generally made to-day that the B.A. 

, standard is not as high as it was some years ago. If 
extension of affiliation wore granted to this college there 
would ho no good reason to refuse extension of affilia- 
ation to the B.A. standard to the colleges at Ferozepur, 
Ambala, L3*allpur, Multan and perhaps other centres. 
The S^’ndicate and University have to consider what 
the result will be upon the standard of B.A. teaching of 
the Univorsitj' as a whole- The D. A.-Y. College at Jul* 
lundur is nearh* two miles outside the cit\' on the Grand 
Trunk Eoad. Tliero is no reason ^'hy bo\*8 up to the 
ages of 18 or 19 — the average ago of passing the Inter- 
mediate Examination— should not bo taught in the 
comparative isolation and in the absence of uni- 
versity ntraosphore, found in the Jnllundur D. A.-V. 
College j but from the Intermediate stngo on, it seems 
important that the work should be done under the 
best possible conditbns. It will bo manifestly im- 
possible for (l.o D. A.-V. College to attract teachers of tlio 
highest standing and reputation to it« service. Tlio 

salaries are small there is no adequate library for a 

good teacher’s use. Neither do wo con«i(lor the grounds 
nor the buildings adequate for a degree institution. The 
present silo occupies about 13 acre*, as the G or 7 acres 
acro'*'- tin* railwiu i*. nl pr<.*«r‘nl onl^ a sand^’ waste, and 
it would take tlioiie.^nd.sof to»le\eliip it adcquatcU*. 

Tliore nro no cubich-* in tin- l't>anhng hou*o, 
nor are tlu-ro adequate iMtlang <ir l.'lnno arrangements ; 
the library’ consists of about 2,000 volumes, and the books 
aro jiiore suitable for tlie j-oiinger students. 

But our main reason for not ri-coimncnding the extension of 
affiliiiioii i«, because we do not consitliT this college, 
isolated ns it is and h.iving no prospects of having an>'- 
thing approaching a university atmosphero for years to 
come, to be suit.al*]e for the training i>f students to Iho 
d<*gjc\' standard. 

Tins repurl is m no way tntcndt<4l to retbsTl upon tlio excellent 
work tlii« institution is doing as an int« nui'«hale coIK-ge.** 

29. The discusMoii of this Inspection nqiort reveali 
llml tho Sj'iidic.ato was boginning to wa>fr in its policy : 

“It was |>orntt>d out that l!it* Uiintr-itv dunn;; th'j pa*! few 
years lunji.*d down apj'heatiotn (or ext^ruioa of affili- 
ation up to tlic dojTw standard in t!.e rnufiJiaL. .Oa 
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the one side, it was pointed out that the increase in the- 
number of degree colleges m the mufassal would adroreolr 
affect the standard of the B.A. examination and would 
thereby add fo^ the^ already abundant supply of gradu- 
ates, and that it miglit further complicate the possibili- 
ties of providing for the abler typo of students bettor 
teaching m co-operation with the colleges and the Uni- 
versity in Lahore. Jn certain mufassal centres no Uni- 
versity environment could be created. Opinion was 
expressed that, instead of extending degroo colleges in 
tho mufassal, it would perhaps be advisable to Jisaffili- 
ato some of tlio weaker degree colleges outside Lahore. 
IVhen a real distinction between tho Honours and tho 
Pass worlv has been ostabliahod, then tho mufassal col- 
leges might bo encouraged to do tho B.A. pass teaching. 
On tho other hand, it was pointed out tiuit tlio Lahore 
colleges failed to provide accommodation for all tho 
students anxious to join the third year class, tlmt tho 
starting of numerous intcmiodiato colleges ni tho 
mufassal had further aggravated tho situation m that 
direction, that tho concentration of students in Lahore 
was for a variety of reasons not very desirable, that 
under the Act each application made must bo considered 
and reported on, that the standards of o.xainiim- 
tion for tho students in tho mufassal and Lahore was 
(ho same and (hat (lie discouraging of a foa degrea 
colleges in tho mufassal would not so control tlio 
supply of graduates ns to improve their market value. 
Eventually tho Syndicate ajipointod a Commillen to 
report on tho following : — 

Under wliat circumstances, if any, tlio Syndicate vould 
ho justified (0 rccoinmoiid tho starting of B.A. 
clashes in a nmfn*«sal centre, and uimt conditions, 
in that case, sliotild ho laid doun to ensure 
fmaiiC’jHl stability «rid Hdi-ijiinlo ti'iudiing 
J{(). Tho Committer prcsonliul the fidliiuiiiR rejiort : 

“ U is Ixjth wise Mid i)fccs»ary that new degroo eollcgcs in 
suitable tmifo«-nl coiilre? bopornntlcd, provided, among 
other tbinvs. UiO condition’i for the aftilialion are strict- 
ly fulfilled.... 

(I) 'Hioro should either be a Popnmty emluMiuent fund, that 
ronnol he nlieiinted so long a« Ihr colhg*' rontiniu-s (o 
exist, of B«. 2,nf»,00(), or n gimrantiK'd nmumf inroiiu* of 
Bs. from im orjuni-ed I'lvdy of stivuding iijij'rovcd 

by tlie Syndiratf. The giinmiitHd income M to N» m 
udditjon to tlm nnmt.il iiirnme deriM d by the ro!i'';’e in 
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(2) Tlio institution should oither possess adequate buildings, or 
adequate funds, in addition to (1) abovo, for the construc- 
tion of necessary buildings. 

(8) A mininmm oxpondituro of Bs. 1,600 a year for four sue- 
cossivo years should bo incurrod in the purchase of boobs 
for the college library. 

(4) The initial staff should bo approved by tbo University and 
all subsequent changes should bo reported to the Syndi- 
cate." 

The Syndicate accepted the report of its Committee, 
wth certain modifications. The amount of the endo^vraent 
fund was reduced to Bs. 1,50,000 and the guaranteed annual 
income to Bs. 12,000 in the case of a college teaching only 
the Arts subjects. 

The particular application for affiliation was then accepted 
and recommended to Government. 

31. Government,* after some delay, acted upon the 
Syndicate*s recommendation, but used the occasion to place 
its own views before the University : 

*• It ■will be observed from etatuto 21 of the Umvorsitios Act of 
1904 that certain stringent and necessary conditions aro 
laid down, the fulfilment of which is necessary before the 
affiliation of a college can bo considered ; and that, in 
addition, the responsibilities of the University for the 
maintenance of standards after the award of affiliation 
are cloarly defined. 

It is Understood that, during tho last ten years, the University 
has paid much thought to this important matter ; and 
that it has been reluctant to consider applications from 
mufassal colleges for affiliation up to tbo degree standard 
in the belief that a real University and college atmosphere 
was required, and that standards might tend to deteri- 
orate as a result of an increase in the number of such 
colleges. 

On the other hand, it has been clear to tho Punjab Government 
(Ministry of Education) from tho proceedings of tho 
University that no definite formula has been drawn up, 
and that there has been (as was natural) considerable 
differonce of opinion as to the policy which should bo 
laid down in tins connexion. 

Accordingly, lu letter No. 1272G-R., dated October 22, 
1920, It was urged amongother things that ‘ the develop- 
ment of University teaching suggests tho necessity for 
reconsidering tho relations between the University and 
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its affiliated colleges cspeciallv those situated outside 
Lahore. 

Tile Punjab Govomnient (Ministry* of Education) are plad . . . t!mt 
tbo Syndicate has now taken steps to nrrivo nt a dociflion 
on this important matter. It is noted tliat, in its moot- 
ing hold on May 1, 192D, and after ronsidering tho O'- 
cominondations made hy n comniittoo spooially ap])oint- 
ed for the purpose, tho Syndicate laid domi certain speci- 
fic and additional conditions i\hich nm<!( he satisfied 
hy ft nnifftssftl cohrge beforo nfiiiiation up to tho dogn>e 
standard can ho roconuueiidod to Oovernnieiit. 

Tho Punjab Govommont (Mimsti^* of Eaucation) have al«o 
pi\cn anxious thought to this question, and are pio- 
pared to agroo to tho conditions ns forimdatod liy the 
Syndicate on tho iindorstanding llint in considering neft' 
applications for afliHntion «p to l!»e tlegree standard tiio 
UniMTSitv will apply tlu» sfaliiferv te-f-i a* noJl a' 
tho additioii.il tosn not only «uh -frit tin---', hut a/«infi 
tJiO «]urit a« ttoll as in llio letter It is ol'-ert' tl that tin* 
term ‘snital'Ie inufii«-al centre * is v.igtie lUnl -canely 
cajiablu of prcc*i«o defuntiun. Mori'ovcr, the phra«e does 
not touch the* ossonce of tho nriller. Hy far the more 
important point t< the ntlual cbnmcter am) lu'lery of an 
institution. The (e^ts for a ch'grei' cellegt* mti*l Ihi 
stringent ; for tho recognition of in’»liliili<'ns. ftlurh 
cannot induluiahly l*it cla«v'd ih oiil-tamliui.* am! n* 
’^o«^e«s^J,g amt imparting the cacliet of a degree college, 
can only result in a^geneml Ioaenngi*f tint ^tam^.yd1 of 
degree teacliing and of tlio c-tinmtion in n)iir)i Vnivcrvily 
pfliicnfion in tin* nrovirice is held 
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In 1931, the applications of the Government inter- 
mediate colleges at Shahpur and Ludhiana, and Eamsukh 
Das College at Ferozepur for elevation were all accepted. 

38. The University Inspection Committee stated in 
their report upon de Montmorency College, Shahpur : 

“ We heard a groat deal about the need for simplicity and 
cheapness, with the spirit of which wo agreo ; but cheap- 
ness \nth ugliness, dust, white-ants and dilapidation is 
really not cheap but poor and worthless. These ruins 
are a distressing oyosoro, and immediate stops should bo 
taken to improve that area. With what idea is higher 
education to be linked in that backward area *? With 
ill-kept grounds and buildings, inadequate equipment 
and a dissatisfied stab* which does not relish its exile ? 
That, surely, \\ould bo an unfortunate beginning for so 
laudable an enterprise. 

■' With colleges at Jhang 100 miles soutli, Lyallpur 100 miles 
south-east, Gujrat 70 miles oast and Campbellpur 100 
miles north— this area is not out of reach of modem 
education, especially now that good roads and cheap 
lorry traffic are spreading. It is true that these colleges 
are as yet Intormodialo, but from the point of view of 
buildings, accessibility and prospects of further recruit- 
ment, they are better suited for being raised to the degree 
standard. It is not within our jurisdiction to enqutro 
what arc the reasons which have led Government, in 
those days of groat financial stringoncv, to raise the 
Shahpur College to degree standard. Wo have merely 
to report on the minimuin requirements which should 
bo fulfilled before affiliation is granted by the Univer- 
sity.” 

84. The following passages from tlio report of tlio Uni- 
versity Inspection Committee for tho Ramsukli Dns College, 
IFerozopur, arc equall}' cogent : 

“A registered Trust was created in 1922 in which the Committee 
\vas named, i.c.. tho President for lifo was Lala Gowardban 
Das and he could nominate liis successor, three members 
of his family ^>erp to be bis nominees, and three were to 
represent tho Dev Samaj. There is no requirement in 
tho Trust of stated statutorv meetings. No reports to an 
outside body are requirei! from tho Governing Committee. 
It is clear from its history that the College owes 
its existence and its growth throughout to Lala Cover- 
dhan Das. • 

The holding of Rs. 2.’»,000 in a three months’ Treasury Bill in 
one name — undesimated— seems to bo a verv nniatis- 
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Name of Institalioo. 

.2 

4 , 

*o 

.a 

5 

a 

fe: 

*o 

a> 

1 

ji 

QiiatIficAtions cf the staff with pay. 

3 

Ramsulch T)as College, 
Ferozepaf City. 

28( 

) 11 

I M. A., L.L.B., (200). 

5 ilAs. 1 (JOO). 

2 (110). 

1 (125). 

1 (150). 

2M.A.,M.0.L. 1 (76). 

1 (90). 

1H.A.. H.P., (01). 

1 B.A., (Trained) Librarian, (GO). 

1 Physical Instructor, Madras trained, (45), 

4 

Lndhiana Consinment 
College, Ludhiana. 


27 

1 1 M.A , Ph B.T., H. P., (140). 

2 M-Sc., B.T.s, 1 (190). 

, 1 (170). 

1M.A., B.T., (190). 

2BA.. B.Ts.. 1(135). 

1 (120). 

1 L.AC.. (135). 

1 B.A., S.A.V., r.T., (130). 

J (t.75). 

1 B. Com., (100). 

1 S.D., Instructor in Arts and Crafts, (100). 
i SO.C.. Crmnasties Inttructor. (TO) 
in.A..H.r.. (210). 


30. It is plain that the Govcniment and the Univorsity 
have departed from the j>olic 3 ’ whicli was adopted and main- 
tained wliile Sir Jolm Jlayuard was Vice-CIiaiicollol’. Since 
1931 the University has proj) 0 ';ed to Governniont (lie raising 
of the status of tlireo colleges, at Jullundur, Shahpur and 
Fcrozopiir, respectively, in opposition to tlic recomniondntions 
of its own Inspection Cominitlees. Tliia jjroeedure, approved 
by Government, has definitely lowered (ho standard pre- 
viousl}' required for degree colleges, for it will be (h'dicult 
to revert to a wiser procedure in future similar cases without 
being exposed to a cliarge of partiality. There is u grave 
danger that the Punjab will soon abound vitb inferior degree 
colleges, wliicb will inevitably compote among (Iicinsolves 
and enu‘50 a progro'^sive deterioration of the standards of 
teaching and examination, thus swelling the ranks of uncin- 
jdoyod, because unemployable, graduates. 
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87. Jfnny wilnessos slmro tlicso approhonsions. 

^[r. \X. H. F. Armstrong, who has had mucli oxporionco 
at Klmlsa College, Amritsar, and at the Government Inter- 
mediate College, Lyallpnr, staled that “ degree coUepos 
should bo opened onl}* in suitable centres. If such a policy 
were accepted, then such centres should bo encouraged and 
developed.” 

l^fr. Man Mohan, who has spent a long period of service at 
Patiala, Amritsar and Ludhiana, has given similar advice, 
and has suggested Multan, L3’aIIpur, either Jullundur or 
Kapurthala (preferabl}' the latter), and Eawalpindi as suit- 
able university centres. 

Dr. E. D. Lucas has observed : 

" Tho Punjab UnivorJity has within tlio last four or five years 
affiliated four intermediato colleges up to the degree 
standard as follows : 

(i) D. A.-V. CoUego, •lullundur. 

(ti) Banisukli Das Collogo, Ferozopur. 

(til) Government College, Ludliiana. 

(w) de Montmorency College, Shnbpur, 

Owing to tlio rapid spread of secondary’ schools throughout the 
province, tliero is an increasing number of young people 
taking the M, S- L. C. Examination. After passing this 
they find themselves at a loss to know what to do. In 
this way .a wido-spread demand for collegiate education 
has arisen. With tbe present University system ol 
standardised examinations conducted bj’ an aflRIiating 
University, tho inufassal college m an isolated place 
tends to become a mere cram-shop and degrades tbe- 
significance of University education for tho entire area. 
It is for this reason that I am opposed to the indiscrimi- 
nate spreading of degree colleges throughout tho pro- 
vince I am not therefore in favour of the policy 

of tho Universitj' in affiliating these colleges, except in 
tho case of the Ludhiana Government College, which 
is in a large centre and can select students with greater 
care and has proper equipment and staff.” 

Rai Bahadur Lala Durga Das is of opinion that — ■ 

” Public money is being wasted in' opening colleges at 

places where they serve no useful purpose.” 

The Principal and staff of the Khalsa College, Amritsar, 
deplored tho hasty multiplication of degree colleges in the 
mufassal, as unnecessary competition would detract 
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• from tho progress of (bo bolter collegcf!, nnd tlioro was a 
danger of a general lowering of university standards." 

Tho Anjuman-i-Himayat-i-Islnm has also roprosonted to 
\ifi that — 

"Lahore will continue to be the centre for higljer education 
but obviou'sly cannot nccoinmodato all tlioso who are 
anxious to receive such education. It is noccss.ary, 
therefore, (hat in order to relieve Lahore of its proeent 
congestion, firf't-grado college'^: slionld Im o-«tabll.s!)iMl in 
difTcrent towns in the province." 

When further exnuiitied, tho Anjuman deputation reveal* 
od that their opinions wore very siinilnr to those expressed 
above. They suggested Multan, Lyallpur, .Tnllnndnr, Lud* 
iana and Campbollpur ns suitable places for degree colleges. 
They profcrrotl Campbollpur to Rawalpindi hoenuse it is freer 
from insidious temptations to students than Hawaljnndi, 
and also because it is an ini))orlant rail\va\ junction and a 
convenient centre for smdcnts living a! Mmnwalj and other 
towns to t!u‘ soutli. 

We stated to tho deputation that the intermediate 
college.s, and, indeed, some of the degree colloge.s. had liitliorto 
failed inatorially to relieve the congestion in Lnlmre, and dial 
very’ many students from tho mtifassal still preferrt'd to attend 
the* liahore colleges, though these were already over-full. 
’Fhe dojmtaUon contended tliat this was due to the fact Uiat 
parents objected to their sons being eompelled to ehange 
colleges at t!ic Intermediate stage. Tiny weri- eonfident 
however, th.»( in (he ea-e of degn‘.* eollcgis (his ohj»‘ction 
would not obtain, and that if the eollegt-s wi n* placed in wi*ll 
s-lectotl cciilri's and it they were well staffed and suj)er\ised, 
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in 1899, the I .Sc. and the B.So. classes in 1905, and tho JI.A. 
classes in certain subjects in 1916. Tho object of the college 
is 

to impart to Sikh youths an education that will tend to raise 
the status ot the Sikh people, to maintain tho Sikh 
religion, to promote morality and sobriety of life, to 
develop active hnUts and pliysical strength, and to 
produce intelligent and useful citizens and loyal subjects 
to tho British Crown.’* 

There are at present 9SC* students in the college ; a 
largo proportion of them reside in tho college hostels. 

88. At the commencement of our sittings we were 
supplied with a copy of an appeal to convert tho college into a 
University — a request which was reiterated in tho written 
evidence placed before us by tho deputation representing 
the Managing Committee and Staff of tho College. 

The appeal opens with tho statement that “ the idea of 
developing the Klmlsa College into a self-contained centre of 
Sikh education is not now.” Tiio original project was that 
the college should affiliate a number of “ feeder schools 
spread over tho whole province and linked up with the 
mother institution by a system of grant-in-aid.” Certain 
events prevented the attainment of this ideal, and the Sikh 
Educational Conference, instead of the College, thereupon 
undertook this work of organisation. The authors of the 
appeal are of opinion that this was fortunate, for 

** thus, ” they v rilo, “ tho task ol the Khalsa College to stimu- 
late tho establishment of feeder schools has beeu as* 
compHsbed by au independent organisation, and it is 
well that it was so. For, attached to the Khalsa College, 
the 'growth of these institutions would necessarily have 
been stunted.^’ 

Khalsa College has therefore been freed from outside 
entanglements and has been in a position to devote all its 
energies to its own improvement. But in the opinion 
of the authors of the Appeal, tho college has been impeded 
by fresh complications : 

” The recommendations of tho Sadler Commission and the adop- 
tion of some of tho most important of them by the Punjab 
University created a very peculiar position for the mu- 
' fassal colleges in the Punjab. The old Honours courses 

were to be abolished under the new regulations, and all 


* It inoladea 93 J. 4.-V. atadeata. 
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post-gr.idmito work, organised on n liiglior seme, was to 
bo concentrated at Lahore. Tho Klialsa Collego was 
left cnlirely out of tho sclicmo on tlio consideration that 
it was' a potential university.’ It was felt that if wo 
failed to develop tho Khalsa Collego into a University, 
it would bo roducod to tho position of a socond-grado 

college, without any Honours or Sf.A classes 

Besides this, tho Sikhs, apart from any religious consider- 
ation. have certain peculiar features and special needs, 
chiefly in .thoir being a rural community- and in their 
having a language question. Year after year, in our 
Educational Conference, wo have boon pressing tho 
Government and University .... to re-organise the sys- 
tem of education to suit tho needs of the peonlo, most of 
whom are agricultuiists, hut our cry lias boon a cry in 
the wilderness. Wo havo found from long association 
with tiiQ Lahore University, that, constituted ns it is, 
tbore is little likolihood of tho questions of language 
and rural subjects being considered from a Sikh point 
.ot view. 

dO. JIossvs. Mnn Jlolian and Armstrong, tvlio both 
sorved Khalsn Collego for a nnmbfr ot years, omplia- 
sisod tJiat tho Sikhs arc keenly anxious that it should ho 
converted into a university of the imllary type. 'I'ho saino 
view was stated by tho Khalsa Collego deputation, who 
added that other institutions in close proximily to tho 
collego should not, in that case, bo provenled from being 
aflihatcd to another university', as has been done in Lucltnow 
and Allahabad. Souio witnesses, Iiowover, havo ohjoeted 
to tho lorination ol a iiiiivorsity, as contoiuplatcd in the 
Appeal, on tho score that it will he a comimuml uiiiversily. 

Messrs. Man Mohan and Ariiislrong slated llml, owing to 
the rajiid imiliiplie.ition of Klmlsa Beliools in the provineo 
and to the recent dendoplllent of tlio two Iflialsa scliooM 
in tlif citv, the nuiiiliers in the colleginle school h.id deereased 
considerahlv, and they therefore suggested that the school 
class.. 1 should he Irans’terreil to the city. Tim .selioni liiiildingi 
so rele.iscd could Im imed for llm nceuinuiodalion of tlm Inler- 
mcdi.ale cla'se^, which could limn Im separated from llm degree 
claMei. In that case, tlm present college hnildings. with a 
few alterations and additions, would he adequate for llm 
conic mid.ated miiversily. 

We Were f.ivour.ihly iinj.re-sed by llm buildings and 
|ilayin,; fulds of tlm collc-ge, and were inlerec’eci to le.irn from 
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tbo Deputation tlmt tho Managing Committee wore consider- 
ing the removal of tho school classes to tho city. 

Our witnesses wore of opinion that, with the exception 
of a few men, the staff is not o university standard. The 
salaries are low and, in consequence, men of suitable attain- 
ments are not often attracted to the institution. Perhaps 
not even the best available Sikhs are always recruited. 

Tho deputation maintained, however, that the — 

" staff 13 generally of a university standard. Rules have boon 
framed ^Yhcreby deserving mombors of tho staff are given 
study leave in order to undortako advanced work in 
Europe. . . . Tbo Managing Committee are always 
prepared to appoint non-Sikhs of distinguished merit, 
but wlionover tho qualifications aro equal, the Com- 
mitteo naturally give preference to » Sikh. This does 
not moan that a suitably qualified non-Sikh teacher is 
expected to make way at a later date for a woll-qualified 
Sikh. 

Wo were pleased to find a comparatively large number 
of non-Sikli students (about one-third) enrolled in the college 
and students of the several communities mingled harmoni- 
ously. There had been some difficulty in regard to hostel 
accommodation for non-Sikh students, but this difficulty has 
recently been removed by the construction of an additional 
hostel. 

Neither Mr. Airastrong nor Mr. Man Mohan felt con- 
fidence in regard to college finances, especially if the college 
were to be transformed into a university. Its revenue con- 
sists almost entirely of fees, a Government grant of about 
Es. 50,000 and somewhat precarious subventions from certain 
Indian States. The subscriptions received by the Manag- 
ing Committee are almost negligible. This account of the 
financial situation was confirmed by the deputation, whoso 
members, however, hope that more financial support would 
be forthcoming as soon as tho present depression had 
passed. 

Messrs. Man Mohan and Armstrong agreed that the 
present Managing Committee is insufficiently representa- 
tive of, and responsive to, Sikh opinion in the province, and 
that this weakness must be removed if a University is to be- 
constituted. Mr. Wathen holds similar opinions, and has- 
stated that in his time “ the Managing Committee was 
dominated by a clique, and that it was not really representa- 
tive of the Sikh community as a whole.'* 
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42. Onr next visit WJia to Govonimonl Collogo, 
Ludliinnn, Avhich lias rcceiill^’ been raised to tlio dogroo 
utatiis. The college buildings arc modem and admirably 
Ruilod for degroo work ; tho laboratories nro well equipped ; 
but the library needs extension — a matter vbich is engaging 
the attention of the Principal. There are fifty acres of land, 
and now (bat the water supply has boon improved the play- 
ing fields, gardens and farm should soon bo placed in good 
order. The College is already well attended and over eighty 
students have been enrolled in the first degree class. The 
hostel accommodation is satisfactory, (hough it may soon 
need extension. 

College activities arc vigorous ; (hero is an abundance 
of societies, and students aro encouraged in many valuable 
interests. 

The staff is generally adequate in point of numbers, tliero 
being 27 teachers and 373 students.* House accommoda- 
tion for Ibo inombers of the staff is fortunately becoming 
more readily availab'o in the vicinity of the college. 

43. Wo also visited Gordon College, Rawalpindi, which 
is maintained by the American United Presbyterian Mission. 
This co’Icgo was established in 1902 and has good traditions. 
It is situated close to the town, but has a pleasant outlook 
over the IMiinicipal Gardens. The buildings have recently 
boon improved by the addition of a fine block containing the 
science laboratories and a commodious library. 

The Principal, Bov. Dr. E. L. Porter, who has been with 
the college for more than twenty years, is now at the point 
of retirement. The staff is well qualified and appears to have 
stability, but has been outpaced by the number of students. 

The Principal informed us that the missionary societies 
concerned with education have in recent years been consi- 
dering the future development of the college. 

At one time, a proposal to reduce it to the Intermediate 
status had been considered, but has now been abandoned. 
The Principal seemed to prefer a proposal to remove the 
Intermediate classes from the college and to concentrate 
on degree teaching. Ho urged, however, that if such a policy 
were carried into effect, it would be necessary to make suit- 
-abie amangements for the teaching of intermediate stu- 
•donts. 


See table p^ges 205.206. 
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_ _ The deputation gave the following account of the con- 
sfitution of the college, which tends to justify the criticism 
of Mr. Wathen : 

“ Any Sikli who contributes a cortain sum annually towards 
the revenues of the college has the privilege of being’ 
a voter and of talung part in the selection of the Council. 
At present, there are about SOO such voters. Tho Council 
consist of 84 members from British districts. Tlieso 
(34 members) select six more members in order to 
complete the quota of 40 members to represent Britisli 
districts. A similar number of members represent 
tho Sikh States. Besides tho above, there are 20 Life 
Members, equally divided between tho British districts 
and the Sikh States. A donation of Es. 6,000 gives the 
right to become a Life Member. 

The President of the Managing Committee is selected by the 
Council. After selection, bo nominates a largo minority 
of tho members of tho Managing Committee, and tho 
remainder are solcctod by tlio Council.” 

41. Wo next visited tho D. A.-V. College nt Jullundur, 
to the elevation of •which reforenco litis already boon made 
in this chapter. 

Certain improvements have been made in recent years. 
The buildings have Leon considerably oxtondod ; tho hostels 
are largo and airy ; some fifty acres of land have boon acquir* 
od ; and an admirably designed library has boon constructed. 

Wo are doubtful, however, whether tho institution yot 
possesses the material resources necessary for a dogreo coHogo. 

At the time of our visit, tho class rooms wore very soriousiy 
ovor-crowdod, (hoiigli conditions in this respect nro not 
worso than those of somo colleges in Lahore. 

The staff which coii-sists of 28 mumbors is inadequate 
to teach ns ninny as 700 students.* Instruction must 
bo given almost entirely in tho form of mas? locture.s, 
and tutorial cla.s-.es to (ho cxltiil required are iiiipo-isi* 

We, Moreover, lliough n certain number of the staff 
po-isess good qualifications, it i.s doubtful whellicr tho jmy niul 
conditions of Forvico nro sufficient to attract and rolain well 
qualified men. Tho salaries rniigo from Its. CO to Its. 210 u 
month. 


'Kpe ro'^. 
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42. Our next visit was 'to Government College, 
liudhiana, which has recently been raised to the degree 
-status. The college buildings aro modem and admirably 
suited for degree work ; the laboratories are well equipped ; 
but the library needs extension — a matter which is engaging 
the attention of the Principal. Tliero are fifty acres of land, 
and now that the water supply has been improved the play: 
ing fields, gardens and farm should soon be placed in good 
•order. The College is already Avell attended and over eighty 
students have been enrolled in the first degree class. The 
hostel accommodation is satisfactory, though it may soon 
need extension. 

College activities are vigorous ; there is an abundance 
of societies, and students aro encouraged in many valuable 
interest's. 

The staff is generally adequate in point of numbers, there 
being 27 teachers and 373 students.* House accommoda- 
tion for the members of the staff is fortunately becoming 
more readily availab'e in the vicinity of the college. 

48. We also visited Gordon College, Rawalpindi, which 
is maintained by the American United Presbyterian iMission. 
This co’lege was established in 1902 and has good traditions. 
It is situated close to the town, but has a pleasant outlook 
over the !Municipal Gardens. The buildings have recently 
been improved by the addition of a fine block containing the 
science laboratories and a commodious library. 

The Principal, Rev, Dr. E, L. Porter, who has been with 
the college for more than twenty years, is now at the point 
of retirement. The staff is well qualified and appears to Iiavo 
stability, but has been outpaced by the number of students. 

The Principal informed us that the missionary societies 
concerned with education Iiave in recent years been consi- 
dering the future development of the college. 

At one time, a proposal to reduce it to the Intermediato 
status had been considered, but has now been abandoned. 
The Principal seemed to prefer a proposal to remove the 
Intermediato classes from the college and to concentrate 
on degree teaching. He urged, however, that if such a policy 
were carried into effect, it would bo necessary to make suit- 
-ablo arrangements for the teaching of intermediate stu- 
'donts. 


* See table pages 2(^-S06. 
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Tlio dopututioii gave (ho following jiecomit of (In* coii- 
Hfitiition of (ho collego, -wiiich (ends (o j«s(ifv ((to criliVt'.tn 
of ^Ir. WnUion : 

“Any Siklj \Ok) contril>ii(o<< n rorf.’urt fittin ntimtaKy 

(lio rovmuoH ol !ho colic*:!* Iih'J tlio iif I I'jn,* 

n voter tuul of Inlving part in tljc fcWli(’t} of fl)»’ (’ofjrjrfl, 
.\( prc.'caf, (here nrc»nf>ottt />0(t stirli votrrj. T/k* (’o»itu*{f 
con'i^l of ni nH'Jnlicr! frotn Ilriti'!i iliotrirl*. 

(31 inoinl’cr?) f elect six iiiori' inetiil "rn i» on!« r t'» 
complete the quota of -ffl memher.-! to rej'ri-*' nt (’n'thh 
i!istnct<!. A similar iiumi cr of in'ml'ers* T»j'r'''nl 
the SiVh States. IIcxhUh the ahove, tlure are *-•» hifa 
-Vcmlxr?*. eqiiaffy »fi'\i(fc<f f'otvren tfu* fCrjtofi tfi'tn' 
nod the HilJi States, A <Ionafiou of Jfi. j:i\i < the 

riplit (o lifTome ft f.ih* Muolnr. 

The rfi*''i(luit of the ^!IU^a^:inK (’oJiunsttn' h M't.ct*-'! hs tt." 
C'ouurif. Aft* r ft«* ii"tfmutr< » hr>''’ mifn'rily 

of til*' of til** Man»fuu: t’ornow’.l***. nt.\ if** 

fi’uvntuh f art* **-f*<*tii! h\ l!.** (N’Utiftl.’* 

n. Wo tioM viMtod llio I). A.-V. ('ol!. ;;o nt .Iiitlitn-Iur, 
t(» tlio oVvntion of vhieh leforoneo hio* ulro.uly N^'ti jiudo 
in tlii*? cliai‘t«'r. 
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42. Our next visit was 'to Govenimoni College, 
Ludhiana, which has recently been raised to the degree 
■status. The college buildings are modern and admirably 
suited for degree work ; the laboratories are well equipped ; 
but the library needs extension — a matter which is engaging 
the attention of the Principal. There are fifty acres of laud, 
and now that the water supply has been improved the play: 
ing fields, gardens and farm should soon be placed in good 
order. The College is already -well attended and over eighty 
students have been enrolled in the first degree class. The 
hostel accommodation is satisfactory, though it may soon 
need extension. 

College activities are vigorous ; there is au abundance 
of socict'cs, and students are encouraged in many valuable 
interest's. 

The staff is generally adequate in point of numbers, there 
being 27 teachers and 873 students.* House accommoda- 
tion for the members of the staff is fortunately becoming 
more readily availab'e in the vicinity of the college. 

43. "We also visited Gordon College, Rawalpindi, which 
is maintained by the American United Presbyterian JilUsion. 
This college was established in 1902 and has good traditions. 
It is situated close to the town, but has a pleasant outlook 
over the ^lunicipal Gardens. The buildings have recently 
been improved by the addition of a fine block containing the 
science laboratories and a commodious library. 

The Principal, Rev. Dr. E, L. Porter, who has been with 
the college for more than twenty years, is now at the point 
■of retirement. The staff is well qualified and appears to have 
stability, but has been outpaced by the number of students. 

The Principal informed us that the missionary societies 
concerned with education have in recent years been consi- 
dering the future development of the college. 

At one time, a proposal to reduce it to the Intermediate 
status had been considered, but has now been abandoned. 
The Principal seemed to prefer a proposal to remove the 
Intermediate classes from the college and to concentrate 
on degree teaching. He urged, however, that if such a policy 
wore carried into effect, it would be necessary to make suit- 
4ible arrangements for the teaching of intermediate stu- 
•donts. 


S «0 table pigtf S}5<200. 
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T. tmf.ironrablr iinprf«»d by fi? 

CoPec? Ferpyppnr, ihe m'fpf promofion of 
ipb io a dpj:m. wMilniipn ha? afeadr heJ dJscnssed in 
. J ' Th? fonn(?pr. Go^ardijan I)a=:. deserres 

/nc /1 prai?t> for hi« bnt Tre mn?t jnd <^5 

of (bo o.cHcTC-Tnent ratfcor ihxn of hi? aspirafioiTs. 

I fMDinf Oi Tietr -^ro nro stronirlv of opinion that th& 

oni ojrp5. eqn?rn:ont ond grounds are gnho mismtabJe for 
0 col.fgo u\icii!np Siudonts to the B.A. standard, and that 
tbo pron'C^ion of this cotloire \ras prentainre and not trell 
ad\i?od. ihf> tooehingslofT is irsnerallr defertire in qnalifi- 
caiicn?, crr.oinroc-nts and condiiion? of vrorlj and service. 
Tiie saiaro? range from a niiniinnni of Bs. 4o per mensem 
to n nmxiinnin for the V incinal. of Ks. 2{>0 per mensem, and 
^0 :nr no member of the sjotT oniors the advantage of a Pro^ 
vjdent Fnnd. Ti:e Co?iece faeh? the amenities and snrronnd- 


in;: oireninstaneo? vrkich an' ossentiil for the proper 
arhievorai'nt of its pnrpost\ and its adiJiaiion. even to the 
Intonnediato statidard. appear? to have been scarcely 
vase, becanse of its depro??ing eneet npon standards in the 


provinco, 

d^>. Tnfottvatatelr xre liaro not been nWe to vi^ifc 
Mnlian. vi'hich i? one of the centres ^dely recommended by 
aviittesses for tJ)o provision of degree leaclunc. TTehavo 
Iseeu infomnNh hoTvoror, *3ial the present Intennediato 
college bnilding? aPvi premise? are vrell adapted for a degrco 
college, or.d tlmt th.e pn.Mimvej?iiy vrork "wnnld be carried 
ont sjitisfactOTily in the pn'sent Govennnent High School. 


•5d. "Wo haw nude by no mean? a complete survey 
of the pwvinee, hit vre have seen and leanieji enough 
to jnstifv the ^\>neltjsien that viegree instruction in the 
tmifas^iid can Iv de'clopiNi on sound Hues, if tlie centres are 
wil ?ol<vTcd and onctmniged it miueccssary and extrava- 
gant vvmpetilion i? prevented, m\d if good standaids of 
^\lueation are maintained. 



CHAPTER VI 11. 

The Education of Girls and Women, 

(t) The importance of girls* education. 

In 1028 tho Hartog Committeo emphasised the vital 
importance oi girls* education, with which wo are in com* 
ploto accord : 

“ The importanco of the education of girls and tvomcn in 
India at tlio present moment cannot bo ovciraled. It 
affects vitally tho range and cfliciency of all educa- 
tion. Tho education of tho girl is tho education of 
tho mother, and through her ol her children. Tho mid- 
dle atid lugh classes of India have long suiTcred from tho 
dualism of on educated manhood and an ignorant 
v,-omanhood — a dualism tlial louvers the whole level of 
tlio homo and domestic life and has its reaction on 

personal and national character 

Tho education of vomon, e«pccially in tlio higher etagw, will 
male avnilahlo to the country- a wealth of capacity 
that h now largely wasted through lach ol opportunity. 
It is only through <d«cal»on that Indian women 
will ho ahlo to eontrihute in increasing me.isuro to tho 
culture, ideals end activities ol the country.”* 

Tlio Coiuniittco recorniiiendcd that : 

In the iiit(TC«l of the ndsnneo of Indian education ns a 
wlioli', pnerits ilmuld now le gistn to the claim of 
gul’i' education in es<r} >-clifnic of cxp.anMon.”t 

A few yean? later the CommivMon on Christian Higher 
Education in India made n hiniihar rmiminondation i 

" Wc I'llioo that there is no mon' j'ri-'<iiig or rroro 

inspiring opjHWtunity in the pn-'inl f ducalioml fitua- 
tiun in India than that prc'cnted by women'* education. 
Tlio ri~-ourcfs at pro'tnt eij'emh'd on m*n’* and on 
wonmi'* ednratimi n-'iH-etml) du uA at all re- 
tlic I'roj-oiiion of tl »• r.it as d oj 
ot i’n!iV tdurAt»*tj and <•( suitmo'* 'n. Wo 

ci>!’.im»nd to oil in ijr on 

(MUMdirati »ii ol ol r«c*.:!»i:-* thii d.l- 

phip-irli in.*'J 

•rfcfr* i:mm. 

eu. 
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It is a matter for keen regret that tlieso vnliiablo recom- 
mendations Imvo passed almost unliecdcd. Jfnny years 
must elapse in the I'unjab, ns in most other parts of India, 
before the present disparity in the education ot the sexes 
is removed. 

Wo arc ranch indebted to onr women witnesses, who 
have provided us with vahiahle ineinomrala on girls' ed'icn- 
tion. Wo are the more disappointed that onr malo \\i(noj.-cs 
have almost villionl exception neglected even to refer to 
tho subject. 

2. In certain respects consideralilo advance has heeu 
made, and tho Fuiijab Govemment has iiiduhitahly done 
mucli though not enough to iiiiprove and extend girls’ educa- 
tion. 

Tlio number of girls in all institutions lia- risen frotn 
Vfi.lfta in 11120-21 to 21.'1,2'S7 m l'.'tll 02 ; .m l .luring tlie 
Inst f]uiiK|uenniutu the cnroliuciil bus luh.m. e.l l•\ ‘-l.ltii 
girls, or ('..■>•■1 per cent. Itiit i|uantilnlne ndsniicc, by it-. If, 
is no safe critcrioti of progre-s. We refer to a tal.ul ir rt il." 
merit included iti .Xpi'eiidix C. 'Ihe nunds-r ot succ.-ssinl 
girl candidates in the .Matriciil.ilion lAaimnati.in has ri-n 
from CO ill 102;! to .lOS in 10112. and ih.il in the Mid'll" S' li"ol 
ICxaniinalion from •lit. loI.OOth 'Jlie-eligme- -how coii.'In- 
sirely that not only me more nii'l more girl - 1 oimng to - ' hoot, 
but *al-o tliat many tire star big long.’r at p.-huol and mi- 
iii'il.ing b.’ltir jirogre-i. 
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€izcs in tho grounds, nnd tlicso, together with ft noighbouring 
house taken on lease, mako provision for tho library, class- 
rooms and residential quarters of staff and students. Tho 
numbers in tho college are : 


First Year 


.. 61 

Second Year. . 


.. 83 

Third Year .. 


.. 25 

Fourth Year . . 


.. 20 


Total . . 

.. 129 


Science is not taught in tho college. 

The College authorities have acquired a site of about 
twenty acres at the junction of Jail Road and the Canal.’ 
It is proposed to construct a good residential college with 
all the necessary amenities. If suitable encouragement is 
given to this enterprise, tho Punjab will be benefit ed by the 
establishment of an institution which will compare very 
favourably with tho best colleges for women in India. 

We have been impressed by the excellence of the college 
work. There is a homely atmosphere about its life, due 
very largely to tho residence of teachers in the college build- 
ings. The library, tutorial arrangements and general organi- 
sation are satisfactorj’. 

4. The Lahore College for Women, a Government 
institution, was opened in 1922, and is affiliated up to B.A. 
and B.Sc. standards. Tho science laboratories have been 
well constructed and equipped, and students are prepared 
for the Medical Intermediate group. The present strength 
is as follows : 


First Year (Arts) 

.. 40 

Second Year (Arts) 

.. 26 

Third Year (Arts) 

.. 84 

Fourth Year (Arts) 

.. 17 

First Year (S>ience) 

.. 13 

Second Year (Science) . , 

.. 11 

Total . . 

.. 147 


Though the buildings are fairly satisfactory, they are 
not in healthy surroundings. The staff is generally well- 
qualified, but a few of the teachers do not possess a Master’s 
degree, which should be the minimum qualification in a 
degree college. 
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It IS o matter for keen regret that these valuable rocora- 
menciotions have passed almost unheeded. Many years 
must elapse m the Punjab, as in most other parts of India, 
before the present disparity in the education of the so.ves 
IS removed. 

Wo are much indebted to our women "witnesses, who 
have provided us "with valuable memoranda on girls’ educa- 
tJon. We are the more disappointed that our mate witnesses 
have almost without exception neglected oven to refer to 
the sabject. 

2. In certain respects considoral)l6 advance has been 
made, and the Punjab Government has indubitably done 
tnuch though not enough to improve and extend girls’ educa- 
tion. 

The number of girls in all instiliilions lias risen from 
76,182 in 1920-21 to 2l!).287 in 1981-:!2 ; and during I bo 
Inst quinquennium the enrolment hnsmivauced by SJ,-ltl7 
girls, or 05 '‘I pet cent. But qiinntilntivo advance, by itself, 
is no safe criterion of progress. Wo refer to a tabular slafo- 
mont included in Appendix C. 'I'ho number of successful 
girl candidates in the Matriculation Exnmiuntion has risen 
from CO in 1928 to dOS in 1982, and that in the Middle School 
Examination from -IIG to 1,900. 'I'ho.so ligurcs show conelu- 
sively (lint not only are more and more girls coming to school, 
but also tlint many arc slaying longer at Echool and are 
mating belter progres.s. 

(ti) Colleges for IVomcn. 

8. ’i'beic arc two degree collcge.s for women in flio 
Punjab, Iiotli of lliem in Laliore. 

'riio Kimiaird t’ollegoi.s tlio oliler of Ilie lwt>, and was 
started in 19111 willi Iiiteriiiediato clas-es. iVgrie 
were opened four years later. ’Ilia College is in reeeipl iil 
Govemmcnl aid and i.s iiiaiiitained by live Cliri-liaii S'leie. 
ties tlio /aumim Bible and Medical .Mi'-Iion, the Anuriiau 
Ptc'-Iylerian Mi“-ii)ii, the Clmrcli Mi'-doimry Soidely, the 
Aiiiericau linittal Prt'--lytt'rianMi-.-ion and tlie Punjab Indian 
Cliri-tian Conference. Situated on Ijal.e llo.id, npjio.ite 
tlie Cnivir-ity iilayiiig fields, the collige is in lie.iltliy 
surroundiiy-i, but its iitaoiiiiiiodation_ is oven-traiiieii ly 
riient ndniir''ionH, 'J'liere nri' si.v laiiMiiigs of dilTereii 
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sizes in the grounds, and theso, togothor with a neighbouring 
house taken on lease, make provision for the library, class- 
rooms and residential quarters of staff and students. The 


numbers in the college aro : 

First Year . . . . . . 61 

Second Year. . . . . . . . 83 

Third Year . . . . . . . . 25 

Fourth Year . . . . . . . . 20 

Total .. ..129. 


Science is not taught in the college. 

The College authorities have acquired a site of about 
twenty acres at the junction of Jail Road and the Canal. - 
It is proposed to construct a good residential college with 
all the necessary amenities. If suitable encouragement is 
given to this enterprise, the Punjab will bo benefit ed by the 
establishment of an institution which will compare very 
favourably ^^’ith the best colleges for women in India. 

We have been impressed by the excellence of the college 
work. There is a homely atmosphere about its life, due 
very largely to the residence of teachers in the college build- 
ings. The library, tutorial arrangements and general organi- 
sation are satisfactory. 

4. The Lahore College for Women, a Government 
institution, was opened in 1922, and is affiliated up to B.A. 
and B.Sc. standards. The science laboratories have been 
well constructed and equipped, and students are prepared 
for the Medical Intermediate group. The present strength 
is as follows : 


First Year (Arts) 

.. 4G 

Second Year (Arts) 

.. 26 

Third Year (Arts) 

.. 84 

Fourth Year (Arts) 

.. 17 

First Year (S'ience) 

.. 13 

Second Year (Science) . . 

.. 11 

Total . . 

.. 147 


Though the buildings are fairly satisfactory, they are 
not in healthy surroundings. The staff is generally well- 

S ualified, but a few of the teachem do not possess a Master’s 
egree, which should be the minimum qualification in a 
degree college. 
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5. A Government intermediate college hns recently 
been opened m Amritsar. Only four students have been 
enrolled in the first Intel-mediate class, but tins paucity of 
numbers is due to the fact that the college was opened at 
veiy short notice. There is good promise that the numbers 
will rapidly increase. A Muslim lady of high academic 
qualifications and good educational experience is Principal 
of the College. 

_ G. An increasing number of girls are seeking admis- 
sion to men’s colleges in Lahore, ns the following figures 
show : 


Government College .. .. ..7 

Forman Christian College . . . . 24 

Dyal Singh College . . . . . . 5 

Central Training College.. .. », 11 

King Edward Rfodical College . . . . 20 


Total .. r.7 

A Ind}” tonclior 1ms been appointed to tlio staff ofDynl 
Singh College, Lahore, to talco special charge of the women 
stndonts and also a share in tlie general loacliing of (lie 
college. 

7. The demand for college cdiieation has increased 
verv' rapidly in recent years. j\ri^.s I. T. McNair, Principal 
of Kinnaird College, hns wTitton : 

** Tlie rapidity with which (ho niovonient in favour of wonu'nV 
educ.ation i-i going furwnrd in tho Ptinjah. I ho- 

hovo, without par.-illfl in any other part of Imlia 

It may scrvti to hliow h«>w rapid the pruf^ro^t lia« 
p'fi'ntiv hf«*n. if I ilhi'tralp frum (ho hMt'irv of (In* 
I\inmtr<I CoIIr;;.«. It op('u«'d inti’riiifh i(«* rl.n'oi lu 
]Pl:! and It A rl in 1017. Vot during tha fiflt’t’U 
Vfir* from 1010 to 102^ — niul mild 1022 it wai tin 
onlv r<dl''go f-T wiiini*n in tlio proviu''** — it n^'w-r had 
mon* than forty utinloiit^, and it foui' liiU'-i had I-'m 
than thirty Sineo 102a, llm nmid-^ n ha\ori‘»n nri* 
riually until Ih^y or»* now 120. Thty might h.avi* It-rn 
twict* that imiid-r, had had moro ncrommodalion ; 
for in I'ViTV «n'* of (In »o U’l live u-an many 
ulud'-nt^ have ri'fu<'-l ndmi«Mon t!'nMi;di lirk of 

nrrtmirriod.ati *n. The nnrnlx r i»f our hiiddingi hn 
l^-n incrra«'d « vrrr yt.ar for lli*’ liit four )r\ri, Lul 
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wo have not been able to incroaso our accora* 
modntion in proportion to tlio number of student'? 
Bcoking admission. Tho experience o£ Lahore Collego 
for ^Vomon has been Iho same ns ours, and men’s 
colleges both in Lahoro and in tho mufussal have 
opened their doors to women students.” 

It is most unfortunntc Hint, just nt tho very moment 
when girls are more and more eager to benefit by collego 
education, many applicants are refused admission 
every year. The need for increased accommodation in science 
is particularly great. The paucity of women graduates is 
reflected by the extreme difliculty in finding recruits for tho 
staffs of the high schools for girls. 

8. The comparatively small numbers have been a great 
advantage to tho ■women’s colleges and have enabled them 
to pay individual attention to students. The sraall^ hostel 
units have also been a groat asset in fostering residential 
life of tho right hind. 

Many witnesses have stressed the advisability of meeting 
tho increasing demand by opening new colleges rather than 
by inarhcd enlargement of tho existing colleges. The 
serious shortcomings of the large men’s colleges should bo 
avoided at all cost by the women’s colleges. 

9. The increased demand for accommodation could bo 
met to some extent by extending facilities for co education 
in men’s colleges. The Principals of those colleges for men 
in Lahore who have tried this experiment have expressed 
themselves in favour of its continuance and extension. 

The younger generation is entirely in favour of co-educa- 
tion. The Punjab Univeisity Union have stated : 

” lYo would strongly nrgo the introduction of co-education 
to a far greater extent than now prevails. Not only 
w’ould it terminate the inferioritj* complex, from 
which the Punjab student generally suffers when 
in tho presence of ladies, but it would also get 
rid of tho various represses and complexes, which have 
such a bad psychological effect. Co-education is the 
prime need of the moment.” 

On the other hand, the Islamic Eesearch Institute has 
declared itself ” definitely against the co-education of boys 
and girls,” and our only Muslim woman wtness, Miss Feroz- 
ud-Din, has opposed the practice in no uncertain terras. 
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The Commission on Christian Higher Education in India 
hove suggested a via media : 

We find o differonco of opinion as to tho best ^vay in which 
this need may bo mot, some favouring voraon’s collogos 
of the typo now in oxistenco, others proforring co'cdn* 
cation. Wo bolievo that there is room for both methods ; 
but wo would point oat tlmt if there is to be co*odu* 
cation, it must bo real co-oducalion with women mom* 
hors on tho teaching stafT alongside of men, and with 
sucli facilities for tho women students ns will cnnble 
them to have a real college life and not he merely 
appendages of a men's college."* 

10. If the praefico of co-educalion is to bo oxtonded/ 
increased and improved hostel accommodation will bo oven 
more urgenllj’ regiiired. Tho two woimns colleges aro 
unable to piovido hostel ncconiinodafion oven for nil Ihcir 
own students. Wo aro not twaworo of the hostel on Abbott 
Bond, which is mnintntned hy tho Young Wonien’s Christian 
Association, and which is sorely in need of financial support. 
In any case, though valimhlo work has boon done, tho liostol 
is fmaH, and can do hut littio to meet the large demand. T)ia 
lady workers of tho Associnlioii have writ ten : 

"Wo view with anxiety the incoMee in tht* numbor of 
wotneii attending men's colI«'g4M, imlr', nioe* •'at^fuctory 
arrangements aro made for their aeeomnindntifm. . . . 

, . At the present tiino, in hjiito of the Univi'O-ily 
regulations, there an* women ‘•tmh'nt^ living in private 
rooms or unrecognised lodging-. Snrb a stato of afT-iir-*, 
he-ide-j 1 ring tl;inycrtnis for t)i>' ‘•ludinf- nt/ict rn‘‘d, 
mabes l!u‘ \\<»rh of a ncogni-id lioOi I, kucIi at tlic 
Young Wcuien’t <’l riftnn A‘«oeiifion Siii(l'’rif‘ Iboo'-, 
tiKire djnicuh 
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housed and fed, and if they Uvo in an uncongomnl atinds*. 
phote their healtli is hound to suffer, and to this cause 
may be traced tho fact that many students finish their 
cohere course with definitely impaired health. Tbeir 
studios also suffer from irregular living arrangements. 
Tho necessity of adequate and wise ohaperonage is also 
vital in a hostel for women students. In those days of 
new standards of freedom for women, every hostel for 
women students should bo under tho care of an ex- 
perienced person, whose constant supervision guarantees 
that, while all due attention is paid to safety and 
propriety, scope is given for learning how to become 
adjusted to these new standards." 

11. Many witnesses have discussed the desirability 
of making a distinction between the courses of study for 
men and w'omen. 

The Islamic Research Institute has expressed decided 
views : 

" On the subject of female education, we want to stress the 
complaint so often and so widely urged by others, that the 
oducatioD of glrh in being conducted on tho'same lines 
as that of boys, while the functions in life of tho two 
sexes are going to be entirely different. No doubt, a 
certain proportion of our girls will become teachers in 
schools and colleges for women. But barring this 
proportion of girls, who should acquire higher educa- 
tion of the same quality and standard as that of boys, 
tho groat majority of our girls should he educated so 
os to become good wives and mothers. This would 
require a fundamental change in the curricula of female 
education at all stages, and possibly also a bifurcation 
nt tho Iiigbcr stages between the education of those 
^Is who want to enter the learned professions and 
those who want to look after their homes." 

This is a somowlmt noirow interpretation of university 
education. Tho purpose of a liberal education cannot be 
restricted to tho requirements of domestic life. Tho pro- 
posal regarding tho bilurcuUon of studies is scarcely practic- 
Dblo, ns it is extromcly difficult lor a girl at tho threshold 
ofatmivorsilycareerto ninkoun her mind onco lor uU on such 
serious questions. It should bo open lor a girl at a lator 
Etago ciihet to marry or to enter a prolession, or even to 
change her situnlion in accordance trith varvin" circotn- 
Etonces. In any case, a Umversily traininR' should bo a 
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IS based on linos similar to courees in Wostoni imivorsitics 
wth modifications to suit Indian conddions. Tlio inclusion 
of such a subject in tlio regular iiniveniity courses would bo 
Jikply to bo successful in a country in which oxaminalions 
outside the ordinary courses do not carr}' imicli value. It 
would also give training to graduates who wish to bocoiiio 
teachers of Domestic Scionco in tho schools. 

Similar claims have been urged in favour of other sub- 
jects, such as Jlusic and Painting, which have been accojited 
by other universities in India. Theso might perhaps bo 
treated ps extra optional subjects, enjoying tho posiliuu 
which JJilitary Science occupies for iiion stiidonts in Punjab 
University. Tho close proxiinita' of tho J[n3-o School of Arts 
and tho Pine Arts Section of the Central lliisouni is an 
advantage which should not bo neglected. 

(in) Secondary Education oj Girls. 

14. Wo have visited a iiumbor of girls' sucoiidar^' 
schools, under Government and privato managoinont, and 
have boon gladdonod b^’ tho great awalconing of intorost in 
girls’ education. 

In tho metropolis of tho province, there are many girls’ 
schools, whoso enrolnicnt is coiitiiiunlb' increasing. Tlie 
Lady Jlaclagan and Victoria High Scliools (both (iovomment 
institutions) have each an enrolment of about a thuiHand 
girls, and aflord eloquent testimony to the appreciation of 
girls' education. The Lad^' Maclagau High School ir^ ac- 
commodated in fine buildings and in beautiful sutroundingi. 
The Victoria High Scliool is located in an old Silih p.al.ico 
in tho citr*, wliiih, though tiictim-squo, has its limitations. 
Schools are also maintained by pn^aie agencie.s, such as tho 
Kinnaird High Si hoot and tlie Sir f>anga Jlnin Jligli School, 
vhiih are mating edeclne ciiniribuiions to educalional 
jiri'greii.s. The Punjab owes inuih to the g.-ncro-ity id the 
late Sir Ganga Ham, who included among hi- iHuiefactiom 
tl.o Widows' Home, ■hIucIi is ul-o a Ir.uning school, lontigiioua 
to the I.ady Maclagaii High School. 

Queen Mary College, Lahore, is a iiotabl.i institution. 

H was established in 1103 by public ii 

Iiiaintnined hv the Punjab (jovemment for the educ.dion 
of girh l( longing to the higher social cla«ws. The ptipiH, 
vl.o include* r.U liuy? in tlu* iviui luo 

cducfttMl frnin llio cnrlivs^t echool ngc. A fow of tlio olJor 
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inipils ftre being privately prepared for tlio Intermodiato 
Examination by tlio college, which is not affiliated to tho 
XJnivcrpity. This college compares very favournbly with 
(he best institutions of the same hind in India. 

We have also visited (he Government High Schools 
at Itawnlpindi, Canipbellpnr, Hoshiarpiir, Jullundur, Lyallpur, 
^foga and Sheikhuj>ura. Tiiough further improvements 
in some of these schools are desirable, (ho buildings equip- 
ment and general arrnngement.s arc on tho whole satisfactory. 
The high school at Ilosliiarpur particularly attracted us. 

Tho schools under private nmnagoment which wo have 
virited, the Kanya Maliavidynla and the Madrnsa-tuI Benat, 
Jullundur, and the Sikh Kanya ^fahavidyala at Forozoporo, 
and tho Mathra l)ns School at Mogn, arc good illustrations 
of tho laudable ctTorts which private agencies are making 
towards the hotter education of girls. 

Tho University foundations of girls’ education in the 
Punjab can Ihoroforo bo .said to liavo been well and truly 
laid, though much still remains to be done for tho building 
of tho superstructure. 

15. Several new Government High Schools for 
girls have been started even during tho time of financial 
Jopression, which indicates tho sympathy of tho Punjab 
Government for ^rls' education. Tlus wolcorao advance 
has been assisted by the fact that liostel, and sometimes 
even school, buildings are already nvnilablo since, with im- 
proved communications and \rith the institution of boys 
high schools in rural areas, several existing hostels are no 
longer required for boys. In addition, now that a high 
percentage of trained men teachers has been attained, much 
accommodation hitherto used by the training classes for men 
is also available. During our lours we have seen such build- 
ings, for example, at Gujranwala, wliere the boys’ hostel — a 
fine building — ^^vas completely empty. 

With the rapidly increasing number of girls in the middle 
stage, the creation of liigher secondary" schools should be 
considered. Miss 0. C. Cocks, Principal of tho C. M. S. 
Alexandra High School, Amritsar, has written : 

“ The time has come when the standard should be raised con- 
siderably. Girls are now able to pass the Matriculation 
at 14 — 15, aod are^^not then fit to pass on to the 
Universily. 
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Something should be done to prevent entrance to the Uni- 
versity before the age of seventeen. If the Final School 
examination -were raised to a standard that was worth 
having, something might bo done to stem the influx of 
women students into the University. Girls who Iiave 
not the mental ability for University work are demand- 
ing to go to college. Unless some action is taken imme- 
diate!} , we are likely to bo faced with the same problem 
with regard to girls ns has happened in the case of 
boys. ... If the standard of the School Final 
Examination were raised and tlio Junior Anglo-Ver- 
nacular Training Course were made wider and included 
more kindergarten work, the standard of teaching could 
bo much improved.” 

Bajkumari Amrit Kaur also deproentes the practice of 
girls to leave school prematurely and enter a college, and 
has urged that the standard of Jratriculation should bo rais- 
ed so ns to correspond roughly with tlio Intennodiato. This 
would — 

” ensure a more discipbned training at an important ago in the 
lives of botli lioys and girls, whicli would fit them for 
tlio temptations encountered in the vidersoa of univer- 
sity life ; it would relievo congestion in the colleges; it 
would wood out those who are not fitted for universit.v 
education and eliminate tboco wlioco bent lies in otlier 
directions. ... It would lesson oxpcudiluro for 
parents, and give l)oys and girls the chance of obtaining 
to tlie full the advantages of homo influence and scliool 

discipline It would necessitate a more highly 

trained ami efijcient stafl’— a consummation devoutly 
to be wished. The natural corollary — a three years* 
course for the — would raise the standard of the 
degree in Indian Univcrsitu*s, also an e-sential need.” 

10. An iiicren'JO of training faoililios is ossontinl to tbo 
progress of girU’ education. The Ilartog Coumiitteo <UveIt 
on tins point : 

*' One of tlie gre.Ucst ne«-ds of the Indian educational system 
is the need fur more trainesl women teachers. Tliev 
are landed not only for the teaching of pirh, but ubo 
,for that of littb* Kiys, sinco by general consent they 
are the te.'ichers for the prirtiary ch«s(M in ail 

.rh'H>l In all the e.arly stngi-i wonic ri te.irliers 

are t«) be pri f' rr« <1 to men. Tlus is not no rely }x-c.iu*<* 
wotiiin uii'bn'tand tlnir i>wii n'x l^'iler and ran s!c-\l 
willi girl* With more l.nowI«*<Ige, tact and j’atienre, lail 
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* because a woman can enter into more intimate and in- 

formal relations with her pupils and can advise, stimu- 
late and inspire in many ways not open to men. Bat 
there is another reason for the preference of women 
teachers. In the social conditions of India to-day a school 
staffed by women will inspire greater confidence in the 
parents and make them more ready to send their chil- 
dren to such schools. If only as a measure of propa- 
ganda, the emplojunent of more women teachers in 
girls’ schools is desirable.”* 

In the percentage of trained men teachers the Punjab 
shares with Madras the supremacy over other provinces, 
but in the case of women teachers it is still backward. The 
Hartog Comraitteef showed that, while 69*7 per cent, of the 
■women teachers in iladras Presidency have undergone 
training, only 41*4 per cent, have done so in the Punjab. 
In the high schools of Madras Presidency, there are 86T 
■women teachers, of whom G90 have been trained. In the 
Punjab the Junior Anglo*Vemacular trainbg classes in the 
Kinnaird and Lady Maclagan liigh schools have done some- 
thing to meet this defect, but mucli more should be done. 

17. The gravest defect in the Punjab system is the 
absence of any special pro-vision for the training of -womoii 
graduates. Eleven women graduates are nov/ being trained 
at the Central Training College, Lahore, but the Principal 
is doubtful -whether, in the absence of special supervision,, 
the number should be extended. 

Many -witnesses have referred to the necessity of a 
separate Training College for Women. Miss I. T. McNair 
has -written : 

** Many of the women who have enjoyed college education aro 
now teaching in girls* ecbools. Many more graduate 
teachers will be necessary in days to come. It is much 
to be desired that there ebould be a women’s college, 
where graduate women could be prepared for the teach- 
ing profession and from which they could take the B. T. 
degree. In such a college they could study carefully the 
problems of girls’ schools in the Punjab. A good train- 
ing college for women should at this stage do more than 
anything else to advance the education of girls and 
women in the province.” 

•r»ge 175, 
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_ Miss 0. C. Cocks, of the Alexandra High School, Amritsar, 
Has advocated the same measure : 

‘ I hope the Commission will take up the problem of ade- 
quate teachers’ training for women graduates. The 
present arrangements for the B. T. course at the Cen- 
tral Training College cannot be regarded as satisfactory. 
In the first place, there k no woman on the staff to 
present the special problems of women’s education. 
Secondly, the course is too theoretical, and does not 
provide sufficient teaching practice. In similar institu- 
. tions in England the students have daily practice 

throughout their course.” 

Mr. J. E. Parkinson, Principal, Central Training College, 
Eahore, has made the valuable suggestion that, as a temporary ’ 
measure, much of the work of the proposed college could 
he done in co-operation mth his college. But this compro- 
mise would not satisfy the requirements of purdah women. 
The Islamic Research Institute has observed : 

” One of the immediate steps that the University can take is to 
found a training college for women teachers. The pau- 
city of Muslim women teachers is telling adversely on the 
growth of female education among the Muslims, which 
can never be remedied unless we have such a college.” 

(iv) Bepresentation on University Bodies, 

18. Some of our witnesses have deplored the scanty 
representation of women on Hnivereity bodies. Mias Peroze- 
ud-Hin has pointed out that “ Indian women have not been 
allowed to have their say anywhere in the University, ” 
There are now five women members of the Senate ; but tins 
numhor is insufficient, if the University is to become re- 
sponsive to public opinion. TIio virtual rlisfranoluseinenfc 
of nearly half the popuiarion cannot bo defended. 

Tlio Calcutta University Commission proposed that 
a separate Women's Advisory Board should bo instituted 
in the University, but it is doubtful whether such an in- 
novation is required in the Punjab. The education of women 
lias already taken firm root in tho province, and there is 
overj' sign that it will continue to gather strength. The 
movement also receives strong support from tho All-India 
Women's Conference and other similar associations. Women 
have the right to receive university education .side by side 
■with men, and many onliglitencd women would regret special 
trcatinont or concessions. 



CHAPTER IX. 

The Governance and Adminisiralion of the University. 

(i) Essentinh of Universihj Governance, 

It is ncco5«arj' first to lay down certain principles, which 
are essontinl to the projier working of a nniversity. Wo have 
keen greatly n‘:‘;i‘5tod in this by the judgment of tho Calcutta 
tJnivcrsity Coininission, which has defined the principles 
of university governance as follows : 

licing n corporation ol learning winch exi<il» for tho sorvico 
of (ho cotninmiity, n university needs for its effective 
governance, organs of three types. In tho first place, it 
requires a body to keep it in touch with nil the varied 
requirements of tho comniunity. Spokesmen of the 
community must have the moans of expressing its needs, 
though they may not know how far their demands aro 
germane to university work, nor how they can b® 
realised, nor tlieir relative importance. Such a body 
should bo advi«or5% critical and stimulating, but not in 
detail controlling ; for in so far as it is genuinely repre- 
sentative of tbo community it wll not bo, nor ought it 
to protend to be, an expert body, but rather a body which 
makes its demands on (bo experts and asks them, if the 
demands cannot b© mot, the reason why. Its primary 
duty, therefore, is to make kno%vn tho needs of a variety 
of interests, and to assist tho university to be, as it should, 
a national institution. In the second place, a university 
needs statesmanhko guidance in the accommodation of 
means to ends and also in the provision of means j and not 
less in mediation between the possible misconceptions of 
tho public and tho possibly too restricted outlook of the 
scholar. Thirdly, and above all, a university needs, 
just because it is a corporation of learning, the 
authoritative direction of a body of scholars. Here 
18 tho real heart of the university. The other elements 
may be, and hav© been, dispensed with, though not 
Without loss ; this cannot he dispensed with ^vithout 
sacrificing the essential choracterol a university.”* 

2. There are other matters which are essential to the 
well-being of a university. The mechanism of its adminis. 

•Vol. in, page 220. 
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tration should not be cumbrous, makmg frequent and ex- 
cessive demands upon the time of its public and academic 
representatives. Otherwise its teaching will suffer ; public 
intere^^ become intermittent ; and there will be a danger 
•01 its direction being controlled by those who are locally 
tiyailable and^ who alone have acquired the advantage 
the working of the niaohine. Though 
attention to detail is an essential concomitant to efficient 
administration, a university, more than any other institu- 
tion, should not degenerate into a lifeless organisation, "with 
its energies concentrated on matters of administrative 
routine rather than on tlie training of youth and the advance- 
ment of knowledge. 

In university legislation a distinction should be made 
between matters of fundamental importance and those of 
routine. This differentiation enables matured consideration 
to be given to questions of policy and finance, while decisions 
on questions of routine should be made witli reasonable des- 
patch. 

8.^ Again, the constitution of a university will depend 
upon its form. If the university is unitary, consisting of 
departments of study, the composition, functions and per- 
sonnel of its various authorities will differ from those of a 
university composed of colleges with long and honourable 
traditions. If the university is mainly an administrative 
machine, or a device for the examination of candidates, the 
Government and Legislative Council should exercise greater 
control over its decisions, 

(n) Coj}ipositio7i of the University bodies. 

4. The ScJiaie is the supremo authority and tlio Body 
Corporate of the University. 

The Act of Incorporation of 1882 Inj-s down in section 
2 (still in force) that — 

(1) A Univcrsitj'slmll bo established at Laboro, and the Govern- 

or-Goneral for tbo lirao being shall bo tho Potron of tho 
University. 

(2) Tbo University shall consist of a Cbancollor, a Vico-Cbanool- 

lor, and such number of Follows ns may bo determined 
in manner boreinaftor provided. 

(0) Tbo University shall bo a Body Corporate by tbo name of 
tho University of tlio Punjab, liaving perpetual succof 
sion and a common seal, with power to acquire and bolj 
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property, moveable or immoveable, to transfer the 
same, to contract, and to do all other things necessary 
for the purposes of its constitution. 

It is farther provided in section 9 of the same Act (still 
in force) : 

(1) The Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and Fellows for the time 

being shall form the Senate of the University. 

(2) The Senate shall have the entire management of, and 

superintendence over, the affairs, concerns and property 
of the University, and shall provide for that manage- 
ment, and exercise that superintendence, in accordance 
with the Statutes, Boles and Begulatious for the time 
being in force. 

. The Indian Universities Act of 1904 maintained the 
Senate in supreme authority. In section 4 of that Act it is 
laid down : 

(1) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Act of Incor- 

poration, the Body Coiporate of the University shall con- 
sist of— 

(а) The Chancellor ; 

(б) [Applies exclusively to Calcutta.] 

(c) The Vice-Chancellor. 

(d) The ex-officio Fellows ; and 

(e) The Ordinary Fellows — 

(t) elected by Begistered Graduates or by the 
Senate ; 

(ii) elected by tbo Faculties ; and 
(Hi) nominated by the Chancellor. 

( 2 ) 

(S) The Body Corporate shall be the Senate of tbo University, 

and all powers which aro by the Act of Incorporation or 
by tliis Act conferred upon tbo Senate, or upon the 
Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and Fellows in their corporate 

capacity shall bo vested in, and exercised by, 

the Senate constituted under this Act, ond all duties and 
liabilities imposed upon the University by the Act of 
Incorporation shall bo deemed to be imposed upon the 
Body Corporate as constituted under this Act. 

At fho same time tho Indian Universities Act of 1904 
changed tho composition in the following respects : 

(a) Tho number of ex-cfficto and of Ordinary Fellows was re- 
duced. 
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(6) Ordinary Fellows were to hold office for five years (pre- 
viously they remained Fellows till death or departure 
from India without intending to return). 

(c) Election ot five Fellows by the Faculties and of fen Fellows 

by the Senate or the registered graduates. 

(d) Two-fifths of the Fellows elected and two-fifths of Fellows 

nominated by the Chancellor shall be persons following 
the profession of edncation. ' 

Under the Act of 1882 numerous civil officers of Govern- 
ment were ex-officio Fellows. The Act of 1904 kept only 
the Chief Judge (now Chief Justice), the Bishop of Lahore 
and the Director of Public Instruction in the Punjab and 
such Chiefs of territories not comprised in British India ns 
the Local Government may specify, the number of ex-officio 
Fellows not to exceed ten. 

Lahore University College, founded in 18G9 and incor- 
porated in the Univex-sity in 1882, aimed at “associating 
the learned and influential classes of the Province with the 
officers of Government in the promotion and supervision 
of popular education.” Consequently a large number of 
the Fellows in the old Senate had little direct con- 
nexion with education. Their number was not limited, and 
they held office so long ns they remained in India. 

The Act of 1904 fixed a minimum number • of forty 
Ordinary Fellows and a maximum of seven ty-five. As 
fifteexi were elected, it would liave been possible to form n 
small Senate with only forty Oi'dinury Fellow’s, of whom at 
least IG would have been persons following the profession 
of education and more than a third would have been elect- 
ed. 

Actually the maximum allowed bj' the Act was adopted 
at once, i.c., ten cx-officio Fellows and seventy-five Ordinaiy 
Fellows. At first the Senate elected ten Follows, but this 
privilege was transferred Inter to the registered graduates. 

Thus the Senate now consists of — 

(i) The Chancellor, t.c., under section 9 of the Act of 
1882, the Lieiitcunnt-Govcrnor of the Punjab 
for the time being, now the Governor of tlio 
Punjab. 

(ft) TIio Vice-ClinncoIIor, such one of the Fellows 
ns the Chnncollor ron3' appoint in this behalf. 
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(til) Ten cx-ojjicio Fellows — including the Chief 
Justice, the Bishop of Lahore, the Director of 
Public Instruction, Punjab, and representa- 
• tives of the Chiefs of the following States : 

. Kashmir, Patiala, Bahawalpur, Jind, Nabha, 
Kapurthala and (presumably by a subsequent 
modification of the First Schedule attached to 
the Indian Universities Act of 1904), the 
Director of Public Instruction of the North- 
West Frontier Province. 

(it)) Five Ordinary Fellows elected by the Faculties,, 
namely, of Oriental Studies, Arts, Law, Medicine 
and Science. The Faculties of Agriculture, 
Commerce and Engineering were constituted 
later and do not elect. Actually four out of 
the five are “ persons following the profession 
of education.” 

(o) Ten Ordinary Fellows elected by registered 
graduates. (Five of these are educationists.) 

(ri) Sixty nominated by the Chancellor. Forty-five 
of these are persons who are, or have been 
recently, following the profession of education. 

5. The executive government of the University is 
vested in the Syndicate. 

The composition of this body is fixed by the Act of 1904, 
section 15, as follows : 

(а) The Vice-Chancellor as Chairman. 

(б) The Director of Public Instruction, Punjab, and 

(c) Not less than seven or more than fifteen Fellows 

^ elected by tho Senate or Faculties so as to 

secure that a number not falling short by more 
than one of the majority of the elected 
members shall be heads of, or Professors in, 
colleges affiliated to tho University. 

The maximum number of fifteen was adopted, and these 
were distributed among tho Faculties as follows : 

Oriental .« Four, including at least^two 

college teachers. 

Arts .. •. Four, including ot least two 

college teachers. 
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.. Two, including at least one col- 
lege teacher. 

. . Two, including at least one 
college teacher. 

.. Three, including at least two 
college teachers. 

The newer Faculties, namely, Engineering, Agriculture 
■and Commerce, are not represented. 

The minimum number of Heads or Professors of 
Colleges is seven. At present tliereare nine of these ; the 
other six are members of the legal profession. 

6. Fellows are assigned to Faculties by order of the 
■Senate after consideration by the Syndicate. It is not ex- 
pressly stated in the Act that ever>' Fellow shall be so assigned, 
but in practice this is always done. The same Fellow may be 
-assigned to several Faculties, but a convention has gro^vn up 
that a Fellow shall not be assigned to more than two Facul- 
ties. Exceptions have recently been made in order to add 
to the numbers in small Faculties, such as Agriculture, Com- 
merce and Engineering. Only persons uitli legal qualifica- 
tions have been assigned to the Faculty of Law, and only 
medical graduates to the Faculty of jMedicine. TJie Vice- 
Chancellor and the Director of Public Instruction, Punjab, 
are assigned to all Faculties. 

Fellows sometimes desire to be assigned to more 
than one Faculty in order to gain another opportunity of 
election to the Syndicate, as well as another vote. 

The Fellows assigned to a Faculty can add to their 
number “ graduates in that Faculty and other persons 
possessing special knowledge of the subjects of study represent- 
ed by that Faculty.” The number of persons so added must 
not exceed half the number of Fellows in the Faculty. The 
Faculty of Law has not made use of tliis privilege, but all the 
others liavo added ineinbers, often up to the maximum 
allowed. 

In order to bo added to a Faculty a person must receive 
at least half the votes of the Fellows present at the mooting. 
Sometimes the candidates have boon so numerous and the 
votes BO evenly divided that Bomo of tlio possible vacancies 
have not been filled, oven after taking a second vote. 


Law 

Medicine 

Science 
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Tlio number of members in tbo several Faculties* is J 


Fflctihi/. 

Assigned. 

Added. 

Total. 

Arts 

.. C5 

22 

87 

Oriental 

SG 

IG 

52 

Law 

18 

.Vi7. 

13 

Medicine .« 

31 

14 

45 

Agriculture 

10 

4 

14 

Commerce 

15 

6 

20 

Engineering . . 

.. 11 

4 

15 


If only tliOFO Fellows wore assigned to a Faculty who 
possess particular academic or professional qualifications to 
deal with tbo subjects of that Faculty, the Faculties would bo 
smaller, especiall}* the Faculties of Oriental Learning, Arts 
and Science. 


7. Before 1904 there were no Boards of Sindies in the 
usual sense. The Syndics elected by a Faculty acted as a 
Board to recommend examiners and to settle objections 
raised to questions in examination papers. 


There are now twentyone Boards of Studies in various 
subjects. These consist of the University Professors of the 
subject or subjects witli which the Board is concerned (or 
if there is no University Professor tho University Headers) 
and six or seven members elected by the appropriate 
Faculty. Tlie elected members must bo members of a Fa- 
culty or degree teachers in a subject comprised in the Faculty 
concerned. (The University Professors were made ex officio 
members of the Boards of Studies by a recent regulation, 
whilst by a still more recent regulation the Boards were 
enabled, in special circumstances, to increase the number 
of their elected members from six to seven.) Two Boards are 
elected jointly by two Faculties, i.e., History and Geogra- 
phy by the Oriental and Arts Faculties, and Mathematics 
and Astronomy by the Arts and Science Faculties. At least 
half the number of members of a Board of Studies in the 
Oriental, Arts and Science Faculties must be teachers of the 
subject, if such are proposed for election. 

•For a few subjects special arrangements have been 
made. For Military Science a committee of five persons is 
appointed by the Syndicate. The Hailey College of Com- 


• 1831 . 32 . 
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merce Committee has been given the functions of a Board 
of btudies m the Faculty of Commerce. 

The Faculty of Engineering acts as its own Board of 
Studies. 

8. A special School Board has been constituted to 
take over the ^functions of the several Boards of Studies 
and Faculties in respect of the Matriculation and School- 
Leaving^ Certificate Examination. The Director of Public 
Instruction, Punjab, is ea:oJpcio Chairman. There are eleven 
other members, who must all be members of some Faculty^ 
Eight of these are elected : four by the Faculty of Arts, 
two by the Faculty of Science and two by the Faculty of 
Oriental Learning. The remaining three members are 
nominated by Government from among the members of 
any Faculty. 

9. The Academic Council was originally instituted to 
deal witli University Teaching in Arts and Science. Sub- 
sequently it lias relieved the Syndicate of various other items 
of academic business. 

It consists of the Dean of University Instruction as 
Chairman, fifteen Principals of Colleges, ten University Pro- 
fessors, two University Headers, seven degree teachers and 
seven members elected by the Senate. Only two of the 
members elected by the Senate are not teachers. 

10. Of other bodies constituted by Eegulation or by 
' annual appointment the most important is the Board of 

Accounts. This consists of (he Vice-Chancellor ns President, 
the Dean of University Instruction, one representative of 
the Sj'ndicate and three of the Senate, and the Begistrar, 
who is Secretary. 

The following bodies mo constituted by Bcgiilations : 
Law College Committee, Hailey College of Commerce Com- 
mittee, Women’s Diploma Board, Board of ^lodorntors. 
Committees of Control for M. A. Teaching, Revising Com- 
mittee. 

The following arc appointed annually or from time to 
time : 

Professorships Commiltec, Building Committee, Boards 
of Control in Honours Schools, University Library Com- 
mittee, Standing Cominitlecs dealing with discipline of 
students. 
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{Hi) The Functions oj the Universitij Bodies, 

'■ ’ll. Under the Act of 1004, the Senate remained the 
-Supreme authority wth full pow( ■ ' ' ‘ 

activity of the University and, if • •. ■ any 

action of the various bodies ,* •• ' • ’ In 

practice it has become impossible for the Senate to discuss 
•or oven to sanction all these various details. 

Certain matters are recognised as being necessarily appro- 
priate for the consideration of the Senate : in particular, all 
-changes of regulations : the annual budget and statement of ac- 
counts, together with the auditor’s reports, and appointments 
of officers of the first class. It is debateable wliether the 
Senate can or should vote additional expenditure which has 
not been recommended by the Syndicate ; it has usually 
been content to refer a suggestion for increased expenditure 
to tbo Syndicate for report. The sanction of the Senate is 
required for special items of expenditure exceeding R5. 2,000, 
and for rcappropriation of a similar maximum sum to meet 
new expenditure on any single object for wliich no provision 
has boon made. 

Other matters are reported to the Senate, for oxamplo, 
lists of examiners, not for sanction, but to enable it to pass 
such general resolutions as may bo considered desirable. 
In this category may be included the outlines of tests, 
together with the courses and text-books proscribed for all 
•examinations. Though masses of these details nro passed 
en bloc, objection can bo taken, and soraotimos has been taken, 
to particular items ; but such items are usually referred back 
for further consideration. Again, under section 19 of tbo 
Act a private candidate, who has not completed a course 
•of study in an affiliated college, can bo admitted to an exami- 
nation only by special order of the Senate. In practice, 
hundreds nro admitted every year by a single resolution of 
■tlio Senate. 

The Senate has also delegated authority to other bodies 
by Bogulatimi, e^spccially in recent years. Instances of this 
kind will bo given later in this chapter. 

In all affairs, however, opportunities for the interven- 
tion of tbo Senate are provided n*«, for exa!ni)le, in the case of 
(a) many matters which the Syndicate deliberately refers to 
it for sanction ; {li) the di«cu— ion of the budget ; (c) the pro- 
vision that any six Fellows may demund a special meeting of 
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the Senate intimating the purpose for which such meeting 
IS deemed to be necessary/' This latter power has been, 
exercised from time to time, but only in special circumstances 
and not in connexion with routine matters. 

12. The primary functions of the Syndicate are 
(^) to act as the executive committee of the Senate, 
sending up matters for the orders of that body and carrying 
out its orders in detail, and (ii) to carry on the current busi- 
ness otthe University, and generally to carry out the provi- 
sions of the Act of Incorporation, the Indian Universities 
Act of 1904, and the Begulations. With one exception, 
no proposal can be submitted to the Senate without first 
having been submitted to the Syndicate. The exception is 
found in Outlines of Courses and Courses of Beading recom- 
mended by the Academic Council. If, however, the Acade- 
mic Council and a Faculty cannot agree, the matter in dispute 
must be referred to the Syndicate. Moreover, it is provided 
that no change in the subjects of examination, or in the 
number of options, shall be recommended to the Senate 
without the approval of the Syndicate — the object of this, 
being to control the expense of tlie examinations. In actual 
practice the recommendations of the Faculties are nearly 
always approved by the Academic Council, and the Syndicate 
has not raised objections to additional papers on the ground 
of expense. 

The principal independent functions of the Syndicate- 
are (i) appointment of examiners in accordance with Rules 
approved by the Senate ; (ii) the sanction of special items of 
expenditure not exceeding Bs. 2,000, reapproprialions from 
one budget head to another being reported to the Senate ; 

(Hi) tlie appointment and removal of officers drawing 
less than Bs. 250 per mensem, whose posts and salaries are 
provided in the budget, (The clerical staff with n maximum 
salary of Es. 100 per mensem is appointed and removed 
by the Vice-Chancellor; in the event of n dismissal an 
appeal lies to the Syndicate, whoso decision is final) ; {iv) tlio 
condoning of deficiencies in oltcndanco nt lectures and the 
like, the exclusion of unfit persons from examinations, the 
sottloment of cases of the use of unfair means in examinations 
and of disputes and doubtful points in connexion witli ex- 
aminations and the work of examincus ; (v) to give rulings 
with regard to the interpretation of Bulos and Regulations, 
and to make rules with regard to n variety of matters ; 
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(vi) to arrange for tho inspection of tlio affiliated colleges, 
to consider inspection reports, and to call upon colleges 
to take specific action under section 28 of the Act. 

13. The functions of a FactiUii are to propose or 
report on changes of regulations affecting tho examina- 
tions in the subjects included in that Faculty, and to 
propose outlines of tests and courses of reading. No 
Faculty has authority to give a final decision on anj' matter. 
Every recommendation of a FacaU3' goes either to the 
Syndicate or to tho Academic Council and then in general 
to the Senate, Objections to tho recommendations of the- 
Faculties are exceptional, and are usuallj' on general lines 
rather than against particular items. The Syndicate is 
understood to have the executive power of cancelling any 
book that is discovered to be objectionable from a general, 
moral, or particular religious point of view. Faculties- 
elect Boards of Studies, and the Fellows assigned to certain 
Faculties elect Syndics. 

14. Boards oj Studies recommend courses of study 
and persons to be appointed as examiners, besides exercis* 
ing important general functions in regard to their subjects. 
The lists of examiners submitted by the Boards are scru- 
tinised by the Bevising Committee. The revised lists of 
examiners are usualh' accepted bj' the Syndicate. Members 
of the Revising Committee have complained that they have 
insufficient time for a thorough stud^’ of the lists sub- 
mitted by the Boards and for making enquiries when changes- 
are necessary' under the rules or are considered desiraWe. 
The Boards of Studies, on the other hand, are inclined to 
resent ail changes made in their own lists without any refer- 
ence to them. 

15. "The Academic Council w'as established to orga- 
nise University teaching in the Faculties of Arts and 
Science, and to promote research. It has tho duty of 
advising the Syndicate regarding the creation or abolition 
of University' teaching posts in these two Faculties, and 
regarding proposals for new expenditure on University 
teaching, including grants to colleges wliich contribute to 
University' teaching. The Academic Council has now 
the duty of proscribing courses of study for Arts and Science 
examinations othe- ’ .m ,■ 

tion ; but this powe 
It controls tho 
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19. In -1927, a Committee, generally known as the- 
Functions Committee, consisting of the Dean of University 
Instruction and the two Eegistrars, was appointed to make 
recommendations on the functions and procedure of the 
various University bodies. 

In the preamble of their report the Committee indicated 
that, though some relief could be given by changes in the 
Eegulations and by establishing conventions, effective im- 
provement could only be made by changes in the Act itself- 
They stated : 

“ These matters were considered, in the first instance, with a 
view to the possibilities o/ a new Act ; but as legislation 
might be delayed, and there seemed to bo an urgent need 
of some measure of simplification in Univ'ersity machi- 
nery. those proposals which involve changing the Act 
have been clearly distinguished from those which could 
be effected by regujatjon under the esisUng Act. Ccrtam 
changes can be made by regulations, and the body of tiiis 
Rejiort deals mainly with tliose. At the same time the 
whole work of th© University has been examined from 
both a practical and a theoretical point of view, indepen- 
dent of the trammels of the existing constitution. It is 
thought that the suggestions based on this examination 
may be of use when the constitution is amended, oven 
though this should be delayed for some time.” 

20. The Committee then alluded to tlie tnass and variety 
of the Syndicate’s work, and to the length and variety of the 
Senate’s agenda papers, which resulted in confusion and do 
lay. But the most lielpful point whicli they emphasised was 
that the authority of the Senate on matters of importance i? 
reduced by complicated procedure and by congestion of work. 

The Senate is so largely occupied with tJiomuItipJicifcy of refer- 

ences ^^'ery often of a routine nnture — that it Jms little time 

to discuss, or even to understand, matters of fundninental 
importance to llio University. The Commitleo reported ; 

“ If a very largo mass of busiiie.ss, including a groat deal of detail, 
is laid before such a body, it is impossiblo for members 
outside Lahore to take their full slinro in tho work, 
or, in fact, for tho Senate as a whole to oxcrci.^'O 
that general control which niaj' be specified by juirticu- 
lor reguJalions. Moreover, uhen tlio number ol items 
laid before the Senate is considerable, it is Iiardly pos- 
siblo to furnish full cxplanniiuris or to circulate such 
papers as would bo needed to roako tho business intolligibi 
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to nnyono who has not already dealt ^v^tll it elsewhere. 
The more circulation of a Large number of Proceedings 
of various bodies does not servo tho purpose. Even to 
. tho initiated it is sometimes dilTiciilt to traco an item of 
business through a whole series of interlocked Proceed- 
ings." 

It was suggested that tho Senate should bo relieved 
of tho following duties which have been required by the 
Regulations : 

Approval of Courses of Reading and Outlines of Tests ; 
appointment of Examiners ; appointment of Research stu- 
dents ; approval of examinations as equivalent of the M.S. 
L.C. ; appointment, leave, and bonus for officers of Class B ; 
sanction of number of scholarsliips (except as a financial 
provision) ; previous sanction of items whicli may or may not 
be included in tho budget. 

All these suggestions, except tho first, were adopted in 
1928. Tho cliango of a single item in tlie list of books initially 
recommended by the Board of Studies was considered consecu- 
tively by a Faculty (Arts and Science), the Academic Council, 
the Syndicate and the Senate. In a great majority of cases 
no cliange is made by the Faculty, and rarely, as we have 
seen, has any objection been made at the later stage. Never- 
theless, tho Senate was not willing to surrender its power 
in this matter, as there was a feeling that its control 
was in accordance wnth the intention of the Indian Universi- 
ties Act, 1904. The Senate adopted the suggestion tliat, 
pending the amendment of the Act, certain matters, which 
required the approval of the Senate but could not be con- 
veniently discussed by that body, should be disposed of by 
heing taken en hloc in a singio item. This device has been 
applied to lists of extensions of affiliation, to lists of private 
candidates and to lists of minor amendments of the regula- 
tions to which no objection has been made. 

The writers of the report recommended modifications in 
the procedure of affiliation and in the constitution and func- 
tions of the Faculties. As these matters involved the passing 
'of a now Act, they ^Ye^e not considered by the University. 

21. With regard to the Syndicate the Functions Com- 
mittee suggested that — 

“ As the chief executive governing body of the University, this 
body should be specially responsible for the management 
of property, for finance, and for appointments. This is 

b2 
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the appropriate body to make rulings with regard to 
procedure, with regard to the meaning of regulations, 
especially when these are conflicting, and to act as a 
Board of Eeference in the case of any dispute between Uni- 
versity bodies or otScials. Having in view this function 
of ruling on doubtful and disputed points, the Syndicate 
should scrutinise all regulations submitted to the Senate 
and also examine all rules made by other University 
Authorities. The Syndicate is responsible (in practice) 
for the affiliation of colleges and for bringing pressure to 
bear on colleges for the maintenance of certain standards 
of efficiency. This is partly an academic function, but 
we do not advise that this responsibility of the Syndicate 
should be transferred to any other body,” 

In order to relieve the congestion in the Syndicate agenda 
and to afford opportunity for the fuller discussion of more 
important matters specially concerning the Syndicate, the 
following methods were proposed : 

(a) Certain functions should be delegated to the Aca- 

demic Council. A few items were agreed to by 
the Senate, but it was not agreed that Inspec- 
tion Eeports of Colleges should be discussed 
by the Academic Council, nor was the Council 
given the right of final approval of Courses of 
Beading and Outlines of Tests. The power 
to dispose of applications for transfer to other 
colleges, for permission to join late, and the 
like, was tnansferred to the Vice-Chancellor. 

(b) The Board of Accounts should function as a 

Standing Finance Committee. The recom- 
mendations under this head were in the main 
accepted, and the powera of the Board of Ac- 
counts were incroased. 

(c) Unanimous decisions of the Standing Coinmittoo 

on unfair means and other disciplinary 
matters shonid bo final. This was accoptod, 
and in case of difforenco of opinion the Vico- 
Ohnncellor was given the power oitlior to decide 
Iho matter or to refer it to the Syndicate. 

This clinngo has probably saved more time 
than any of tlio others. 

(d) The powers of the Vico-Clinncellor should bo 

increased. Most of llio recommendations under 
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this head were accepted. In addition to those 
already mentioned, the most important are — 

(i) the appointment, leave and removal of members 

of the Clerical Staff. in sanctioned posts where 
the maximum of the grade does not exceed 
Es. 100; 

(ii) admission to degrees in absence ; 

(in') sanction of items of expenditure not 
exceeding Es. 200 and provisional sanction of 
larger sums to bo reported at the next 
meeting of the Syndicate ; 

(tu) advances from the Provident Fund in accord- 
ance with approved rules ; 

(u) award or ro-awnrd of scholarships. 

22. The Functions Committee recommended that even 
•under an amended Act the Syndicate should continue to bo 
the chief executive body of the University and should con* 
tinue to control the machinorj' of examinations. It was 
also presumed that all Eogulations, including those relat- 
ing to academic matters, should require the sanction of the 
Senate, and that all rules of any kind should bo subject to 
the approval of the Syndicate. 

Many minor regulations and amendments of regulations 
are, as wo have seen, passed en bloc by tlio Senate without 
discussion, and are probably sanctioned by the Govommont 
after perfunctory examination. TJioro should bo a distinc- 
tion between (i) legislation which is of sufliciont import- 
ance to require the consideration of the Senate and the 
sanction of tlio Govommont and (ii) regulations of loss 
importance and ordinarily of loss genera! interest. 

Before the Act of 1904 the University had Statutes, as 
.-,11 ,, ] yj- .. As, however, the procedure 

! ■ ‘ %vitli that for making Eegu- 

iiiliuiis, ilie uisiincuon was noi regarded as important and 
in accordance with language of the now .\ct, so the term 
Statute was given up. It is generally maintained tliat it 
should bo revived and applied to the more genera! enact- 
nieiits of tlie Senate, sanctioned by the Govenimeiit. The 
University has made a distinction between Regulations and 
Rules, the latter term being used for minor inittors and for 
matters in wliicli frequent adjustment is nece^^ar}*, e.g., 
tlio rates of remuneration to examiners. Rules may bo iiuado 
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the appropriate body to make rulings with regard to 
procedure, with regard to the meaning of regulations, 
especially when those are conflicting, and to act as a 
Board of Beference in the case of any dispute between Uni- 
versity bodies or oflBcials. Having in view this function 
of ruling on doubtful and disputed points, the Syndicate 
should scrutinise all regulations submitted to the Senate 
and also examine all rules made by other University 
Authorities. The Syndicate is responsible (in practice) 
for the affiliation of colleges and for bringing pressure to 
bear on colleges tor the maintenance of certain standards 
of efficiency. This is partly an academic function, but 
we do not advise that this responsibility of the Syndicate 
should be transferred to an}' other body.” 

In order to relieve the congestion in the Sj'ndicate agenda 
and to afford opportunity for the fuller discussion of more 
important matters specially concerning the Syndicate, the 
following methods were proposed : 

(a) Certain functions should be delegated to the Aca- 
demic Council. A few’ items were agreed to by 
the Senate, but it w'as not agreed that Inspec- 
tion Reports of Colleges should be discussed 
by the Academic Council, nor w’as the Council 
given the right of final approval of Courses of 
Reading and Outlines of Tests. The power 
to dispose of applications for transfer to other 
colleges, for permission to join late, and the 
like, w’as transferred to the Vice-Chancellor. 

{b) The Board of Accounts should function ns n 
Standing Finance Committee. Tlio recom- 
mendations under tliis liead were in the main 
accepted, and the powers of tlio Board of Ac- 
counts wore incronsod. 

(c) Unanimous decisions of the Standing Committee 

on unfair moans and other disciplinary 
matters should bo final. Tliis was accepted, 
and in caso of difference of opinion the Vico- 
Chnncollor was given the power either to decide 
the matter or to refer it to the Syndicate. 
This change has probably saved more lime 
than any of the others. 

(d) The powers of the Vico-Cliancellor should bo 

increased. Most of the rocommendations under 
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this head were accepted. In addition to those 
already mentioned, the most important are — 

(t) the appointment, leave and removal of members 

of the Clerical Staff in sanctioned posts where 
the maximum of the grade does not exceed 
Es. 100 ; 

({{) admission to degrees in absence ; 

(ni) sanction of items of expenditure not 
exceeding Rs. 200 and provisional sanction of 
larger sums to be reported at the next 
meeting of the Syndicate ; 

(lu) advances from the Provident Fund in accord- 
ance with approved rules ; 

(u) award or re-award of scholarships. 

22, The Functions Committee recommended that even 
Tinder an amended Act the Syndicate should continue to be 
the chief executive body of the University and should con- 
tinue to control the machinery of examinations. It was 
also presumed that all Regulations, including those relat- 
ing to academic matters, should require the sanction of the 
Senate, and that all rules of any kind should be subject to 
the approval of the Syndicate. 

Many minor regulations and amendments of regulations 
are, as wo have seen, passed en bloc by the Senate without 
discussion, and are probably sanctioned by the Government 
after perWctory examination. There should be a distinc- 
tion between (i) legislation which is of sufficient import- 
ance to require the consideration of the Senate and the 
sanction of the Government and (ii) regulations of loss 
importance and ordinarily of less general interest. 

Before the Act of 1904 the University had Statutes, as 
well as Rules and Regulations. As, however, the procedure 
for making Statutes was identical with that for making Regu- 
lations, the distinction was not regarded as important and 
in accordance vdth language of the new Act, so the term 
Statute was ^ven up. It is generally maintained that it 
should be revived and applied to the more general enact- 
ments of the Senate, sanctioned by the Government. The 
University has made a distinction between Regulations and 
Rules, the latter terra being used for minor matters and for 
matters in which frequent adjustment is necessary, e.g., 
the rates of remuneration to examiners. Rules may be made 
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■ hy the Syndicate and approved by the Senate, as, for example, 
in respect of the appointment of examiners ; or they may be 
made by some other body, e.g.^ Buies for the University 
Library, M'hich may be made by the Academic Council 
and approved by the Syndicate.* 

The distinction which is at present made in the University 
between Begulations and Bales is not sufficiently clear and 
logical. It would be an advantage if these grades of enactment 
were to be differentiated according partly to the importance of 
their subjects and partly to the authority which sanctions 
them. There are three clearly distinguishable levels of im- 
portance in this respect, which in various Indian universities 
— as, for example, that of Allahabad — are indicated by the 
use of the terms : Statute, Ordinance and Regulation. If the 
term “ Statute ” is revived and the term “ Ordinance ” is 
employed to signify an enactment of less fundamental im- 
portance, the term ‘‘ Regulation ” can be applied to still less 
mportant or more restricted subjects. 

In such a system Statutes are concerned with matters of 
fundamental importance, such as the powers and duties of the 
authorities, and the designations and powers of the officers 
of the university. A Statute would be passed by the 
Senate on the recommendation of the Syndicate, but would 
have no validity until it had received the assent of the 
Chancellor. 

Ordinances would relate to such matters as the admission 
of students, the conditions and mode of appointment and 
duties of examiners, etc. They would be made by the 
Svndicate, but would need to be submitted to the Senate 
and the Chancellor. The *Senato could cancel an Ordinance 
by a fixed majority, and the Cliancellor rould disallow it 
after the Senate had exj>n*ssed its opinion. 

licgnJniions would be made by tlio Authorities and Boards 
of the University consisicntlj' with the Act, Statutes ami 
Ordinances. They would bo coucernod with such matlors 
as the ])roceduro of their meetings and all other matters solely 
conroniing such Authorilics and Boards. The Syndicate 
would have the ]iower to annul such Begulations or to 
direct their aniondiuent. 'J’hcso minor iiiatters should rot 
re rp lire the con‘‘ideration of tlio lugbesL Authorit}' of the 
University. 
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(«) Defects in the Composition of the University 

23. There is abundant evidence that the personnel of 
-the Senate, as at present constituted, is unsatisfactory. 

have already referred to the proposals which were made 
in 1924 by a committee appointed by the Syndicate for the 
purpose of reconstructing the Senate. 

A large section of the Fellows opposed these propo- 
sals, mainly on two grounds. In the first place, Dr. E. D. 
Lucas, Professor Jlyles and Mr. E. Tydeman, among 
others, urged that there sliould be “ no piecemeal legislation,” 
that the functions of the several University bodies should first 
be defined, that a more comprehensive scheme of University 
reform should be formulated by an impartial committee. 
In the second place, Dr. lOialifa Shuja-ud-Din has told us 
in O'vddence that acceptance of the proposals would have 
depressed still further the position of his community, and that 
the Muslim Fellows opposed them mainly on those grounds. 
While they agreed to an increase in the elective element of 
the Senate, they also demanded the right of representation 
b3' means of a separate electorate. At the same time they 
agreed that a more comprehensive reform was needed. 

The Coininiltee’s proposals were accepted by a majority 
•of one vote, but legislation was not undertaken, because 
Government thought that it was ” undesirable to introduce 
legislation on the basis of proposals about wliich thero was so 
substantial a difTerenco of opinion in the University itaeU 
and also that legislation ** should be undertaken only after 
all the problems presented the position of the University 
had been considered.” 

24. Apart from the question of functions, whicli has. 
alroadj* been discussed, manj’ witnesses have asserted that 
the Senate, as now constituted, is nns.atisfaclor}’ in Bovcral 
waj’s. 

>fr. Garrett and other \Mtm*sse.s consider that the Uni- 
versity is dominated by the legal edement. Though this 
element is Nen- strongly represented on (lie Syndicato— a 
matter which wo shall discuss later— tlie actual number of 
” men of law ” in the Senate does not Fe<*m disproiiortionately 
largo. 
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25. Some wtnesseg have urged that the representation of 
teachers on the Senate is unduly small. This complaint is un- 
justified as there are 52 teachers out of a total of 85. 

Surprise has been expressed that University Professors 
have to depend upon the chance of nomination in order to 
become Felloys. For example, Mr. Garrett has advocated 
” a reduction in the legal element by the substitution of more 
teachers and representatives of academic interests. .. .The 
present position, by v'iheh a University Professor or senior 
teacher of a college has sometimes to wait for years for a seat 
on the Senate, is ahsnrd.” It wiil be remembered in tin’s 
connexion that the Sjmdicate Committee recommended ex 
officio Fellowships for University Professors. 

2fi. Affiliated colleges should have an organic relation- 
ship with tJio University. Tho principle of insfifutionnl re- 
proflontntion wns accoplod by the Syndicate Committee, and 
has been hy /ri/uiy witno.ssos. For example, Dr. 

Portor, Pi'lm'ipiil of Cordon College, Rawalpindi, has deplored 
tlio lad? of colli lu't botweon the University and tlie colleges, 
oHjiodally (hoHo outside Lahore, and has proposed that 
aflilmtod colleges should receive the right of rotunnng a 
number of representatives commensurate witli their financial 
and academic position. 


27. Tho Punjab is mainly a rural and agricultural 
province, thorotoro living contact should bo maintained 
between the University and tho rural areas. At present 
mufassal Fellows are few, and oven these are gravely in- 
convenienced bj’ the procedure of tho Senate, wiiich entails 
frequent absence from their work and homes. 


It is not surprising, tlioreforo, that the few mufassal 
Fellovs tend to lo.so interest in (lie University, and tliaf power 
has hecoiiie more and more concentrated in tbo hands of those 
resident in Lahore. Tbi< ]Munt of A'iow h " 1 advanced 


by Rni Bahadur Chamh 
posted that mufassal 
tho Senate mot less fn 
san.’, on oonsecutivo de 
in a more holjiful manii' 


‘ hliotu Ram, M. 
• ation woul 
luoetings ' 
agenda jiaj 
‘ present. 


lio has .sug- 
iprovcd, if 
• . if noces- 
prejiared 


2^. In order (o im , 'itcsa! rep 
A M.'S have supgestea ’ bod* 

{ the Stamte. . 1 


rop 
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ronrcscntalion of each Disinct Boanl nml fii'i o'’” 
pality, while others have proposed (hat lhes- hodie? sh'mld 1^ 
grouped together for tho piirimie of elcc inn. AH, howor er 
have insisted that auilablc academic qnahficalinns slionM be 
required from all candidates, and that a local body nr bodies 
should not necessarily elect icprcfciilativcs from among Ih^ir 
own number. 

Wo have gathered that such reprc=cnlatinii in 111" .Senates 
of certain other Indian imiversilies has not bi-en entirely 
satisfactory. 

29. In his Convocation Address, Sir Malcolm Hailey 


regretted that — 

*' There reeins to ho no clos" nntrh In-twien Ih" University and 
tho largo landowning tainihcs nl tho Province— a ctiM to 
wliich university lito in Knropo has always niado a special 
appeal." 

Jlr. Garrett has similarly regrolted that — 

" Tliero is no li.sison btdwecn the University and tho territorial 
aristocracy wlio fonn tlio Isackhonn n( this r'*eatially 

agricultural province 1 shntild hto to seo the 

largo legal olcniont substantially rej>lacc<l hy soino ol our 

leading landowners Such an arranpoment would 

give tho University a character much inoro roprosontn- 
tive of tho Province." 


itany witnesses have supported these suggestions. Ivliau 
Bahadur Mian Alnnad Yar Ilaultana, M.L.C., agreeing with 
tins rdew, has pointed out that, in tho new political con- 
stitution wdiich is under preparation, a constituency repre- 
sentative of the chief landholders of tho three major com- 
munities would be included, and suggested that such a 
constituency might also be suitable for the University. 

80. Many witnesses have remarked the fact that tho 
Legislative Council of the Province has no representation 
on the Senate, and have observed that the absence of such 
representation has Wn to some extent r'-sj)on.sihji, for past 
^understan-lingE and fri.dj.«i Jx'tv.wi, the Couiiei! and tlio 
Umversity. They have eupp-rrUyl vueh represen tat ion on 
the pounds tliat rmiverrity foz.ots are d;,..;.jssc.-J and oni'/er. 
afy legislation ts o.'jd"rtat";j by the f>;';n'n), and Jbut io- 

creased Ijarmony wrrvld be fipelv it-y r'rt eh, 

31. .SV/era’j 


, , erfvv.Uv.-.aJ aM.wf!.if.v,vr x“i 

unrepresented on sbe 5->r.xV, Iv.y h. u 

that the L'r.;rer>i1y “'ur.!/! f/vf.o in',,/. j 
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of business and commerce, yet the Chambers of Commerce 
find no place on the Senate. Again, the various professional 
interests should not be neglected, and therefore the Medical 
Council, Teachers’ Associations, and the like, should receive 
representation. Again, one of the most important develop- 
ments in recent times has been the growth of co-operative 
credit societies ; representation of the Co-operative Union 
would bring the University into closer touch with this 
valuable movement. We would also include bodies which 
embrace educational activities. 

There are five women Follows. This number is inade- 
quate, especially as great progress is being made in girls’ 
education, and several Women’s Associations have been 
formed for the purpose of stimulating intelligent interest 
in and support for the cause of female education. 

32. Wo now tuin to the ropresonCaCion of conimun»tie3, 
in regard to which we liavo received much conflicting ovidrnce. 
We give the present numerical representation of eacii import- 
ant community in the Senate as supplied to us by tlie Eegi:itrar 
of the University : 


Europeans (including Americans) 

.. 25 

Indian Cliristians 

.. 3 

Hindus 

.. 25 

Muslims 

.. 23 

SililiB 

.. 8 

Pnrsi , . 

.. 1 

Total 

.. 85 


In the debate in tlio Logislntivo Council which discussed 
the appointment of this Comiintteo, iimny meinburs wore 
Ivconiy anxious that cuminuiial con.sidonitions slioiild not bo 
introduced into the Juamigoment of the Univursity. Tiio 
Minister for Education stated : 

“A univrrpity lias to look aftoi tko iat*Tvnt'> of all hoclionn 
in till- ]iro>inc«*, and if ^'o ar<* to jndp- from vlnit lias 
lM-<'n r'.iid t>ii flic floor of tiiis Ifou'-e to-day it is ri-ndy 
Worth con-iih'iin" wliotlii-r that coiifuh-nat i*! tlioro in tlio 
miniH of all Mfliowj* of Iho IJonj'O, ...... .J mii.st mako 

it ah-oluti-ly cli*ar, utid i muit iipi«'.d Jo all Mclions (d 
Ihf Ih»ii-i*, tlia? Ihi* univrrHity ia an inalilnlion wJiicli 
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must bo bopt always aliovo conmmtmlisjn. It is an 
institution to look nftor llio oducation of this province, 
and perforce it must bo inamuHl by educationists without 
any distinction of caste or cnHxI.’* 

Jitany non-JIusUm witnesses, not oxclnsivoly Hindus, 
liavo represented that cominnimi distinctions sliould not 
bo introduced into a seat of loaniing. Mr. Mukand Lai 
Puri, M.L.C., lias told ns that there is “ no trace of com- 
munalisin in the University',’* and that “ tlioro is jiorfoct 
harmony ” in University discussions. The Hindu community 
has the largest number of graduates, educational institutions, 
students and teachers. It has been argued that, because 
many of the Hindu members are men of outstanding capacity, 
they take a prominent part in tlio councils of the Univor- 
Fity. For example, Jlr. Brij Lai has slated that the Hindu 
•community has provided some of the ablest members of the 
Senate and that, thoroforo, “ ability dominates/’ 

This view has boon strongly expressed in a memorandum 
'.submitted by 2G Follows : 

"Inviowoftho reported advocacy of cortnm opinions on tho 
constitution of the various oxocutiva and acadomio bodies 
that taken together moan tho University, wo wish to 
express our emphatic opinion that any constitution that 
does not fully respoft tliis fuudamonlal object, or is 
mduencod in any substantial moasuru by consider.^tions 
foreign to tins object, can only prove fatal to tho Uni- 
versity. 

In a properly constituted University, ns we conceive it, there 
ought to bo adequate representation for (i) University 
l^rofessors, (ti) teachers m afliliateii colleges with parti- 
cular weight for degree colleges, (ui) registered graduates, 
(I'y) head masters in recognised high schools, (u) manag- 
ing bodies of affiliated institutions, (in) tho public at largo 
through representative public men and pioneers in 
different walks of life elected by tho Senate. This 
representation, in ouropmion, must be on a fully demo- 
cratic basis, regardless of communal considerations, 
and must not be so arranged as to produce anj' desired 
communal bias.” 

Ill theory this opinion cannot bo controvorted, but in 
iibe peculiar conditions of tho Province there is another side 
to the question, which has been represented with equal 
•conviction by other witnesses. 
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of business and commerce, yet the Chambers of Commerce 
find no place on the Senate. Again, the various professional 
interests should not be neglected, and therefore the Medical 
Council, Teachers’ Associations, and the like, should receive 
representation. Again, one of the most important develop- 
ments in recent times has been the growth of co-operative 
credit sopieties ; representation of the Co-operative Union 
would bring the University into closer touch ^vitli this 
valuable movement. We would also include bodies which 
embrace educational activities. 

There are five women Fellows. This number is inade- 
quate, especially as great progress is being made in girls’ 
education, and several Women’s Associations have been 
formed for the purpose of stimulating intelligent interest 
in and support for the cause of female education. 

82, We now turn to the representation of communities, 
in regard to -which we have received much conflicting evidrnce. 
We give the present numerical representation of each import- 
ant community in the Senate as supplied to us by the Kegistrar 
of the University : 


Europeans (including Americans) 

.. 25 

Indian Christians 

3 

Hindus . . 

.. 25 

Muslims 

.. 23 

Sikhs 

.. 8 

Farsi . . 

.. 1 

Total 

.. 85 


In the debate in tJio Legislative Council which discussed 
•the appointment of this Committee, nmiij’ inembors wore 
keenly anxious that communal considerations should not bo 
introduced into the mnnngomcnt of the University. The 
Minister for lidiicatioii stated : 

“A iinhirhity has to look after the intere.-ls of all acftions 
in the jmjvince, and it mo an* to judp* fiom Mlmt Ims 
heen t.iid oii the Hoot of this llouve lo-ilav it is really 
M'lirlh coii‘*ideiin}? Mhether that confidencit js tJure in the 

nundH of all t.ec(ions of the lionise 1 must make 

it jihM»hU*-ly clear, and 1 imist ajiiieal to all ‘•ections (if 
the Ihm-e, that the utiiver.sUy is an institution mIiIcIi 
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must be kept always above communalism. It is an 
institution to look after the education of this province, 
and perforce it must bo manned by educationists witliout 
any distinction of caste or creed.” 

Many uon-Miislim witnesses, not exclusively Hindus, 
.liave represented that communal distinctions should not 
be introduced into a seat of learning. Mr. Mukand Lai 
Puri, M.L.C., has told us that there is “ no trace of com- 
munalism in the University,** and that “ there is perfect 
harmony ” in University’ discussions. The Hindu community 
has the largest number of graduates, educational institutions, 
students and teachers. It has been argued that, because 
many of the Hindu members are men of outstanding capacity, 
they take a prominent part in the councils of the Univer- 
sity. For example, Mr. Brij Lai has stated that the Hindu 
•community has provided some of the ablest members of the 
Senate and that, therefore, “ ability dominates.” 

This view has been strongly expressed in a memorandum 
submitted by 20 Fellows : 

“ In view of the roporto<i adi'ocacy of certain opinions on tbo 
constitution of the variou? executive and aoa<lemic botitos 
that taken logeth^-r m»'an the Univeroity, wo wisli to 
express oar cmpliatic opinion that any constitution that 
does not fully rc-p*‘*'t t!ii« fundamental object, or is 
in0aencod in any Ful*stanlial in»'ax'jri* by consIdonitionR 
forei^m to tbi' obj'*ct, can only prove fata! to the Uni- 
versity. 

In a properly constituted Univerrity, a-i v.o corie'*iVf, it, th^-ro 
ou"bt to be ad‘"jua»o n-pre-entaliorj for UriiVfri'ity 
l'rt;fe*?or=. ftij U/sf.h“rn ifj afiilut#-*! collci'fM parti- 
cular vsei^bt for d»*pr»*e fm) re^j’i-tere-d t;radu3t^*i, 

(trj bead mast^-rs in n*cognt='d bi;.'h peljvjh, frj manag- 
ing Ix/djf'S of aS'IiitM institutions, (ry the jjubli*; at I.irg'i 
through repre'^-nlativo public lofij and pionf-'-ra in 
difT»'r^nt v.'a!Ls of life by tb" t-'-nite. Tliis 

rejir-'*^ ntat iij our opinion, ino-t l,<*on a fullj, d<mo- 
crjti- r»var'JJ*-9 of conunuiul i 1' ratioof, 

uO'J n t^* tj drr.ing-i as t*, pr','lti.-/. anv 

ccn-n.'-r-il 

In th‘-ory this opinion cunnoi b‘* controvorto'J, but in 
thf-pKnuIhrconditions of th- Pfjxinc- ih-r- i-. anoth-r side 
to tl;<- qu*';t:on, v.lnrli luis b-— n repn-^-nt'-l with c'jtial 
conxietion Lx* oth-r xntn-=—- =. 
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witnesses have expressed strong dissatis- 
fncf ion M-ifh (lio present nnmbor of Jliislim PeIIo\\'3, and have 
contondod that. it. should bo proportional to the Muslim 
popiiinttou of (Iio Ih'ovinco or of the area -within the jurisdic- 
f'ioji of the Univoivsity. Tboy have suggested a figure ranging 
from fif) to (10 por cent, of tho total number of Fellows, 

The Anjinnan-i-Himayat-i-Islam has written ; 

“ Tiio govornanoo of tho University is entirely in non-JfusIim 
linndB. This is tho chief reason why the University 
Ims lost tho confulonco of tho community as a whole. . . . 
Tlio argjiment u’hich is sometimes advanced, that the 
University is representative of the intelligentsia, is 
fallacious. If it woro followed to its logical consequence, 
it would moan tho i)orpotuation of tho present unsatis- 
factory' etato of things. If tho University continues to 
bo governed by tho reprosentntives of the community 
\\lnch has tho larger number of colleges and graduates, 
it is obvjous that these persons will continue to 
suhsidiso the education of those whom tlioy represent, 
while tho comparatively poorly educated sections will 
have less facilities and thus remain backward in educa- 
tion Tho present constitution has Iiad tho 

effect of making tho University increasingly and ox- 
clusively the property of a section of the Hindu com- 
munity It is therefore necessary that (liffer<’! • 

communities should have adequate ropresentatio.i 
tho various bodies of the University. Tho coftij 
tion of the Senate and the Syndicate should refleci j| 
proportions of tho population of different f 'Truun p|J 
m the territory under tho jurisdiction of the Univ affli 
According to this tlio proportion of Muslims on the ideen 
and Syndicate should he 63 per cent.” ^ 

Dr. Khalifa Shuja-nd-Din bas added ; 

* ft is claimed lh.at m.T«niiJcn a.s IIjo number of coj 
tainod by a particular community and the 
students belonging to that community •> 
ingly large, it is natural that members of tin- . 
munity should run the University. This nrgu 
be plausible, but is cort.ainly fallacious. If 
the supjK)silion that tho existing state of fu 
assaibbJj* and must bo perpeliiatwl. Ac ' /■ j 

exponents of this viow tho <*duc.ilionaIK 
munify must be put still Uirthir bad..” 
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Klmn Bnlindiir Shoikli Din Mnlinninind, L. C., lins 
voiced siniilnr oidnions : 

"Not flio idea of npecrling niiy eomninnnlisl view?, hut 

of urfing llml justice Fliould he done to IIjo conunnnit}* 
^liicli rcproftnlF fiS'T* per cent, of tlio poptilnlion in tho 
univorFity nrca. ... A univonstly is nn educational 
centre and c\i«ls for the ministration of tJie wants of its 
constittirnts. A university %vliich does not pay ntton* 
(ion (o the interests of 6‘2'r» per cent, of tho population 

isnot serviiiRthepurposoofitsexistcnce Though 

they are entitled to 02*5 por cent, representation on 
(ho basis of population. am prepared to concede a 
portion of it in order to nocominodato other interests." 

34. This, in tho mnin, wns tho domnnd originally made 
hy Muslim witnesses, hut wo liavc suggested to them that 
its basis sufTors from nn inconsistency. They have argued 
that the University is now suffering at tho hantis of a ‘ clique ’ 
or * party in power’, that it is tho oxclusivo preserve of a 
■* section of a particular community.* Even if it bo admitted 
for tho sake of this argument that tho charges nro justified and 
that those dangers should be banished for over, our Muslim 
TNitnesses have boon suggesting that in fact tlioy tliomselvos 
sliould have an absolute majority. Tliis surely means that 
the dangers of whicli tliey complain should be transferred 
from one party to another. 

Influenced by tlieso considerations, many Muslim wit- 
nesses have moderated their proposals, but still press for a 
Muslim majority of the Indian members of tho Senate. If the 
European element is continued at much the same strength 
as at present, the acceptance of those modified demands 
would not constitute a Muslim majority over all other com- 
munities. 

85. Many Muslim witnesses have also expressed dissatis- 
faction with the quality of their representatives. 

Malik Barkat Ali, Pir Akbar Ali, M.L.C., and Khan 
Bahadur Mian Ahmad Yar Daultana, ^I.L.C., among others, 
have maintained that nominated Fellows lack independ- 
ence, and that sometimes Pellowsliips have been conferred, 
not on account of fitness to discharge particular duties, 
but as a reward for services rendered in other connexions. 
Tory few Muslims have entered the Senate by election. 
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In their joint meniomndum, the ^lusUui Fehows hHv& 
expressed their complaint : 

“ Muslims have very few chances of being elected to the different 
bodies of^tho University. There has never been a single 
Muslim Fellow elected hy the registered Graduates in 
the whole historj' of the University. Uo Muslim has 
ever been elected as a Fellow by the Arts and Science 
Faculties, ^\ith two exceptions, Muslims have only 
been able to come to the Senate through nomination." 

Other witnesses, however, have argued that Muslims 
have not taken proper advantage of the present opportunities 
of standing for election, and that if they had done so they 
would have stood a good chance of success. 

Very meagre interest has been taken by graduates of 
all communities, and particularly the Muslim, in the pro- 
gress and problems of the University, In the year of its 
Jubilee, only 941 Hindn graduates, 91 Muslim gradaatoi 
and 88 Sikh graduates had registered themselves and been 
admitted to the franchise. It has been suggested that if the 
registration fee of Bs. 25 were lowered and if the period of 
standing required of a graduate were reduced, the number 
of registered Graduates would bo materially increased. 

Two other suggestions hove been made for increasing 
the number of registered Graduates ; (i) that Oriental Title 
holders should be admitted to the franchise, but this would 
be unwise, as their education does not fit thorn for this 
purpose j (ii) that graduates holding degrees of other uni- 
versities should have the opportunity of registering them- 
selves for the purpose of voting. It is also suggested that 
the system of voting should he either that of single trans- 
ferable vote or of cumulative vote. 

SG. Jfost witnesses Jiavc ajjprovetl ul proposals 

for widening tlio constituency of the regi.slored graduates, 
but Muslim witnesses still insist that the princijilo of 
communal election should be introduced : that is to say, 
scats should ho reserved for Muslim representatives, who 
would be separately elected by the Muslims included in each 
constituency. An excerpt from the evidence of the Ahina- 
diyyn Community is tyjuenlof Jluslim opinion on thisjioint : 

** It umy he urged that coimiiurmlhni shoiild not ho introduced 
in the Univcrrity. Tiic logic on which thi.s coiitciition 
IS based pre-Mi/ipo.srs that the liaii'crsity in its picsent 
statu is treo front cciiiniuual sjiitif ; but is it really 
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go ? . . . If, on finding that tho University is swayod 
by communal considorations, the Muslims demand com* 
munalropresontafion in order to be in a position ofToctivo- 
ly to safeguard their rights and educational interests, 
the blame for so doing does not lie on their shoulders.'’ 

Since tho present constituency of registered graduates 
had been mucli under discussion, we enquired from certain 
Muslim witnesses whether they were pressing for communal 
representation in all constituencies that might be created, 
or merely in tliat of the registered graduates. We under* 
stand from tho replies that they contemplated tho latter 
and that communal representation should not be introduced 
“ all along the line.” 

87. It has been extremely difficult to adjust these con- 
flicting claims, and to arrive at a correct estimate ot the proper 
representation of commiiuitios. We have sometimes felt that 
tho communal sentiment whicli is no-a agitating the Province, 
and indeed the whole oi India, ha.s been reflected in the 
opinions o.\'prossod before us, and that communal represen- 
tatives on both sides have pitched their demands at their 
highest. We are the more hopeful that this is tlie case, be- 
cause many Mitnessos have mellowed during tlifc discussion, 
and have shorni desire for a reasonable compromise. 

Wo derive support from the report of tho Calcutta Uni- 
versity Commission : 

“ Wo desiro to draw a distinction in regard to tho question of 
communal rcpropcntation. In matters of educational 
aAmmi^stration, as in other branches of administration, 
communal roprosentation may in tho present conditions 
of India bo nocossary, and for certain purposes wo have 
advocated it. But wo are convinced that in making 
appointments to tho principal teaching posts of a Uni* 
versity it would bo fatal to depart from tho principle 
that tho best qualified man should bo appointed without 
reference to bis raco or religion. Tho University which 
departs from this principle vill not make tho contribu* 
tjon i>hieh it lonM and should make towards tlio sola* 
tion of those vo\o«i and perplexing problems of national 
life of which llns is one.”* 

38. T))Ougli tho oxiont of the present pmctico of nomi- 
nation is excessive, wo are none the less sutprisocl, in view 
ot tho divorgcnco of opinion on tho question of repro- 
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CHAPTER 1 ^. 


In their joint memorandum, the Sliislim Fehows hav& 
expressed their complaint : 

Muslims have very few chances of being elected to the different 
bodies of the University. There has never been a single 
Muslim Fellow elected by the registered Graduates in 
the whole histon* of the University. Xo 3Iuslim has 
ever been elected as a Fellow by the Arts and Science 
Faculties. ith two exceptions, ^fuslims have only 
been able to come to the Senate through nominarion.” 

Other v\'itnesse3, however, have argued that Muslims 
have not taken proper advantage of the present opportunities 
of standing for election, and that if they had done so they 
would have stood a good chance of success. 

Very meagre interest has been taken by graduates of 
all communities, and particularly the 3Iuslira, in the pro- 
gress and problems of tlie University. In the year of its 
Jubilee, only 941 nindii graduates, 91 Muslim graduates 
and SS Sikh graduates had registered themselves and been 
admitted to the francliise. It has been suggested that if the 
registration fee of Es. 25 were lowered and if the period of 
standing required of a graduate were reduced, the number 
of registered Graduates would bo materially increased. 

Two other suggestions have been made for increasing 
the number of registered Graduates : (i) that Oriental Title 
holders should be admitted to tlie franehi^^e, but this would 
be unwise, as their education does not lit thorn for this 
purpose ; (li) that graduates holding degrcC'^ of other uni- 
versities should have the opportunity of regi^^tering them- 
selves for the purpose of voting. It is also suggested that 
the system of voting should be either (hat of single trans- 
ferable vote or of cuimdativo vote. 

S(». 3ro‘Jt witnci'Ses Ijave iipjiroved of the^o proposal^ 
for widening the constituency of (bo registered graduates, 
but ^fusliin witnesses still insi«( that (ho priiicijde of 
corr.nuinnl election should be introduced : tbnt is to say, 
scats should bo icrcrvcd for Muslim representatives, who 
would ho separately elected by the Muslims included in each 
constituency. An excerjd from the evidence of the Ahma- 
diyya Coiiinumity is tyj)icnl of Muslim opinion on this point : 

** It uiav !'«• iir{:»<l tlisit rotmiiiifiali'Di .-IkmiM not ho iniro(hicc<J 
in thi- nn vhirh lliiji contt-ntion 

is l.tHtl pn-'tjppo-ta that tin* Uni\tTj'ity in its pK-'^-nt 
sluiu i» from cotnniUD.>I spin' : hut is it really 
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so ? . . . If. on finding that the University is swayed 
by connnnnat considerations, the ^lusiitns demand com- 
munal representation in order to bo in a position effective- 
ly to satognard their rights and odncational interests, 
the blame tor bo doing does not lie on their shoulders." 

Since the present constitnency of registered graduates 
had been mneh under discussion, we enquired from certain 
Jluslim witnesses whether they wore pressing for communal 
representation in all constituencies that might bo created, 
or merely in tliat of the registered graduates. We under- 
stand from the replies that they contemplated the latter 
and that communal representation should not be introduced 
‘‘ all along the lino.” 

37. It has boon extremely uifiicult to adjust these con- 
flicting claims, and to arrive at a correct estimate ol the proper 
roprosontatiou of commimitios. Wo have sometimes felt that 
the cor.imunal sentiment which is non agitating the Province, 
and indeed the wliole or India, has been reflected in the 
opinions o.\’pressod before us, and that communal represen- 
tatives on both sides have pitched their demands at their 
liighost. We are the more hopeful that this is fjie case, bo- 
enuso many' nitnessos have mellowed during flit discussion, 
and have shown desire tor a ro.asonablo compromise. 

Wo derive support from ttic report of the Calcutta Uni- 
vorsily Commission : 

" Wo (lohiro to tlratv a distinction in regard to the question of 
coiiiinuna) representation. In mattcis of educational 
atiministration, as in other hranclios of administration, 
communal representation may in the present conditions 
of India i,o necessary, and for certain purposes we have 
aiivocalctl It. But wo ore convinced tliat in making 
appointments to the principal teaching posts of a Uni- 
versity it ttould bo fatal to depart from tlio principle 
that llie best qualified man should bo appointed m'thout 
retercncc to ids race or religion. The University which 
dtparts from this pnnciplo «ill not make the contribu- 
tion tthich It loiifd and should make towards tho solu- 
tion of tlio.u \e\od and perplexuig problems of national 
lifo of this IS one.”* 

TJiough tho oxtont of the present pmctico of i\orai* 
nation is excossive, ^Yo are none the less suiprisod, in view 
ol tho divoi;gi}nco of opinion on fho question of repro- 
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CHAPTER IX. 


In fheir joint memorandum, the Muslim Fef.ows have 
expressed their complaint : 

Muslims have very few chances of being elected to the different 
bodies of the University. There has never been a single 
Muslim Fellow elected by the registered Graduates in 
the whole liistorj' of the University. No Muslim has 
ever been elected as a Fellow by the Arts and Science 
FacnItipH. AVith two exceptions, Muslims have only 
been able to come to the Senate through nomination.” 

Other -witnesses, however, have argued that Muslims 
have not taken proper advantage of the present opportunities 
of standing for election, and that if they had done so they 
would have stood a good chance of success. 

Very meagre interest has been taken by graduates of 
all communities, and particularly the Muslim, in the pro- 
gress and problems of the University. In the year of its 
Jubilee, only 941 Hindu graduates, 91 Muslim graduates 
and 88 Sikh graduates had registered tliomselvcs and been 
admitted to the franchise. It has been suggested that if tlio 
registration fee of Es. 25 were lowered and if the period of 
standing required of a graduate were reduced, the number 
of registered Gradiiates would bo materially increased. 

Two other suggestions have been mado for increasing 
the number of registered Graduates : (i) that Oriental Title 
holders should he admitted to the franchise, but (his would 
be imuise, as their education does not fit thorn for this 
purpose ; (iz) that graduates holding degrees of other uni- 
versities should have the opportunity of registering thoin- 
selvcs for the purpose of voting. It is also suggested that 
the system of voting should bo cillier Hint of single trans- 
ferable vote or of cuinulalivo vote. 

SC. ^fost -witnesses Jinvo ajiproved of (Ii(‘«o proposals 
for widening the constituency of the regi'^tcred graduates, 
but Muslim witnesses still insist that the princijdo of 
communal election should be introduced : that is to say, 
scats should be reserved for Muslim rejircsentativcs, who 
•would be FOpnrnlely elected by the Muslims included in each 
constituency. An exccrjit from the evidence of the Alima- 
diyyn Community is typical of Muslim ojiinion on this point : 

** It inn\ bp urt;p(l timt coiiiiiuuiali'-in slmuld not bo introihifod 
in till' Uiii'Pn=ily. Hip lo"ic on ^vbidi Ibisi conli'nliun 
itt latfd tlml llio University in iIh i)K«>pnt 

htiklu is (ret) from comiiiuiml (>])itit ; but in it really 
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so ? - . . on finding that tho University is swayed 
by communal considerations, tho Miislims demand com- 
munal roprosontation in order to bo in a position ofTectivo- 
ly to safeguard their rights and educational interests^ 
the blame for so doing does not lie on their shoulders.’' 

Sinco tho present constituency of registered graduates 
had been much imdor discussion, we enquired from certain 
Muslim witnesses whothor they wore prossin" for communal 
representation in all constituencies that might bo created, 
or merely in that of the registered graduates. AVe under- 
stand irom the replies that they contemplated tho latter 
and that communal representation should not be introduced 
“ all along the line,” 

87. It has been extremely aifficuit to adjust these con- 
flicting claims, and to arrive at a correct estimate ot the proper 
representation of communities. We have sometimes felt that 
the communal sencimont whicli is non agitating tlie Province, 
and indeed tho whole or India, has been reflected in the 
opinions o.xpressod before us, and that communal represen- 
tatives on botli sides have pitciiod their demands at their 
highest. We are the mote hopoful that this is the case, be- 
cause manjMritnesses liave mellowed during flit discussion, 
and have sho^vn desire tor a reasonable compromise. 

We derive support from the report of tho Calcutta Uni- 
versity Commission : 

“ ^Ye desire to draw a distinction in regard to the question of 
communal representation. In mattois of educational 
administration, as m other branches of administration, 
communal representation may in the present conditions 
of India ho necessary, and for certain purposes wo have 
advocated it. But wo are convinced that in making 
appointments to tho principal toachmg posts of a Uni- 
versity it would be fatal to depart from tho principle 
that the best qualiOed man should bo appointed without 
reference to his race or religion. The University which 
departs from this pnnciplo will not make tho contribu- 
tion which it toiild and should make towards the solu- 
tion of tho«o vo.vod ami perplexing problems of national 
life of ^^hicli this is one.”* 

38. Diougli llio oxtont of the proBcnt [iMclico of nomi- 
nation is cxcoBsivc, wo are none tho less Buiprised, in viow 
of the divergence of opinion on the fiue»lion ot repro- 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Bentation, that many witnesses irom all communities have 
been mistrustful of the principle of nomination, and have 
urged that the Senate should be * democratised ’ and ‘ liber- 
.alised " to a veiy large degree. 

In their memorandum the 26 Fellows have ^vritten : 

Wo recognise that the Senate must have a certain number of 
ex officio Fellows as at present ; but wo feel that nomina- 
tion by the Chancellor should be limited to the narrowest 
limits.” 

The iluslim Fellows liave offered a similar view : 

” Wo firmly believe that there should be I'm increase in the pro- 
portion of the elected element (on the Senate). Wo are 
living in an ago of democracj’, and nominated members 
cannot act with as much freedom and interest as elected 
members,” 


The opposite view has been supported by BIr. 
•Gulshan Bai of tlie Snnatana Dharma College, Lahore : 

“ There is a general defect in the constitution of all those bodies 
(Senate, Syndicate, Academic Council, Faculties, Boards 
of Studios), which is common to all. Tlio principle of 
election in tlio constitution of these bodies lias introduced 
party feelings and a factious spirit in splioros wliich are 
purely educational. Party feelings and party pro- 
grammes may bo all right in political fields, but when 
politics are brought into purely educational fields, the 
results are disastrous. Jlon of education and learning 
who want to spend all their time in study do not stand 
for election. They do not like to waste time in can- 
vassing votes, and m taking part in parly wTangIcs, They 
keep aloof, and the difTeront University bodies are do- 
jirivcd of good e.\pcrt advice,” 


39. Wo find it difiicult tolmriiioniso those vory divorgont 
ojiinions. Prcdoininnntly nomiimtod bod\ inny Kiiffor from 
lack of independence, but thi'i quality is not uhvays found in 
those wlio are confronted by llio froquMit piospoct of an 
impending election. Apart from tlio ncct \> -• » providing 
for the (iue roprepcntalion of communitie advisalilo 

in every univoniity tliat special prot ision >e inado 

for the inclu'.ion of individual.'t and ropr< s wlio 

would be unlikely to be (dectod by any coie of llio 

University, .\cconnl sliould also be taken whoso 

jm'ition in lifM render’ it diflicnU to stand for 
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111 locking n via mctlia, ato Iinvo ngaiii ticon nssislod by 
tlin cxporionco ol llio Cnlculta Tlnivorpity ConimiHsion : 

“ AilvicnMo ns il mny bp to mpke !i«e of nominnlion os n nieons 
of FCcurinR llio ripljl compopHion — nl onco roproecnfo* 
tivo nnil ndmiiii'trftlixoly IiomopcncoiiF — in n Fronll body 
dialled wHI) executivo functions, wo nro doubtful 
whether nomination is tbo br«it inclljod to adopt in a 
prb-doininant degree for the constitution of a largo 
body, the m.ain function ol wliich Fhotihl be to beep on 
Gxecutivo in touch with public opinion.”* 
dO. Certain names reenr year After year nnd in practi- 
cally* every antliority nnd body of the University. Wo do not 
minimiso the value of unbroken oxporicneo, but suggest 
a danger, if the same body of people do (ho same kind of work 
continuously nnd influence the proceedings nt every stage. 
Such an arrangement is liable to jiroduco not only stagna- 
tion, but also a tendency to stifle free debate nnd to 
settle questions by the facile method of “ arriving nt an 
understanding boforoliand.** Such people mny (end to ac- 
cumulato undue power and gradually assume the control and 
direction of the University. In a university constitution 
provision should bo made for the periodical infusion of 
fresh blood and the reinforcement of a vigorous outlook and 
progressive ideas. A university must guard against the 
danger of falling into a groove, wJiich is fatal to its growth. 

41. The Symhcaic appears to us insufliciontly to re- 
present various interests of the community. Excluding the 
two ex ojjicw members and nine teachers, the remaining 
six members represent only the legal element in the com- 
munity. 

There is in this body an absence of men formally engaged 
in business and finance. A body charged with the adminis- 
tration of the funds of the University ought to con- 
tain people who by virtue of practical experience can speak 
with authority and guide the University to spend econo- 
mically and guard against waste. 

The Board oj Accoimts, which, besides the ex officio mem- 
bers, should consist of one representative of the Syndicate 
and three representatives of the Senate, actually consists of 
members of the Syndicate exclusively. In these circum- 
stances new’ expenditure is not really scrutinised by two 
different bodies. 


’VqI. Ill, psgai 105 9$. 
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42 . Apart from the fact that their function is mainly 
advisory, there has been much crilicism of the Academic 
Atithoriiies of the University. 

The Faculties, especiall3’' those of Oriental Learning, Arts 
and Science, are too unwieldy, and the machinerj’’ which 
establishes them is cumbrous. The practice of assign- 
ing all Fellows to one or more Faculties has prevented these 
bodies from being “ bodies of scholars who give authorita- 
tive direction to the Universitj' regarding pureh' academic 
matters, such as the courses of stud3% the standard of exa- 
mination and teaching, and the affiliation of colleges.” 

43 . The Boards of Studies present another problem* 
The Faculty elects members to them, and instances have been 
quoted to show that in this way sometimes the principal 
teachers of a particular subject of study have found no place 
on its Board. Election b3' a Facull}" to membership of a 
Board of Studies is too often sought on account of the oppor- 
tunity of patronage which it affords in the recommendation 
of text-books and examiners. The presence in these Boards, 
too, of lay members, who are apt to stimulate partisanship 
rather than to mould the academic view to larger public 
issues — as they were presumably intended — has not im- 
proved the usefulness of these bodies. These lay inombors 
have merely excluded experienced teachers, and have accen- 
tuated the danger of patronage. 

(ui) Danger of Cliques. 

44 . One fact emerges out of this review of the Autliori- 
ties of the UniverBit3'. There is an excessive amount of con- 
tralisation, an unnoce8sai3'’iniiltipjicntion of work and much 
waste of time in barren discussions. TIio functions of tlioso 
bodies have not boon clonrl3'' dofmod ; noitlior Jms ago estab- 
lished appropriate eorivcutioiis. TI203’ sho^r a strong ten- 
4lenc3' to cling to as much power as the}’ can acquire, and to 
ronsolidatc it even to the dotrimont of the true university 
sjiirit. The Senate in ofTect creates all (lie important bodies 
of the University and, instead of exercising general super- 
vision over them, is in practice content to bo guided b}’ tlioin. 
The cumbrous iimchinerj*, the compIexitN* and variot}’ of 
work, the lengtli and unintolligibilit}' of tin* agenda papers 
have combined to reduce tho Senate to an imjmlent bocl3*, 
^^ilich registers n perfunctor3' a.s'^ent to tlie proposals of its 
subordinate bodif“^. Wlieroas it was meant to 1)0 (lie supremo 
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governing body of the University, it has in fact become 
•subject to authorities of its own creation. 

These defects result not merely in delay and indecision, 
but also in perils far more insidious. The complicated pro- 
•cedure which wo have described is difficult to work and even 
to understand. Hence those who are on the spot and have 
Jong experience of tlie machinery tend almost imperceptibly 
to monopolise power and influence. We are not surprised, 
therefore, that many witnesses have referred to the existence 
of a * clique ’ or ‘ cliques ’ in the University and to what is 
frequently described as the “ party in power.” 

We quote from a letter written by Mr. Brij Narain, in 
•the 'Tribune of let December, 1931, which has boon brought 
lo our notice and has strongly impressed us : 

” Is it not true tUat at tho present time communal motives play 
the chief role in the clectiou of Fellows and Members of 
Faculties and Boards of Studies, in (ho appointment of 

examiners and even in the selection of text>boohs? 

Is it not true that the University is dominated by parties 
and factions, which have very little to do witli (he ad* 
vancement of learning, but whose chief concern is to 
secure for their members tho largest share of University 
loot?.... In my opinion a Commission of Enquiry 
which was able to suggest effective means of break* 
ing up tho existing parties and factions in tho University 
would have justid^ its appointment, oven if it did noth* 
ing more.” 

There is, in short, a good deal of complaint against the 
University. ^Ir. Gulshan Eai, complains of tho ** introduc- 
■tion of a fooling of party spirit in the University.” Jfr. 
Garrett writes : 

‘‘ Whatever Fellows constitute the Senate and however they 
are appointed, they should not be assigned to Faculties. 
It is an undesirable practice, ond produces a * party 
back ’ system, which is one of our main defects.” 

Malilv Barkal Ali writes : 

'*Thc present method of election has accentuated certain 
'cliquish' tendencies that have manifested themselves 
in the activities of the University and its subordiaate 
committees. ..... The grievances of tho non-Hindu 
classes and o>en of other Hindus outside tho pale of a 
particular denomination are perfectly legitimate, and no 
amount of cant or unctuous talk about the University 

62 
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42. Apart from the fact that their fnnclion is mainly 
advisory, there has been much criticism of the Academic 
Authorities of the University. 

The Faculties, especialty those of Oriental Learning, Arts 
and Science, are too unwieldy, and the machinery which 
establishes them is cumbrous. The practice of assign- 
ing all Fellows to one or more Faculties has prevented these 
bodies^ from being “ bodies of scholars who give authorita- 
tive direction to the University regarding purely academic 
matters, such as the courses of study, the standard of exa- 
mination and teaching, and the affiliation of colleges.” 

48. The Boards oj Studies present another problem* 
The Faculty elects members to them, and instances have been 
quoted to show that in this way sometimes the principal 
teachers of a particular subject of study have found no place 
on its Board. Election by a Faculty to membership of a 
Board of Studies is too often sought on account of the oppor- 
tunity of patronage wbicli it affords in the recommendation 
of text-books and examiners. The presence in these Boards, 
too, of lay members, who are apt to stimulate i)artisaiiship 
rather than to mould the academic view to larger public 
issues — as they were presumably intended— has not im- 
proved the usefulness of these bodies. These lay members 
have merely excluded experienced teachers, and have accen- 
tuated the danger of patronage. 

(ai) Danger oJ Cliques. 

44. One fact emerges out of this review of the Authori- 
ties of the University. There is an excessive amount of cen- 
tralisation, an unnecessary multiplication of work and much 
waste of time in barren discussions. The functions of those 
bodies have not been clearly defined ; neither has ago estab- 
lished appropriate conventions. They' show a strong ten- 
dency’ to cling to as much power ns tlioy can acquire, and to 
consolidate it even to the <letrinioril of the true university 
spirit. The SiMiato in effect creates nil the important bodies 
ot the University and, instead of exercising general super- 
vision over them, is in practice content to bo guided by them. 
Tlie cumbrous mneiiinory', the enmplexity and variety of 
work, the length and unintolligibUity’ of tlio agenda i)apors 
have combined to reduce the Soiiato to an impotent body, 
vhich registers a perfunctory’ assent to (ho proposals of its 
mibordinnto bodies. Whereas it was meant to bo the supremo 
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Since 1928 the Vice-Chancellor has been an academi 
person, to Avhom various powers and functions have bee] 
assigned at different times by Kegulation or convention 
The present position might mdicate that the University 
has been moving in the direction of appointing him ultimately 
as a whole-time ofBcer. But he is now also Dean of Univer- 
sity Instruction, Principal of the Oriental College and Univer- 
sity Professor of Sanskrit. To persons unfamiliar with the 
circumstances of the University this situation would pro- 
bably appear both peculiar and unsuitable ; but it is, of 
course, due to the fact that, during his association of thirty 
years vith the University, Mr. A. C. Woolner has occupied 
almost every type of academic and administrative post in the 
institution, and possesses a more intimate knowledge than 
any other person of its conditions and practice. We fear 
that its administrative policy has recently been completely 
determined by this accidental circumstance, and that, if 
at any moment Mr. Woolner had ^vithdrawn permanently,, 
the University authorities would have been found to possess 
no carefully considered plan to compensate the loss of lus 
protean personality. 


Prior to October, 1928, the Vice-Chancellor had been an 
honorary cfficer and most usually an official of Government. 
For example, from Pebruniy, 1917, until duly, 1920, Sir 
John Maynard was Vice-Chancellor. Pre-occupation with 
liis governmental duties prevented him from tulfilling all 
his detailed functions as Vice-Chancellor, and at the end of 
1920 the University created the post of Pean of Vnivcrsxiy 
Inshnciion, to whicli Mr. Woolner was appointed, in order to 
disebarge many of tlie routine duties of the Vico-Chanoellor. 
Since its creation variow.« powers and functions Jmvo been 
added to the post from considoiations of mnbe-.shift ex- 
pediency. Since 1928 even iMr. Woolner would need lime 
for reflection before ho could enumerate, define and allocate 
the powers and functions which ho exercises in his various 
capacities. Wo rcscr\*o a list of liis administrativo powers 
and functions, prepared by himself, for Aiipondix U. ^ A 
study of this appendix clearly indicates tlio necessity 
at tins stage of appointing a fully-paid, wliolc-tiino Vice 
Cbnnrellor, of clearly defining hU powers and duties, and 
of removing tlio extraneous functions with which the prosonl 
Vico-Clumcellor is hurdenod. 


ROVnUNANCi: and ADMlNlPTnATION. 
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48. Dminp tlio roursp of this cnquin* Uio nosition oi 
Jfcgi^trar has been porlicnlarly rcdcfinod.* I^or twelve 
vears prior (o Ist Jnnuarj’, 1938, tbo Bogistrar had boon 
occupied almost solely with tbo control of tlio elaborate 
machinery of examination, wliicli is tho most promijiont 
feature of this Univorsit}*. In 1921 tho gentleman who 
is now Bogistrar was appointed Joinl licgisirar, lie lia^ 
performed tho functions of Academic Bogistrar and Financial 
Secretary of tho University. 

It IS plain from this brief review that tho functions of 
the* University Registrar and .loint Registrar have evolved 
rather fortuitously with those of the present Vicc-Cliancolloi* 
and Dean of University Instruction, who was bimsolf Regis- 
trar from 1903 until 1021. Tho policy of opportunism in 
the direction and administration of tho University needs 
to be replaced bj’ a scheme which distributes functions and 
responsibilities in a definite, logical system. 

Tho Registrar should be tho chief executive olTiccr under 
the Vice-Chancellor, and should bo charged ^vith certain 
duties, clearly defined by Ordinance. Wo have considered 
his present financial duties in Chapter X of this Report, 
but would state boro that wo have found that ho has per- 
formed these' duties very efficiently. In tlio present stage of 
development of the University, we consider that the appoint- 
ment of a separate Treasurer would be premature. 

49. The XJniversitij Office should be under tho general 
control of the Vice-Chancellor, but tho immediate respon- 
sibility for its efficiency should rest with the Registrar. At 
the beginning of this year a redistribution of posts was made. 
The Examination branch is now in the charge of a Controller, 
who has the help of an Assistant Controller. From tho 
highly confidential nature of his duties the Controller 
of Examinations enjoys a largo measure of detachment. 
In order to ensure continuity in tliis branch it is obvious- 
that a trustworthy, competent and experienced Assistant 
should always be available, though it does not necessarily 
follow that the function of control needs to be continuously 
duplicated throughout the year. In other words, there 
appears to bo no necessity to separate the function of 
Assistant Controller of Examinations from that of Super- 
intendent of the Office, as has been done. In periods which 

*See Appendix D. 
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Are slack m the Examination branch, the officer in ques- 
tion could perform the duties of Office Superintendent; 
at busy periods a senior clerk could be trained to deputise 
tor him m the general office. Again, the Examination 
branch should be under the formal supervision of the Begis- 
trar as^ senior officer, particularly because no sharp lines 
of division should exist between the junior assistants of the 
various sub-departments of the University Office, all of whom 
^ould he amenable to the disciplinary supervision of the 
Begistrar. 

We shall make x>roposals, the acceptance of which will 
greatly reduce the unwield}' proportions of the Examination 
branch, and thereby relieve the complexity of the administra- 
tion, for— to stray from the sober prose proper to a Beporl 
of this nature — " the wearj' Titan staggers under the too vast 
orb of his fate.’' We are satisfied of the integrity and 
general competence ot the officers of the Examination bianch, 
and wo hope that, if its establishment is reduced ns a result 
of our proposals, officers who are no longer required tlieio will 
be absorbed by the new office of another Authority, wliich. will 
assume many of its present functions. 

In the general office of the University an Assistant 
Begistrar has recently been appointed for reasons largely 
peculiar to this Province. AVe see no reason why this officer 
should not act in liaison with the gentleman wliose title 
has at the same time been converted from Office Superin- 
tendent to Assistant Contioller of Examinations, assuming 
his functions when the latter is temporarily absorbed in the 
Examination brancli. The Assistant Begistrar should cct 
under the directions of the Begistrar, who should, with the 
apjwoval of tbo Vice-Clinncollor, assign to him clutic-j 

ns ho secs fit. 

The api)ointinont and juoinotioii of clerks in tlio Uni- 
versity Ofiico doiiiaiuls consideration. There apjicars to lie 
no s3'Btematic scheme in their emplo^’inent, and the practice 
which prevails of assigning to various clerks additional 
duties and corresponding special allowances is unsatisfactory. 

A regular cadre should be devised ; thej' slmiild bo classified 
ns wo indicate in the financial aspect in Oha])tcr X ; and oven 
the appearance of distributing patronage by asrigtiing 
additional duties and nllowaiiccs — a practico which lends 
itself loo eusil}’ to abuse — should be removed. Wo are 
convinced that, in his dual function as senior momher of the 
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governance and administration. 


■Oniveisitv OfGce and Financial Secretarj-, tlio Eegistrnr 
could advise Hie Yice-Cbancellor— who should have wido 
discretionary powers in the general control ol the adminis- 
tration— ot a scheme ior iropioving the eflicieney and 
economv oi the large clerical staff employed by the Uni- 
versity." In the present circumstances of tho Promnce 
fliis is imperative, in order to eecure those general improve- 
ments ot the University wliich we recommend in Chapter 
XI of this Eeport. 

f)0. The procedure for appointing examiners has been 
much criticised by witnesses. Mr. Brij Lai has written : 


" In tho celc-ction ol txaminors consido’&lions other than pure 
merit coTvnt. ExamincTs ate often appointed on the 
hasi? of favouritism, communahsm, etc., with the result 
that, whitu competent professors r.ncl head mastora of 
(onj* standioj oto passed over, incompetent subordinate 
teachers worlang in third-rate schools are appointed, 
'riio appointment of oxamioers lias been regarded as so 
\auch university patronage to bo distributed by those in 
{loiver among (heir own favourites. This has naturally 
brought discredit to tbo Univercity.” 


Tho Bovd. Dr. E. Ij. Porter, Priueipal, Gordon College, 
Bawalpindi, has roprossonted tho views of mufassal insti- 
tutions ; 

’* ^b'aiis >hiiuM bi* adopted (oi securing suitable persons as 
cxainiiiors and sub-examiners. With tins end tho 
Selection of exaniinors and sub-examincrs should not 
by permitteil to got into tho hands oi a clique. Thoro 
.‘should bo a perioflic change of examiners and sub- 
oxanuners, and a system of rotation would bo preferable. 
Ca«os Iiavo been knoivn when lecturers of Lahore colleges 
have been given preference to experienced professors 
of inufassal collegers in tho selection of examiners and 
Nub'examiner«.*’ 

^fr. Muh.nnnuul Shaft, Seeretniy to the Head Jdu^lors * 
AsMH'nitiun, Lalmro, has expre'-'ed t},^. opinions of head 
umetors ou the subject : 

••Til- cmduct et examiuathms so far the Uiii\ef>ily is 
cimcumiHl, ha-, U-m n*ll.orpani'^*<l. but the choioe of 
Mijv niitindunts and aw-taut suivnutfiifb-nt-. has been 
f.ir fnun vitShicton,. end has impahv-d tlu* efiicit-nev 
of cxauiinatio!!-. Th-ro ha* lw..-n a pn-at failin'’ off 
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in the selection of examiners, who aro appointed in manr 
cases on the basis of faronritism and on considerations 
other than real merit.” 

Messrs. B. A. Qureshi, M. D. Tasir and Abdul Wahid 
01 Xslamia College, have stated ; 

Tlie appointment of examiners, like everything else in the- 
University, is guided by ‘ class-rule . . .The lucky few 
divide the loaves and fishes among themselves.... 
There is a regular set of ‘ the chosen few ’ who go to 
Srinagar and Simla and other hill stations to act as 
superintendents, while the less favoured aro sent to 
Mianwali and Multan.” 

The Anjuman-i-Himayat-i-IsIam has expressed the views 
of Muslims : 

“ The number of Hindu examiners, superintendents, etc., 
is so oveiwheJmingly large and the methods of selecting 
them IS open to so grave objections that the distrust 
is natural. It is a matter for regret that the University 
authorities have done nothing to regain public confidence 
or to satisfy the aggueved party.” 

61. We have also received complaints of delaj^s in tlie 
publication of results of examinations, in answering com- 
munications from examiners and candidates, and in tlie 
payment of examiners and invigilatoi*s. 

Complaints regarding results of the larger examinations 
do not appear verj' reasonable. The Regulations require- 
the results of the Matriculation and School Leaving Certificato 
examination to be published six weok.s after the commence- 
ment of the examination “ or as soon tlicreafter as possible ” ,* 
for the B. A. examination four ■weeks aro indicated. Those 
periods -were fixed mnnj' years ago, wdion the numbers of 
candidates ■were much smallor. Examinors aro allotted 
fewer scripts and allowed loss tiino for tlio work. Delay 
is discouraged by a systcni of linc.s, ■which aro enforced. 
Even so it has not proved fcasiblo to deal with such largo 
numbers as rapidly ns desired. It <loo3 not appear that the 
University Oflice is to blame for this. The E.xaimnation 
branch works at high pressure through April, May and Juno. 
Many unforeseen circumstances may delay a result, including 
adjustments of marking ordered by the moderators or Boards 
of Studio?. 

There is more j-orious cause for complaint ns regard-; 
minor examinations and siibsidinrv' resnlls. There are inoro 
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than hventy separate oriental examinations, many of which 
arc taken by only a few candidates. The results of these 
could be ready in two or three weeks, but arc often delayed 
for a long time. This is duo partly to the dilatory habits 
of examiners and partly to the fact of the ^ examination 
staff being occupied with the larger examinations. Delaj' 
in publishing results of supplementary examinations held 
at the end of September causes great inconvenience. For 
these we consider examinois should be allowed only a few 
days, instead of three weeks. Improvements in the organi- 
sation of the work arc doubtless possible, though they might 
mean some additional staff, but the main change wo shall 
recommend is the lemoval of the two largest examinations 
from the University. 

We are informed that there lias often been unnecessary 
delay in settling cases of candidates accused of using unfair 
means. It may be difficult to dispose of llicso during the- 
months of hea\*y pressure, especially when detailed enquiries 
are necessarj*, tut wo see no reason why they should drag 
on into the late autumn. 

Delay in the payment of examiners is not peculiar 
to the Punjab. It has to bo remembered that the Accounts 
branch cannot pay until the Examination branch certifies 
that the T^ork has been done, and it is not possible to accept 
^■ithout scrutiny an examiner’s estimate of what is due to 
him. Consequently bills are not looked at till the bulk 
of the results have been publislied. 

Jfr. C. H. Bany, Inspector of Schools, Rawalpindi 
Division, has written : 

“ The payment of examiDeis is irregular and is long delayed. 
In my experience as examiner, spread over three or four 
years, I have found by bitter expetienco that unless 
I addressed an official by name, no reply was received 
from tho Examination branch.” 

With more than a thousand examiners appointed annually, 
many of whom write unnecessary letters instead of reading 
the detailed instructions sent to them, there may well be a 
tendency in the days of pressure for the office to keep their 
communications pending. Nevertheless, we deprecate an}* 
tendency there may ha-v'e been to treat examiners and 
candidates as mere material for feeding the machine wliich 
turns out results. The courte^* of prompt and lucid replies 
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is very important, though it cannot be secured without 
careful organisation, and may need some special provision. 

52. The ^ prescription of text-books has also been 
pungently criticised. Mr. 0. H. Barry has written : 

The present system of choosing text-books is lamentable. 
It results in communal rivalry and unhealthy com- 
petition between publishing iirin.s. Publishois have 
“ parties ’* and “ followings, ” and the adoption of 
text-books is seldom decided on merit alone. Nor 
does the University insist on even a tolerable standard 
of accuracy in its owm publications. A certain pre- 
scribed ' Selection of English Verse which it was once 
my lot to teach, contained over 200 inaccuracies, and yet 
was published in the name of tho University.” 

Lala Earn Lai, Head Master of the Arya High School, 
Ludhiana, has written : 

“ Toxt-books are in most cases unsiutable, firstly, because they 
are prescribed by those who are out of touch with thu 
actual requirements of students ; tccondly, because 
other influences, such as the consideration of benefiting 
authors and publishers, sometimes prevail.” 

The Anjuman-i-Himayat-LIslnm lins offered similar 
opinions : 

“ In the matter of prescribing text-books, decisions are not 
arrived at on academic considerations. A book is 
prescribed, not bocauso it is tho best book available 
on tho subjects, but bccauso it bears tbo namo of a parti- 
cular individual, or because it has been published by a 
particular firm.” 

Messrs. B, A. Qureshi, M. P. Tasir and Abdul "Wnliid 
of Islamia Collogo, Lahore, are also critical : 

“Apart from educational considcjafions, the jJit '•cnjttion 
«»f toxt-books js ll»o cause of nmuy evila in tbo Uiu\ ersity. 
Favouritism, bnbory, undor-Imnd ilc.'ilings aio rifo 
in matters concerning the selection of toxt-books. 
Things have come to such a pass in one of the Hoards 
of Studies that tho Clminnan had to resort to tos-sing, as 
lie did not want to displease either of the intiTestod 
parties.” 

We have also received interesting evidence from pub- 
lishing firms. The reprcsenlaUve.s of 'Messrs. blncmiUnn 
and (Jomj)any, Messrs. Longman'’ Green and Comjiany, 
and Oxford University Pros.s, while they do not desire to 
criticise tlio selection of hooks in the post-graduate courses, 
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have written strongly on the priscription of books, especially 
in English, in tho lower examinations. They argue that 
“ to secure the best books, it is axiomatic that an open market 
should he preserved, but critics of the present system hold 
that in practice in the Punjab there is no open ‘ market ’ ” : 

“ Tlje larger tho namber oi students -who sit for any particular 
examination, the greater tho spoils for any successful 
publisher, who is thereby tempted to exert influence 
over tho several members of the Board. The members 
of tho Board, it is true, aio theoretically barred from 
. consideration with a view to the prescription of any 

book in which they ha^’o any direct or indirect interest. 
Nevertheless, in practice, presumably because of the 
magnitude of the tcmpfatiun, it is still found that text- 
books, according to such critics, are chosen not disin- 
terestedly in view of (he needs of tho students, but on 
extrinsic considerations. Tiiis malign ' influence ' of 
publislior*, it is hold, is particularly noticeable in the 
prescription of books for tho Matriculation of School 
Leaving Certificate examination in English. And that 
ihis <lcplorab!o state of affairs docs in fact still exist 
s evidenced by the recent demand made by the Univer- 
sity authoritios on publishers, who were asked to put 
up with each book 8«bmittc<l for prescription an affi- 
davit signed by tho author declaring that *ho had no 
secret partners ’ ” 

They proceed to aigiie that “ llio most practical way 
to remedy these abuses would ajipcar to bo tho limitation 
oi tho ‘ spoils’ ; lor wlien the ‘ spoils* aro loss, as in the higher 
examinations in English and in other loss popular subjects, 
tho likelihood of corruption is admittedly less.” 

58. Wo were much perturbed by tho written evidence, 
and thcroforo discussed these matters with many witnesses, 
bill our alarm has by no means been reduced. 

Bao Balindur Cliaudhri Chhotii Bam, Member of tho 
Legislative Council, was of opinion that : 

" Till' CniMTMiy is in the hand'- of a cliqm, ^^llich consolidates 
Its jKiMcr in«>.iits t,f ill. iiifludici. Thero 
i- nbns,. patnnuco in ib. appointment of 

and iii tho j»ri-srnption of text-booLs. Tho 
hiri' ol p.un is no prra! ih.at it ia In'coniing common for 
ivrsons to h-«il th-ir naW'-'s to bools which have Wn 
vriiton l>y otli.re in ntum for h.mdaome reward*. 
Mnriover, fX.iimMirs an* not un-iiiproachabli*, and 
b aVa^i' of oxamimtion jiap.r< i? not unlnow-n.” 
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Mr. \Y. H. P. Armstrong of the Central Training College, 
iahore, told us during oral examination that ; 

“ There is abuse of jiatronage in the prescription oi text-books 
and in the appointment of examiners. He spoke from 
experience as secrefarj' to the School Board. There 
is too much * coming and going ’ between the publishers 
and members of the Board. Tho pressure put on 
members of the Board and others is very great. It 
had come to his notice that a certain examiner in science 
had never done any science teaching.” 

The ^luslim T'ello'ws were of opinion that : 

*' The control of the University is very largely in the hands of a 
clique. Tliere is much abuse in the appointment of 
examiners and the prescription of text*books, and it 
amounts to a scandal. Prescribed books are written 
by ‘ good politicians ’ rather than by good authors. 
Very groat pressure is put on members of tho School 
Board by publishers and those interested in tho sale of 
books.” 

On tlio other hand, Hr. Hukand Lai, Puri, Member of 
•the Legislative Council, was less pessimistic. He was 
.doubtful whether — 

'* there is abuse of patronage. Tho claims of Muslims have not 
been ignored in tho ap|)oiiitinent of examiners. Indeed, 
perfect liarmony prevails holweon Hindu and Muslim 
raombors of tho University. Members of all com- 
munities work together satisfactorily, and ho was not 
aware of a single instance in wliicli ho had objected to the 
appointment of a Muslim.” 

Mr. Puri admitted, however, that — 

” kfuslinis >ritli inforior qualifications had somotiines boon 
appointed. Ho deplored this profercntiol Ireatinont 
on grounds of ofiiciency, hut ho thouglit it iiecossary 

on tho grounds of expediency Tho system is 

capable of improvement. For ox.ample, it vould bo 
honoficial to compile lists of suitable examiners.” 

It is untortunutc that lists of suitahlo examiners aro not 
ordinarily maintained. This omission goes far to confirm 
the complaints that local men Avilh inferior qualification? 
who can bring pressure on (ho authorities are often preferred 
to woil-qualitiod persons living in distant places, who arc 
a])t to bo forgotten. 
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"We are also not a Utile nervous of an atmosphere of 
•* perfect harmony ’ in the appointment of examiners. Oar 
impression is that examinerships are distributed by arrange- 
ment rather than by merit. 

54. The TJmversiiy has recently taken steps to counter- 
act these undoubted e\nl5. In 1927, detailed and elaborate 
rules a-ere laid down for tbe appointment of examiners : 

(1) No examiner can examine the papers of more than 

520 candidates, or more than 800 half papers in 
any one examination or more than 800 full 
papers, practicals incladed, in anj’ one year. 

(2) An examiner or a paper-setter is ordinarily changed 

after three years, but cannot ser\'e for more than 
five years. 

(3) No member of tbe Berising Committee can be 

appointed an e.xaminer. 

(4) Slerabers of tbe Boards of Studies are precluded 

from appointment as examiners. A Board 
of Studies can nominate any of Us o^vn membeta 
to a Board of Examiners, but not as a single 
examiner, unless it at the same time suggests 
an allematire name, li it is nob possible 
to recommend a suitable alternative name, 
the Board mast stale the fact. 

(5) So far as possible, a teacher, if othenrise equally 

qualified under tbe rules, is preferred to a non- 
teacher. 

(6) Ordinarily no student who is on the rolls of an 

affiliated college is appointed an examiner. 

^7) In the Matriculation Examination no one is 
appointed a paper-setter who lias written a book 
on the branch of the subject included in the 
paper. 

During tbe current year, it has been laid down that 
in the M.A,, M.Sc., and Bonours B. A. and B. Sc. examina- 
tions, the oxtomnl examiner specified in tlio Begiilations 
“ shall ordinarily be a teacher in anotlior University ” ; 
tliat (ho answer-books shall ordiiuirily be marked first by the 
external examiner, Ibat the question papers ‘•liall bo set and 
Biibmitted jointly by the internal and external examiners, 
but the external examiner shall he the first to set qn»*stionJ 
and send them to the infernal examiner. ’* 
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fnfJi, ■ .? A University Press wiich arransM 

to ntlTJ‘-''n P«Wj<‘atwas bj- coniraot vrili be exposed 

flok.\owlodg\d !ooSr 


01 , Cnficisiii Iins been loveiled af some of the appoiot- 
iiiouts niado by tlio TJiiivoisih’. So far ns fbe higher appoiat- 
iiipsifs are coiieoniod. Professorships and Peaderehips, the 
eritu'jsiii is ■wifhoiit jusfifieafion. These appointments 
University on the recommendation ol the 
1 roicssoivhips Committee, which receives the advice of 
o.vpoi f assessors, wlio ato impartial and consider only academic 
rjuaiifieafious. W'o liavo hoard of no instance of the appoint- 
ment of a Professor or Reader, who had not been declared 
by tfio assessors to be suitable for the post. 


jriiior posts, however, wpeeialiy in the incorporated 
sviloja's. ha'V not alwar-s lieen tilted with sufficient care, 
ll'fie ptoeedmo for mahiag these appointments rs nnsatis- 
faotory. If tlie University is lax in uialciug its omi appoint- 
ments, it will not be iu a position to supervise collegiate 
appointments, 

f'i'. There is undoubtedly tnnch abase in these important 
matters. Unless it is etTectiv'ely checUed, (ho reinifafion of 
(be University will suffer grievonsly. There is jnstiBcation 
for (lie view iield by rnarn witnesses, that these ‘ danger 
spots ' shonht be rrnnoved as far as possible from the ordi- 
nary unwiiinery oft he University, and (liat spociai authori- 
ties slionM bo eonstituteil for dealing with tjiem mider the 
pt'isonai giiidanee and supervision of the Vico-ChancetJor. 

This is the only wiry of eliminating iltegitiinate pressuro 
and intlnenee. The poidie eonseience has been stung to (ho 
ooiek, and the Universilv must remove tin's taint at alt 
Civst.s, .Ifficil intlnenee nmst be er.nlteated. ami in alt easoa 
iw {>\'Uso IS j>\uu5luuout bo swit nnd 

eoiuUgn. ,11 abonld also be public. Indirect and clandos- 
Une pnnialmwnt will defeat its object. 



. CHAPTER X. 

University Finance. 

(i) Note on the Financial Sy^lem of the University by 
J. D. Penny, Esq,, l.G,S., Financial Adviser. 

1. The University’s financial system is based on cer- 
tain Regulations made under section 25 (1) of the Indian 
Universities Act and printed at pages 341-40 of the Calendar 
for 1932-33. For convenience they may be called the Finan- 
•cial Rules. There is also a provision in section 21 of the Act 
of Incorporation that the accounts of the Income and Ex- 
■penditure of the University shall be submitted once a year 
to the Local Government for such examination and audit 
-as the Local Government may direct. The Local Govern- 
ment have in fact directed that this audit, •which is carried out 
by the Examiner of Local Fund Accounts, should be confined 
^0 a test audit on the following general lines r 

“ The Government auditor will satisfy himsoll by examination 
of a percentage of the vouchers and book entries that the 
audit carried out by tljo University auditor has been 
thorough and comploto ; (2) ascertain that nil financial 
rules duly sanctioned have been duly observed by the 
University officials ; (3) oscertain that the Government 
grant to the University has been legitimately expended ; 

(4) satisfy liimsolf that trust moneys are m existence, and 
that the proceeds of or interest derived from such trust 
moneys have been devoted to the objects of the trust ; 

(5) ascertain whether budget grants have been exceeded 
or not, and, if exceedwl, under what circumstances ; and, 
lastly, (0) satisfy himself that the financial condition of 
the University is sound, or, in other words, that there ia 
not a steady excess of expenditure over receipts. Having 
done this, the Government auditor should then report 
briefly to Government on each of the points mentioned 
and bring any other matters to notice which ho considers 
necessary or desirablo.” 

The FinaiKml Rules Jay it down thni tiji* funds of the 
University shall be* ke])i in tin* Imperi.tl U.uik of India under 
the following distinct licads : — 

(a) Special Endowed Trusts ; 

(h) Current Account ; 

(c) Provident Fund ; 
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and such other heads as may be determined by the Syndi- 
cate. They go on to prescribe a few provisions regarding- 
receipts, expenditure, budget, audit, accounts and Board of 
Accounts. They are, perhaps necessarily, brief and leave 
much to practice, but their object appears to be to prescribe 
in broad outline the duties of the various oiScials concerned— 
the Vice-Chancellor, the Eegisfrar, the Board of Accounts, 
the Syndicate — and to secure financial control and guard 
against irregularities and secure publicity. As regards audit, 
rules 17 to 19 prescribe that in addition to the Government 
auditor, an interna] auditor sh.all he appointed by the Senate, 
and that he shall submit a half-yearly report and see — 

(а) that the accounts of the University are properly 

liept ; 

(б) that the state of the balance shown therein agrees 

with the Bank’s account ; 

(o) that all paynienta are supported by proper vouch- 
ers, and that they are under proper sanction ; 
and 

(d) that all receipts and payments ore classified in 
accordance with the Eules and Eegulations 
of tlie University ; 

and a’so submit an annual report on the accounts. Under 
the head “ Accounts ” (rules 20—24), the Eegistrnr is ordered 
to prepare an annual general statement showing in detail the 
state ot the three accounts which shall bo checkcil and 
countersigned by the auditor. This statement i^ bo 
submitted to the Senate and published in the Tiinjah 
Under the head “Budget” (rules l.l and IG) the f 

Accounts is oidered to have a budget pr naiccl for sub' ) 


to tbo Senato. The budget has l< in a .st.i 

“ sboviug ibe entire assets and liabih Ibo Uni’ 

inehidiu"' all iiroiicrties and iiivcstnii.) .special 

ments vliicli liave been accepted by i versily.' 

2. Ibo provisions regarding am being 

nd reports are submitted rcgulnrlj be Iv ■ 

the iutcinnl audit is tbo more fotni g man 

ceincd vitb tbo chocking of voueb' elm 

of items of ineoine and cxpendittiie. Go'/ 

a tdilor examines the accounts of ttvo n 'n tl i 

detaii and treats tbem ns lie would the . s ot ' 

pnlity or District Board. Ho brings to an. 
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instance of extravagance or other form of financial irre^* 
larit}*, Tlicro is no reason to suppose that this audit is in- 
adequate, but more ns<;islnnco iiiighl bo given in suggesting 
methods of accounting, books to he kept, etc., and of course 
the more attention that can ho given to the functions of 
■“ higher" audit the better. The question whothera concur- 
rent audit, ns in the Lahore Municipality, would bo an im- 
provement, de':erves considen^tion. 

8. It is evident from the I'inancial Rules that special 
•care has been taken to secure for tlio Senate, and indeed 
the public, a clear idea of the financiai position of tlio Uni- 
•versity, and yet complaints have been made that in fact the 
position has not been clearl 3 ’ shown. If these complaints 
relate to the publisliod statement of accounts, it is diCQcult 
to see an}' justification for them. Those statements include 
(I) a statement of the annual income and expenditure in the 
current account, (II) a statement of Special Endowment 
Trusts, (III) abstract of Provident Fund .\ccount and (IV) 
■consolidated statement of balances. Statement I is of course 
the most important. On tlie income side it shows soparatol}' 
■current income, contributions towards buildings, and invest- 
ments matured and advances refunded. On the expenditure 
•side it shows current expenditure, expenditure on buildings, 
And investments made and advances given. The balance 
shows liow much is in the Bank, and how much in hand or 
in imprest. The onU’ possible obscurit}' would appear to re- 
late to investments. These are of two kinds, permanent 
and temporary. Permanent investments consist of long 
term securities which have been purchased from time to time 
irom the savings of previous years and form the onl}' reserve 
possessed by the University. Temporary investments are 
due to the fact that there is considerable variation in the 
<5urrent balances of the Universit}'. For instance, towards 
the end of the financial j'ear there is a large influx of exami- 
nation fees, whereas the bulk of tlio expenditure on exami- 
nations falls into the early mouths of the next financial year. 
B}' investing part of these balances in Treasury Bills and 
similar short-term securities an appreciable amount of in- 
terest is obtained. These temporary investments are thus 
part and parcel of current balances, which will shortly be 
required to meet ordinary charges, and the only question 
is whether they ought not to be included in balances and 
■excluded from income and expenditure altogether. The 
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point, however, is not important because thej are clearlv 
siiown in statement W, and because permanent invest- 
ments also ^e of course part of the University’s balances 
and only differ from temporary investments inasmuch as 
there is no intention of realising them and spending the pro- 
ceeds, except in special circumstances and to meet exceptional 
or non-recurring expenditure. 

4. The complaints, however, probably relate to the 
annual budget, and there it is more than ever important 
that the figures should be clear, as it is in connexion with 
the budget that the general financial position of a public 
body is necessarily reviewed. The University budget is a 
handy compilation, running to between 30 and 40 pages of 
print. The first page is devoted to a summary of tlie current 
account (though this is not specified), the following 20 pages 
or so to details thereof, the next 24 or 15 pages give figures 
for each Trust Fund Account and a summary of them all. and 
the last page contains a statement of the assets and liabilities 
of the Provident Fund. Now, the first tiling that strikes (lie 
layman is that there is no covering note summarising the 
information contained in the compilation, or explaining the 
general financial position or even the proposals for the on- 
suing 3 'ear. It is true that when the budget for 1932-83 was 
presented to the Senate, a note was distributed with it point- 
ing out that oiring to the reduction of Government grants 
certain economies had been effected. This was a very wel- 
come innovation, occasioned, no doubt, by the peculiar 
circumstances of the time, but there seems to bo no reason 
why it should not bo continued and tho note amplified so as 
to emphasise the features of tho estimates from j’car toyoar 
and explain the financial outlook in gonernl. 

5. Turning fo tho budget summary of income and ox- 
pondituro in tho current account, ono finds tho figures under 
tho difforont heads clearly eho\w and compared with tho 
actuals of tho previous two j'oars, and details are given 
with admirable lucidity in tho succooding pages. Unfortun- 
ately if one compares tlio figiiras of actuals with those given 
in tho filnteinoiit of necoimts, n number of discropancies will 
ho found. This is npparentl 3 ’ due to defects in book-kooping 
and tho absence of any register in wbich income and oxjMuuli- 
ture are shown under prescribed Imdfvt heads. Tho bnivor- 
sity auditors have tlius to work o”* ri ' own total i to 
innko certain changes in classifa* oro rent . lo- 
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figures that they publish. Tho Government auditors too 
give figures in their report for total income and expenditure 
for the year, but these again do not always tally with the 
figures given by the University auditors. This is pre- 
sumably due to differences of method, but if so, the differ- 
ences might with advantage bo explained. At any rate the 
obvious course is for the budget to give under actuals of the 
previous two years the figures as given by. the University 
auditors in the published accounts. 

6. There is one possibly obscure item in tho budget 
summar}’, vis., the entry “ Transferred to the Building 
Budget.” Por the year 1932-38 the entry is blank, because 
no building work is now in progress. It was also blank in 
the years previous to 1924-25, but from that year to 1930-31 
large sums are shown. Now in the University books there 
is no separate account head corresponding to this budget 
item. Expenditure on buildings is in fact debited to the 
heads ” Jliscellaneous,” “ Oriental College,” “ Law College,'' 
etc., and the practice is to make over funds to the University 
Engineer as these are required by him for disbursement. Up to 
1924 expenditure on buildings was (with one notable excep- 
tion in 1922-23 , — vide para, 7 injra) met entirely from Govern- 
ment grants, and thougli in tlie books credit for the grants was 
taken on the income side and expenditure sho'wn on the 
expenditure side, it was thought unnecessary to complicate the 
budget with these entries, which were accordingly excluded, 
and the practice arose of speaking of the Building Fund or 
Building Budget as something separate from the Current 
Account. Of course no such separate account is authorised 
by the Financial Buies, and when the University began to 
meet part of its building expenditure from its current revenue, 
it became necessary to show this portion of the expenditure 
in the budget. From 1924'25 onwards therefore Government 
grants towards buildings have been included in the receipt 
head “ Contributions ” in tho budget, and the expenditure 
head ” Transferred to Building Budget ” has included all 
sums likely to be required by tho Universitj’ Engineer in the 
course of the 3 ’ear and also expenditure on equipment paid 
by the University Office direct. It has been necessary to 
examine this question in some detail because of the obscurity 
of tho phrases ‘‘ Building Budget,” and because tho ob- 
scurit}' is intensified b}' the figures on pages 20-21 of tho 
budget. At first sight fids appears to be a valuable state- 
ment of receipts and expenditure in a distinct building fund. 
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On closer examinfttion it turns out to be largely imaginary 
O! even misleading. In past years there appear to have 
Deen mistakes in simple addition. In the 1932-33 budget 
txiere are no such obvious mistakes, but the income and ex- 
penditure balance by an^ unexplained miracle. Moreover, 
the entries on the income side do not correspond witli actuals, 
and appear to have been taken from the estimates (revised) 
of previous years, and to represent nothing more than ivhat 
the Senate may have intended to devote to buildings. In 
short, it is not clear that the statement serves any useful 
purpose, and it might wth advantage be discontinued, or at 
any rate replaced by a pro forma statement showing actual 
expenditure on one hand and on the other the source — Gov- 
ernment grants, sale of permanent securities, or current 
revenue— from which it has been met. In future it would 
probably be advantageous to open a separate head of ac- 
count for expenditure on buildings and their equipment so 
that the auditor will not have to extract the figures from 
several heads in order to fill in his heading “ Expenditure 
on buildings.” It is desirable that there should bo no avoid- 
able difference between sub-divisions of the budget and sub- 
divisions in the accounts. 


7. Below the summary of estimates in the current 
account, in a form which suggests a foot-note (a more 
prominent position might be given to these in fututo) ato 
given figures for the opening and closing balances of the 
current and ensuing years and a list of investments. Be- 
fore 1932-33 these figures were open to the charge that they 
did not sliow whether or not tlie balances included temporary 
investments, or that, ns actuallj’ tliey did not imlude tliem, 
the current account balances were put at too low a figure. 
In the budget for 1932-33 it ims been clearly stated that 
temporary investments ha%'c been included in the current 
account balances, and this is certainly an improvement on 
))revious practice. A furllier improvement might be offcchnl 
by bringing ” permanent ” investments into the picture. 
At present it is only by n comparison of the figures given one 
ycarwith tliosoof thopVovjousyearsthntclmngos in permanent 
■investments can bo ascortnined. Tlio statement of annual 
•balances at Appendix E shows tliat there arc a fair number 
td changes oven under permanent investments. Tiie most 
•notieoablo is the sale of securities to the value of 
.lis. 1,15,000 in 1922-23. This was done wlh the sanction 
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of tile Senate, as required by rule, and was necessitated by 
the building programme then in progress. It is mentioned 
in a foot-note to the University auditor’s accounts for the 
year, but does not appear to have found a place in any 
budget estimates, except the Buildings budget details (dealt 
with m the previous paragraph) -where it might easily escape 
■notice. If a building cannot be constructed -without selling 
permanent securities, this fact cannot be too clearlj’- emphasis- 
ed in the budget. There was a similar sale of Es. 50,000 
securities in 1927-28 which is not mentioned in the accounts or 
budget, but in this case Punjab Bonds appear to have been 
bought as a temporary investment and sold the same year 
to finance building operations. 

8. The following statement shows how budget figures 
have compared -with actuals : — 

(Thousands of ropoes). 


■Vear. 

Ori(;>na) 

liudgct. 

IleTiv^d 

budget. 

Aetuah. 

Com* 

pariiOD 
of actuals 
Wjtl) 
orizinal 
budget. 

Com* 
p3 risen 
of actuals 
«itb 
revised 
budget. 

1021-22 

( Income 

3.08 

6.07 

0.53 

-f-fiS 

+ 40 

^ Erf>»ndijufe . 

(J.80 

0.74 

tl,3l 

—16 

—10 


« Inromo 

C.8I 

0.74 

C.bO 

+ 8 

+ir. 


» l!»pi-n<liturc 

7.07 

7.10 

«,f»a 

—11 

—20 


1 Income 

7.Crt 

7.81 

S.3I 

+ 08 

+ 63 


1 niivjuliturr 

7.03 

7.IC 

7.18 

—17 

+2 


1 Income 

».18 

8.00 

0.78 

f l.r» 

+ H2 


1 n»pcii<iitupc 

8.82 

10.13 

».30 

*. r.7 

—74 


< Income 

J».20 

lo.v* 

11.30 

+ r.iu 

+ 10 


i l.xpctniitiirc . 

$* V) 

J0.32 


+-!.«) 

+ 18 


( Income 

1«U7 

lO.r.r 

n.j- 

+ 7.5 

■*-SO 


( I.ilicmiittirc . 

II.V3 

ir,71» 

M.io 




I Income 

lo.r.y 

Hl.v'i 

11,5') 

-• fil 

-HI 


t Ripi niliturc. . 


11.77 

11.25 

-M 



1 Income 

li.r.s 

12.15 

12.12 

+ 71 

-^27 


1 Lxfvn lilurc. . 

12.01 

13.39 

12.07 

-f r. 

— 1.38 


* Income 

12.32 

I2.«l 

13.15 

-f 1. 13 

■+ l.'»l 


* l.ijiciiJ lun . 

12.3% 

IM) 

13.71 

-1.19 

— CT 


% Inc’me 

12.37 

ir.K3 

IS.5A 

-1.19 

4 73 


• r.\|« n liiucf 


M.So 

H.os 

4f/l 

— 


i Inc>'mc 

1 2.2«i 

IS.ll 

13 rz 

. t s: 

• 17 


1 1 l]« 1 . litk.rr 

IS 11 

13 V> 

IS r: 

• 13 



‘h<»u .n 

rf.'ii irl 

«'Xp IM-f’.'l 

'■‘li’Vh 


tli'U !»<» t«» tid.*!*! b’lj;’' itifs:- r. !!;'>•!• 

fo <'!i:\ncinc \f\r th.« b'!'!/-’* 

for a ibfioit. Ahn<*-t v\%Ty Vr.ir ihf b’l!.-': abo 

rliow-s n dfficil. Artti.-dly !ii- fn-qui :ii!v U- n j r’lri ’u*. 
a lar^v' Piirphi'. Ihi' in t- rn-i'dr 
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due to the underestimating of receipts, which have aiways 
exceeded not merely the original estimate but also the re- 
vised. On the expenditure side revised estimates have al- 
most always exceeded the original,, sometimes by large 
amounts, but actuals have invariably been below the revised 
estimates and sometimes below the original. In short 
budgetting has not been very accurate. Iv^ow the principle 
that the expected receipts of a year and the expected expen- 
diture of the year should balance does not necessarily apply 
to a University as to a Government or local body, in which 
a surplus might be taken to indicate the desirability of 
lowering taxation. A University may be justified in budget- 
ting for a moderate surplus in order to build up reserves. 
But a series of budget deficits which actually do not material- 
ise can hardly fail to induce a lack of conhdence in budget 
figures and by crying “ Wolf! Wolf! ”, to lead to an ex- 
cessive sense of security, Avhich in a real financial difficulty 
may lead to disaster. At the best a feeling that receipts 
are habitually underestimated and expenditure overestim- 
ated must encourage extravagance and produce demands for 
sanction to additional expenditure wliich accurate budgetting 
would preclude. 

9. The detailed figures for one year will i-epay examina- 
tion, and the year 1980-31 may bo taken as being the last 
before the Government grants were reduced. The figures 
are — 


(Thousaiids of rupees). 



Receipts. 

Ongioal 

budget. 

Revised 

budget. 

Actuals. 

I Com* 

1 parison 
[ of actual 
With 

1 original 
budget. 

Com* 
partson 
of acfuaf 
with 
revised 
budget. 

J 

Fees of eznminations . . 

C.39 

0.81 

7,43 

+ 1,01 

+C2 

2. 

Beirutration foes 

40 

41 

41 

+4 

+3 

3. 


29 

27 

26 

--5 

—1 

4. 

Library 


1 

1 

+ 1 

‘+4 

C. 


23 

43 

47 

+ 14 

6 . 

3f«ceIJaneotM 

9 

9 

10 

+7 

+7 

7. 


2S 

2G 

2C 

—2 


8. 

Contributions 

3,61 

3.62 

3,61 



9. 


SO 

83 

61 

——8 

—2 

10. 

Oriental CoIlt.j'O 

2 

2 

3 

+ 1 

+ 1 

n. 

Commerc** ColJr^jf . . 

17 

10 




17. 

•Special siitMcripUoas 
au)! donation*. 


" 

*■ 

+2 



Total 

12.37 

12.83 

13,60 

+ 1.19 

+73 
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Expenditure. 

Original 

budget. 

Rerised 

budget. 

Actuals. 

Com- 
parison 
of actual 
with 
original 
budget. 

Com- 
parison 
of actual 
with 
rerised 
budget. 

I. Genera! Administration 

1,16 

1.19 

1,20 

+4 

+1 

2. Remoocration of exa- 
tnineia. 

2.46 

2,63 

2,40 

-1*3 

—4 

3. Printing of Question 

37 

37 

33 

—4 

—4 

Papt^. 

4. Conducting of Examin. 
atioDs. 

1,60 

1.71 

1,70 

+20 

-* 

6. Ontental College .. 

00 

99 

06 

—3 


C. Iaw College 

64 

83 

81 

■—3 

-2 

7. Commerfe College 

67 

66 

64 

—5 

-2 

3. Unircrsity Teaching .. 


2,25 

2.26 

+2 

+ 1 

n. Inproeement of Edu. 
cation. 

H 

8S 

82 

— C 


to. Physical Training 


12 

ID 

+ 1 

—2 

11. library .. 

4S 

4ft 

48 



IS. Appointncnta Board 
and Foreign Inform. 
atioD Bureau. 

7 

8 

7 


—1 

13. Publications 

26 

3. 

33 

+ 7 

•>1 

14, Gardena and Touma 
ment Ground 

6 

■1 

B 

+2 

+ l 

19. Oriental l*uUication 
Fund 

9 

Hi 

H9 



lA Ml*erlt«Deous .. 

30 



+ 6 

+ I 

17. Transferrtsl to the 
I'uil'ling lludgrt. 

l.OJ 

B 

1.31 

+ 30 


Total 



li.as 

+ 66 

-tr 


It ^Yill 1)0 t)b<orvt‘(l that on llio m-i-ipt ^ido “ Imhs for 
I'xnnnnations,” of >Yhich Mntriculolion foes are tin* main con- 
stituent, necount for inon* ibnn haU tin* total. Tho next 
bi^povi itriM Is •• <’oiitnbutioi)~.*’ ubicl) ar*- oriel umIIv all from 
(ion eninH iii. 'I’ll!' rjiiMTf.ty is m (.fftM t urjx rulenl on 
two sources of nuMiiio. In t!i»* l.ist fi\o irs ib*- tot.i! ris-.-jpt. 
b:i\»* till* on^n».il « stun it«'s by.’ 7 j-t c« nt., C*2 p*-! 

cent., *.‘”2 J't r c< nt., ‘.••fi j*« r r« nt. .nul I1*J jMf I'lit. a.M'l 
rl‘cci|'t^ from exnniin:itio!» (»•*«. !iy j*» r onl., !• js r C'-nl., lU’ii 
per ce!it., 1C. p« Trent ,, and 12’C. |v rcf nt. Tie r.- i- U'Uilly t'*.) 
a rt'l.nlix t !y lar^^* ext'e-s undt r ** pubb-ati •:>.*’ On tb-»xj-n- 
diluti' tide b’.ulpt ttinj: l.ns Kxn xis"rr j.rr*;ralr-. } nt lb- 
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TvouJd look less satisfactory were it not for substantial excesses 
under Transferred to Building Budget,” which balance 
pvings under a number of other heads. These savings have 
in fact appeared in spite of numerous supplementary estimates, 
in 1930-31 the revised budget showed excesses over the ori- 
ginal figure under 12 out of 17 heads, and this has in fact been 
usual, fhough^ as often as not actual expenditure has been 
below the original estimates. An improvement in the origwal 
budget therefore would appear to depend on a fuller estimate 
of examination fees and some reduction on the expenditure 
side. The revised budget, which is not presented to the Senate 
till very near the end of the financial year, could probably 
be made still more accurate by a close watch on the progress 
of actual income and expenditure. 

10. The existing budget procedure has been thus des- 
•cribed by the Joint Registrar : 

Circular letters are issued in the month of December every 
year to the heads ot University colleges and departments 
to send in proposals for fresh expenditure, if any. These 
proposals are dealt with as under in the first instance 
(a) The proposals submitted by the Law College# 
Hailoy College of Commerce and the Punjab 
University Library, aro at first considered by 
their respective committees. 

(i>) Ihc proposals relating to the University Teaching 
Departments aro serutinisod by tlje Doan of Uni- 
versity Instruction. 

(c) The proposals relating to the Oriental ColJego are 

scnitiniscd by the Principal of the College who 
at present is also the Vicc-CJianccIlor. 

(d) The proposals relating to the University Oibec, 

Director of Physical Training and tlio University 
Clubs flro scrutinised by tJio Vico-CJinneeJJor. 

(c) Tlio proposals relating to tlio University Toiirnn- 
monts aro dealt witli by tlio Punj'ftl) University 
Sports Tournament Committee. 

Tho recommendations of the scnitinising committees or ecruti- 
nising officers, ns tlio case may Lc, aro forwarded to tho 
Board ot Accounts. If any largo oxpondiluro or an im- 
jiortant matter of policy is involved in the fresh oxpendi- 
turo proposed by tbo institutions or dojmrtnienlB, then 
eometiines, under directions of tho Vico-Clinncellor, llio 
matter before 6iibrnis.sioti to the Board of Aceounls, is 
Bubiiiitted to tho Syndicnto for consideration and orders 
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vrhich usually determine ilio need for tlio demand or 
' otherwise, subject to the financial resources which aro 
considered as a wholo by tho Board of Accounts. The 
budget then is, prepared for the Board of Accounts on 
the folloTV’ing lines : 

(а) Bovised estimates are taken from the expenditure 

incurred to date and the probable expenditure 
likely to be incurred up to tho 81st March of the 
year. For tho latter the average of the cor- 
responding period of the three previous years is 
taken. Special features, if any, for the period 
aro also taken into consideration. 

(б) For the forecast, tho average of tho three previous 

years, special features, if any, and the number of 
candidates likely to offer for various examina- 
tions are taken into consideration. The in- 
formation rebating to the number of candidates 
likely to appear in the various examinations 
other than the Matriculation and tlie Oriental 
Titles and Vernacular Languages Examina- 
tion is obtained from the Principals of Colleges 
and due allowance is always made for those ap- 
pearing as private candidates. 

On the side of income, three features are of uncertain nature : 

(1) Tlio grant from tho Government for the budget 

year. 

(2) Tho fluctuation in the number of candidates offering 

for various examinations, especially those for 
which figures cannot bo obtained from tho 
institutions. 

(8) Tho number of students likely to seek admission in 
tho I*aw College. 

Therefore extreme caution under those three heads is observed. 

Tho draft budget is then prepared which gives a financial pic- 
ture of tho whole for (ho next year and is circulated 
among tho members of tho Board of Accounts in ad- 
vance of tho meeting. Tho Board in o meeting dis- 
cusses tho budget in detail, scans tho proposed incomo 
and scrutinises tho proposed e.xpcnditnre. Tho list of 
such of tlio fresh expenditure as is proposed, but owing 
to financial considerations cannot be included, is ordinari- 
ly available to tlie Syndicate and tbo Senate at tlio time 
of tho consideration of the I'udgot. In an exceptional 
year like the last, tho SjTidicato oppointod a Sub-Com- 
mittee including the Board of Accounts to review tlie 
financial jKisilion as n whole. The recommendations 



regarding retrenchment, etc., went up to the Syndicate 
through the Board of Accounts along ^vith the draft 
budget prepared by the Board. 

The draft budget as approved by the Board of Accounts is 
circulated to the members of the Syndicate in advance of 
the date of the meeting who have thus an opportunity 
to study it before the meeting is held. The Syndicate 
then considers the budget submitted by the Board of 
Accounts page by page and head by head. The copies 
as passed by the Syndicate are circulated among the 
members of the Senate, which body in a meeting held 
in the month of March considers the budget. Every 
Fellow has a right to discuss the general policy under- 
lying the budget by way of Income and Expenditure, to 
criticise the policy and administration of the University 
and to propose additions to or reductions in the budget 
under consideration. If the additions proposed involve 
considerable expenditure, then ordinarily the Senate 
refers their consideration to the Syndicate, which usually 
appoints a Sub-Committee to go into the whole question 
and later on reports the result of its investigation to 
the Senate. 

As regards the supplementary grants, the proposal submitted 
by the officer concerned is at first on the merits considered 
by the Vice-Chancellor. If ho is satisfied of the need, 
he at first finds out from the Joint-Eegistrar whether 
money therefor is available under the budget provision 
by reappropriation. If that is not possible, and the 
demand is justified, then it is circulated among the 
members of the Board of Accounts, which, under tlio 
regulations, can sanction an item of now expenditure 
up to Rs. 500. If the grant required is more than 
Bs. GOO, then tho recommendations of the Board of Ac- 
counts are placed before tho Syndicate, which, under tho 
regulations, can sanction any iloiii of now expenditure 
which does not involve iiu expenditure of more tlian 
Rs. 2,000.” 

“The following comments suggest tlicrnsolvos: — 

(t) In estimating receipts too much reliance should 
not bo placed on previous tiverngos, jiarticularly 
in view of tho genera! expansion tliat has charac- 
terised the last ten years. Much of tho difiiculty 
appears to bo duo to the fact that matriculation 
fees are paid towards tlio end of the financial 
year, and tho estimate therefore has to ho made 
a wliole year beforehand. An improvement 
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would 1)0 offerled bv innkinp Ihc finnncial vcar 
begin on Isl Oolobor, which would hovo lijo 
nddilionnl ndvnnfngc of bringing the roroipl** 
of foes nnd nbnost nil the cxpondilnro on 
oxnininnlions into the Mine finnncinl vonr. Ihit 
tiio fiummor vncnlion pconi'* to procludo' tlio 
prcpnrntion of n Imdgct in August nnd .Soj)torn- 
her. Possihl}* (bo year might begin on 1st 
Jul}’, hut it limy be doubled if Ibis would 
produce more nccumtc esiimntcs of nmtricuin* 
tion fees. 

(tt) The oslimnlos orGovennnenl grants do nol appear 
to Imve been iimccumle. In nny case ns the 
Local Govommoiil budget is in the bands of 
the printers in February and is pulilisbcd by 
1st Mnrcb it should be possible to nrrangc with 
the Director of Public Instruction to secure nn 
nccumte cstiinnte of tbe University gmnts 
before (bo University Budget is laid before tbe 
Syndicate. 

(tit) Estimates of ordinary as opj)o.sed to new expendi- 
ture should be carefully scrutinised in (lie Uni- 
versity Oflice. Tboiigb esiablislnnent charges 
must bo fi.xed, economy can often bo effected 
under contingent and .similar charges, parti- 
cularly at a time of falling prices. 

(te) On the analog}’ of Parliamentary practice, which 
permits the Crown only to make proposals for 
expenditure, it miglit be as well to have a rule 
forbidding motions for increasing budget pro- 
visions by Fellows m the course of the discus- 
sion on tbe budget. It is impossible to examine 
the implications of such proposals in the course 
of debate and their acceptance might upset the 
budget. In any case there is a danger of such 
proposals being made for partisan purposes and 
without a due sense of responsibility. 

(v) Under paragraph 6 of the rules relating to the 
Syndicate (page G9 of Calendar) the Syndicate 
only has pow’ers of transferring sums from the 
allotment for one object to another and tliese 
only up to a maximum of Ks. 2,000. It has 
no powers of authorising disbursements w’hich 
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Will involve a net addition to the expenditure 
In fact it is not even 

L'll! Financial Buies 

(page 346 ibtd.) permits the Board of Accounts 
to sanction new ” expenditure (evidently 
meaning expenditure involving an addition to 
the budget total) up to Es. 500, and thus gives 
It greater power than the Syndicate. This 
anomaly, which is presumably due to rule S7-A. 
being a later addition, should be removed. 


11. This last point leads to the question of the system 
of nnancial^ control. The perusal of a number of hies leaves 
the impression that control might with advantage be tightened 
up. Proposals involving new expenditure come up at all 
times of the year, even shortly after the passing of the budget, ' 
and there is often no indication of how the proposed charges 
will be met, though it is usually implied that they will involve 
an excess over the budget provision. No reference is frequent- 
ly made to the Board of Accounts. Indeed it is not always 
easy to see why a file follows a particular course. Noting is 
extremely brief, and files consist largely of copies of proceedings 
of different bodies. Now nobody accustomed to the proce- 
dure in a Government office will be in a Iiurry to force it, with 
all its attendant complications and delays, on a non-official 
body. It is possible that in the University much is done by 
verbal consultation, and that the pros and cojis are 
thoroughly examined in the various committees. But it 
would certainly bo an advantage if the lile.s showed this, 
and greater confidence in the administration of the University 
would probably bo engendered tlierehy. At present it cer- 
tainly seems that new charges are incurred somewhat liglil- 
heardtedly, and a steady and possibly onib.irrassmg growth of 
recurring expenditure appeal's to bo inoMtnblo. The first 
desideratum is a clear perception of tlio two filings nocessar^' 
before jiublic money can bo spent (n) an act of sanclion by an 
autlioiity conipotent to sanclion, and (6) an act of approiiria- 
tion of funds by an aulhority competent to ajipropriato 
{cf. iiavagraph IS' 2 of fhe Punjab Book of Financial Powers). 

The anomaly noticed in the preceding paragrajili is probably 
duo to a neglect of this distinction. The Syndicate’s powers 
were prcsiiniahly restricted (o reappropriations ivitli the in- 
tention of leaving with the Senate the power of making fresh 
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appropriations, and if the Senate is to retain these powers, 
any orders by a subordinate authority sanctioning fresh appro- 
priations ought properly to take the form of anticipating the 
Senate’s sanction. On the whole, however, it is perhaps 
unnecessarj' to introduce this complication into the Senate’s 
regulations. The actual practice is for the Syndicate and the 
Board of Accounts not merelj'’ to sanction expenditure, but 
also to make fresh appropriations to meet it, and this has been 
done advisabl}’ as a result of the report of a recent Functions 
Committee. The practice might therefore continue and be 
recognised in the rules, provided ordera sanctioning expendi- 
ture state clearly whether it is to be met within the existing 
budget allotment or not. 

12. The next desideratum is a definite rule imposing 
on some person or bod}' the duty of examining the financial 
implications of new proposals. Some years ago a chemical 
laboratory was built, and it was not till the building was in 
process of construction that it was discovered that no pro- 
vision has been made for its equipment. Such an omission 
ought to be impossible ; at any rate if it does occur, it ought 
to be possible to fix tlie responsibility for it. Similarly in 
simpler cases it ought to be somebody’s duty to examine 
proposals of teaching departments and consider whotlicr tlio 
object cannot bo achieved more cheaply. At present tlio 
Joint Registrar may make suggestions, but it is not in- 
cumbent on him to do so. Wlintover criticism is made should 
bo brought to the notice of (he authority competent to sanc- 
tion, preferably in a self-contained note slating the prof 
and cons of the propo‘=ial and the source from whicli it is 
proposed to meet the expenditure, so that tlioro may bo no 
doubt of complete infonuation being on record. This is 
particularly iiecessar}' when, as in the Board of Accounts, 
much is done by circulation. 

18. In tlio early months of (he year it i-> U'-unlly impos- 
sible to say, unless there is nctiinl overbudgetting, that new 
expendiiTiro can be met within (he bmlget allotnnnt hy 
renppropriatioii. h?o far as jm-^iblo tluTi-fon- the <on-ideni- 
tion of now prt^po-aN ought to Ik* deferred till tie* latter half 
of the fmniicial year, when it is t*.i<-ier to decide ^^heth••r tlie 
expenditure should Ik* ijicuired in the current year or incor- 
porated in next year’s Imdget. It is nho fain-r to the \arious 
dep.artments that their proj>o«als should K* con‘'idered to- 
gether. At present the figures sugge-t that, wh»-n it known 
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that receipts are coming in well, applications for sanction to 
Iresh expenditure are put m piecemeal and somewliat liuniedly, 
and the practice of transacting the business of the Board 
of Accounts by circulation must encourage this tendency. 

14. It would probably be an advantage, even at the 
risk of some delay, to submit to the Board of Accounts all 
proposals involving expenditure for which no specific provi- 
sion has been made in the budget. If is already clear from 
Financial Buie 27 that the Board is concerned with much 
more than accounts, and the best way of ensuring a thorough 
check over the growth of expenditure seems to be to require 
examination by that body. At present it usually meets only 
tw’ice a year, though decisions are frequently made by circu- 
lation; but quarterly meetings are prescribed as a general 
rule by Financial Buie 27, and frequent meetings would seem 
to be desirable. It would be an advantage to strengthen 
it by the addition of a member of business experience nominat- 
ed by Government, and its enlarged functions might be re- 
cognised by altering its title to that of Board of Finance. 

15. For convenience of reference a statement is append- 
ed** showing the Universitj^'s Income and Expenditure from 
1921-22 to 1931-32, and also a statement shom'ng annual 
balances on 31st Hatch. 

(u) General olservaiions. 

1C. Some witnesses have deplored the precarious posi- 
tion of the University. Professor Devi Dyal of D. A.-V. 
College, for example, has written : — 

" The fiuancial position of the University is procnrioub. 'Xlioro 
Jios been a decrctiso of ^2 per cent, in tlio Government 
contributions during tho Inst two j'oars. Looking into 
tho ftudit and inspection notes of tlio Punjab UnivcTsity 
accounts, wo find that thero was n deficit of Its. 28,710 

in 1029-80 and Rs. 51,000 in 1930-81 Tims 

tho hiidgots of the last year and year beforo i\oro 
budgets of deficit. It will bo impossible to balance the 
next year’s budget, and tbo University will surely bo on 

4 tho verge of bankruptcy.” 

I’ho University hns no Endowment or Bosorve I’lind, 
but merely a few Foundations entrusted to its charge by 
private donors for prizes and scliolarsbips ; it depends almost 

•Apl*n*U* K. 
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entire!}’ on Government grants anti examination fees. ^ If, 
Ibrough an accident, no examinations are licltl, or examina- 
tions need to bo held a second time, as in 1031-32, tho 
University is immediately confronted by a financial crisis. 
It may bo unable to meet even its current obligations. In 
the total absence of ondoAvmeiits and resorv'cs, it spends 
during each financial j'ear a considerable part of the income 
received from fees for oxaminations to bo held in tho en- 
suing year, for wliicb it has incurred financial obligations. 

17. For the rest of its income tho University is de- 
pendent on Government grants, but these are unstable. In 
1029-80, Government contributed Bs. 3,48,000; but in 
1930-31 this sum ^vas reduced to Rs. 2,04,000, and in the 
current year to Es. 2,09,000. In many other universities, 
this dangerous uncertainty is obviated by a system of statu- 
tory grants for a long period of years. We cite instances. 

Tn the Jfndras University Act of 1933, it is laid 
dovm : 

“ TJio Local Government shall contribute annually towards 
the said fund — 

{a) a sam equal to the amount of contribution by tho 
Local Govornroent in the financial year prior to the 
coming into force of this Act towards the rocarrzng 
expenditure of the University ; anti 
(b) a sum on such conditions as tho Local Government 
may impose, towards the salary, if any, of tho Vice- 
Chancellor, the development of laboratories, libra- 
ries, museums and workshops, and tho salaries 
of sueli teachers of the University as are appointed 
lor higher research and for the advancement and 
dissemination of knowledge in particular branches 
of learning.” 

The pacca University Amendment Act of 1025 (Bengal) 
contains a similar provirion : — 

*‘ Tlio Local Government shall, for the purposes of this Act, con- 
tribute annually to the University a sum of five and- 
a-half lakhs of rupees.” 

When the Andhra University came into existence in 
I92G, it vas prescribed in the Act : 

*' The Local Government shall, on such conditions as may bo 
agreed upon, provide or contribute towards the build- 
ings and equipment required for such colleges, and also 
make an annual grant to the University for maintaining 
the institutions.” 
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_ it was found necessarj- to provide more speeificollv 

m the amending Act (No. VH! of 1930) that the Vnirerntr 
1' und shall include — 

an annual block grant of not less than one and a*half lakhs of 
rupees made by the Local Government for the general 
expenditure of the University each year." 

Again, section 43 of the Annamalai University Act 
(Madras Act No. I of 1919) requires that the Local Govern- 
ment — 

" shall contribute to the general fund annually a sum of one 
and-a»half lakhs of rupees." ' ' 

In the case of Andhra and Annamalai Universities the 
Madras Legislative Council has provided a Poujidation Fund. 

In the case of the Andhra University it consists of— 

" (a) the sum of twenty -seven Jakhs of rupees which shall he 
given to it by the Local Government ; 

(h) any contributions to this fund which may be made b^' the 
Local Government, tho Government of India, any local 
or other public body, or others ; 

(c) any contributions to this fund which may bo made by tho- 

University ; and 

(d) the sum of three lakhs and oighty-fivo thousand rupees in 

securities and cash which stands to tho credit of the 
Foundation Fund of tho University." 

In the case of the Annamalai University : — 

" Tho said Permanent Endowment Fund shall consist of — 

(a) tho sum of twenty lakhs of rupees given by tho 

Founder, tho Honourable Bajah Sir S. R. M. Anna- 
malai Chettiyar ,' 

(b) tho sum of twenty-seven lakhs of rupees given to it 

by the Local Government ; and 

(c) any contributions to this fund made by fJio Local 

Government, tlio Government of India, any local or 
other public body, (ho Founder or others." 

Some of the statutoiy' grnnls provide largo sums of 
money for non-recurring piirimses, though they aro spread 
over a number of years. For example, clause 30-C of tho 
Andlira University Act provides that — 

" tho Local Government shall, subject to snch conditions a<» 
may bo agreed upon between them and tho University, 
givo for the buildings and oquipinont of tlio University 
a sum of seven ancl-a-half lakhs of rupees, to which 
they may add such further Fiinw ns they may deem fit 
from time to time." 
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Clftuso43‘2 (o) of tho Animmalfti University Act ntato^j: — 

“ Tho Local Govornmont lihall give for tlio building'? and 
equipment of tho University a sum of seven an(ba*haU 
lakhs of rnpecs." 

■ TOen the enrolment of these universities is compared 
-\\'ith that of the Punjab University, it will nt once bo 
•obseiAxd that tho Punjab Government has been parsimonious 
in tliis respect. In the circuinslaiice'* wo are of opinion that 
tho University has recently been maintained only by adroit 
financial mangement. 

18. The University has never adopted a policy of 
reserving portion of its annual surpluses for strengthening 
its financial foundations. Savings liavo almost invmriably 
been applied to capital expenditure, mostU* on building. 
Tliis practice has probably produced the erroneous impres- 
sion that its financial position is sound, and it may have 
afforded Government an excuse to provide loss generous 
■assistance than reasonable slabilit}' requiries. 

19.. Though " the receipts and expenditure of (he 
University are covered by our Terms of Reference, wo have 
not regarded oui'selves as a Retrenchment Committee in a 
rigid sense. Lack of time in any case would have prevented 
•our undertaking sucli a detailed task. 

Tho Government of tho United Provinces recently ap- 
pointed a committee (generally known os the Harrop Com- 
mittee), to reconsider tlie block grants of the three universities 
uitliin its jurisdiction. This Committee recommended 
revised scales of salaries for university teachers, which would 
^pply to future appointments, but not to present incumbents 
•of posts. We give below a comparative table : — 

runjab University. Proposals oj Harrop 

Committee. 


Professors 

Realtors 

Lecturers 


Hr. 800—50—1,2.50 
Rs. 500—50—750 
R«5. 250—25 — 150 


Its. 000—10—1,000 
Rs. 050—20—550. 
Rs. 200—10—300. 


Economy is perhaps possible m other directions. For 
•example, almost all the clerks in the University Office 
(more than twenty in number) are in the same grade of 
Ils.40 — 2 — 55 — 4 — ^75 — 6— 100, but in most other offices clerks 
■are placed in different grades, according to their qualifications 
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or pre-iiniversity training. It should be, not a mere pro- 
longation of the ordinaiy secondary school, but an institution 
complete and separate in itself, unitary in aim. The Princi- 
pals of^ these institutions should be men of expenenco and 
wide vision. The teachers should ordinarily have received 
training, and should possess good and varied qualifications. 
Every encouragement should be given for physical exercise 
and the playing of games. The schools should be limited in 
size, so that the Principal can know all the pupils personally. 
The classes should also bo limited in size, so that the teacher 
may know his pupils individually and intimately. 

The higher secondary schools, which we propose should 
be instituted in place of the present Intermediate colleges, 
should not all provide a merely literar}’’ education of the type 
which leads pupils to the Univei-sitj'. A good proportion of 
these schools should give specialised training for agricultural, 
military, clerical and eommerical careers. The curriculum 
should be determined partly by the area which each school 
serves. For example, in districts largely inhabited by families 
with a military tradition sj^ecial training should be provided 
for boys who wish to prepare for entrance to the Indian 
Mihtary Academy, wliilo in agricultural districts schools sliould 
provide a scientific introduction to that pursuit. Otlier 
schools should afford a cleiical and commercial training, and 
a diploma might be awarded at the conclusion of the school 
course to those who have attained proficiency in these sub- 
jects. 

If these forms of vocational training are made efticiont 
by the provision of carefully adapted courses, specially quali- 
fied teacheis and suitable equipment, they should not only 
divert a largo number of bo3'8 from fho purely literniy liigh- 
way which at present leads thorn to the University and so 
to blnck-coafcd ” unomploj'mcnt ; but should also provide 
avenue'i, which do not now exist, to a militarj”, commoricnl 
or clerical livelihood, and should improve tho statiiB of tho 
more prosperous agriculturists, fitting thorn hotter to play 
their part in tho public lifo of tho Province. 

In (his schomo diversion of tho humblest class, who would 
fuinlsh mistrics, would occur at the end of Class V ; of bolter 
educated boys, who would bo absorbed in industries, at tho 
end of ClacR IX : and of still belter educated boys for tlicso 
higher callings at tho end of Class XII. 
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VII. The present Intermediate classes of ihe colleges 
and Glass X of the schools should be included 
in separate self-contained higher secondary 
institutions, (he courses for which would thus 
extend over three years. 

17. About 20,000 pupils are included at present in tho 
three classes concerned, ■\W(hin the Province. Of these about 
18,000 are in Class X, and there are about 3,500 in each of 
tho two Intermediate classes. A very large number of pupils 
in Class X are of the Idnd who should in future be diverted 
at an earlier stage to vocational institutions. On tho other 
hand, man}*- of tlie pupils who now stop short at Class X will 
complete the course. Probablj' the number in the first cate- 
gory will exceed that in tho second, and therefore tho present 
total of 20,000 ma}’’ be regarded as the maximum. If these 
schools have an enrolment of between three and five hundred 
boys, abgut forty schools ivill be required. 

Tho existing Intermediate colleges should provide about 
one-third of the requisite number, though some of the private- 
ly managed colleges will need many improvements both in 
gtafT and accommodation. Many of the existing high schools, 
with improved science accommodation, can bo appropriated 
to this higher work. Proforonce should bo given to institu- 
tions Whoso management is common to all coramunilios. 
Purely communal institutions produce unnecessary and very 
undesirable competition. 

We cite tho opinion of Mr. Sanderson, Director of Public 
Instruction, with which wo concur ; 

It is probabb that fifty higher secaadiry schoab propi.-jng 
boys for tho Uoiveriity will bo suffi?ioat. This arron jo- 
moat will ba oooaonoical. Oar interraoJiito collegjs 
have beautiful buildings, and so bavo many of tho 
high rchooli spread over tho prorme^ it should bo 
easy to convert them into mV.ltut^3^ of tho new 
type. Tho standard of a'ltnn«joa sheulJ bo n h-gh 
ono, aud comparatively high fooi sUjjU bj chirgoJ.’' 

If thc'o higher secondary schools are to bo conducted 
efficiently, they will entail considerable expenditure. 

YIII. (a) The students* fees should be umforn auj pro- 
})orlionafe to the east of Oiis type of 
vistitution. 
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propCT ivorlang. We do not think that the Director of 
I'uWic Instruction haa sufficient leisure for the performance 
of these onerous dutie.s, but the Chairman should be noniinat- 
ed by Governinect. addition to University representa- 
tion, the Board should include men and women with w'ide 
experience of school management, at least one representa- 
tive of training institutions, principals of higher secondary 
schools, heads of secondary schools, and members representa- 
tive of public opinion. A proper blend of these qualifica- 
tions is essential to efficiency and public support. 

XL (a) A Board oj Higher Secondary Education 
should be consixiuied by legislation ; 

Q}) The main Junctions of the Board should 
he — 

(i) to prescribe the courses oj instruciion 
Jor higher secondary schools ; 

(it) to conduct the entrance and leaving ex- 
amxnaiions and to award diplomas 
and certificates to successful candi- 
dates ; 

(in) to recognise institutions for the purpose 
of its final examination ; 

(iv) to call for reports from the Department 

of Public Instruciion on the condi- 
lion of recognised higher secondary 
schools or of institutions applying for 
recognition ; 

(v) to submit to the Government its views 

on any matter iviih which it is con- 
cerned, 

(c) The Board should consist of — 

(i) a Chairman nominated by Govern- 

ment ; 

(ii) an educational officer working tn the 

headquarters of the Educatioii Depart- 
ment nominated by the Director of 
Public Instruciion ; 

(rii) the Deputy Directress of Public Jnstruc’ 
Hon ; 

(iv) the Principal of the Central Training 
College : 
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(tj) iico Divisional Inspectors of Schools, 
nominated by Government; 

(yi) itco Principals oj recognised Govern- 
nient higher secondary schools for 
hoys, nominated by Government ; 
(vii) one Principal of a recognised non-Gov- 
ernment higher secondary school for 
girls, nominated by Government ; 

(mii) two Principals of recognised non-Gov- 
ernment higher secondary schools, 
elected by Principals from among 
their oivn nninber ; 

{ix) four heads of recognised anglo-vemacu- 
lar secondary schools, of whom one 
should he nominated by Government 
and three should be elected by the head” 
masters of non-Government schools ; 
(ic) ten members nominated by the Syndi- 
cate of the Punjab University, of 
whom one should be a Syndic, two 
should be Fellotvs who are not Syndics, 
and seven should he " recognised 
teachers ” of the University ; 

{xi) four members of the Punjab Legislative 
Council elected from among their oivn 
number ; 

(uti) one member of a Municipality to be co- 
opted by the Board ; 

(xiii) one member of a District Board to be 
co-opted by the Board, 

The Board should be authorised to co-opt persons not 
exceeding three in number {of whom one should 
he a icoman) on account of their possessing ex- 
pert hnowlcdge in subjects of study included in 
the courses prescribed by the Board. 

The Secretary should be appointed by Government. 

The Board should appoint Committees of Courses and 
Examinations, and for Recognition, and such 
other Committees as may he prescribed by the 
Regulations of the Board. Such Commiilees 
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should consist of members of the Board and of 
such other persons as the Board in each case may 
appoint. 

We wish to amplify our opinions in regard to recognition 
and inspection. 

Each application for recognition as a higher secondary 
school should be disposed of by the Board, subject to the 
conditions of the Act, on the report of the Inspector of Schools 
concerned, with whom should be associated one or more 
persons chosen from a panel of names prepared by the Board. 

The Inspector of Schools should inspect the higher 
secondary schools, mainly with the object of ensuring that 
the conditions of recognition have been faithfully observed. 
But the Board should from time to time appoint a Committee 
of Inspection, which should consist of persons appointed by 
the Board, and might include an expert from outside the 
Punjab. This Committee should take a wide view of its 
duties, and should inform the Board not only of the condition 
of individual institutions, but also of the general condition 
of higher secondary schools as a whole. The Board should 
consider the general obsorvation.s and recommendations of 
the Committee, and forward its matured opinions and pro- 
posals to Government. 

(Hi) The Prospects of Teaching Universities 
in the Punjab. 

21. The removal of the Intermediate classes from the 
jurisdiction of the Univeisity will give it much relief; hut it 
should also receive relief in respect to the wide area of its 
jurisdiction. Wo regret tlint, owing to tlio limitation of our 
scope, wo are unable to make comprchonaivo rocoinmomla- 
tions for tlio achievement of this advantage. 

22. We first considorctl tlio possibility of a separate 
unitarj' teaching university in Lahore, such as has been con- 
stituted in Allnliabnd ; hut wo cannot recommend such a 
proposal. Largo additional expenditure would ho requirei! 
immediately ; the deep-rooted traditions of tlio collcgos forbid 
it ; there would bo a danger of erecting an umriokly centralis- 
ed organisation, which would jirovido insulficicnt contact 
between foacliors and students ; the mufnssnl would rciiinin 
undeveloped. TIio woiglit of our eridciico is oiiposwl to 
this project. 
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should consist oj members of the Board and of 
such other persons as the Board in each case may 
appoint. 

We wish to amplify our opinions in regard to recognition 
and inspection. 

Each application for recognition as a higher secondaiy 
school should be disposed of by the Board, subject to the 
conditions of the Act, on the report of the Inspector of Schools 
concerned, with whom should be associated one or more 
persons chosen from a panel of names prepared by the Board. 

The Inspector of Schools should inspect the higher 
secondary schools, mainly with the object of ensuring that 
the conditions of recognition have been faithfully observed. 
But the Board should from time to time appoint a Committee 
of Inspection, which should consist of persons appointed by 
the Board, and might include an expert from outside the 
Punjab, This Committee should take a wide view of its 
duties, and should inform the Board not only of the condition 
of individual institutions, but also of the general condition 
of higher secondary schools as a whole. The Board should 
consider the general obsorvation.s and recommendations of 
the Committee, and forward its matured opinions and pro- 
posals to Government. 

(in) The Prospects of Teaching Universities 
in the Punjab. 

21. The removal of the Intermediate classes from the 
jurisdiction of the Univeisity will give it much relief ; but it 
should also receive relief in respect to the wide area of its 
jurisdiction. We regret that, owing to the limitation of our 
scope, wo are unable to make comprehensivo rocoininendn- 
tions for the achievement of this advantage. 

22. Wo first considered the possibility of a soi)arato 
unitary teaching university in Lahore, such as has been con- 
stituted in Allahabad ; hut wo cannot recommend such a 
proposal. Largo additional oxpendituro would bo requirwl 
immediately ; the deep-rooted traditions of tlio colleges forbid 
it ; there would bo a danger of erecting an uindekly centralis- 
ed organisation, which would provide insufficient contact 
between teachers and students ; tlio mufnssol would remain 
uudovolopcd. The weight of our ovidcnco is oj)|)OBe<l to 
tliis project. 
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independent unitary nniversity, but it ig the outstanding 
iUustration of a mufassal centre ■which should seek early 
independence. We would remind its authorities, however, 
that a superior college is infinitely hotter than an inferior 
university, and we deprecate hasty action without counting 
the cost. 

XIV. We jjreJer io recommend cerlain conditions tohich 
seem io tts essential io the xvell'being of the 
'proposed nnirersity—' 

(a) li should he unitary and should not dis- 
sipaie iis energies and resources on 
ihe affiliation of institutions outside 
the Universiiij area. As Khalsa 
College is situated outside the city 
of Amritsar, there slmdd he no oil- 
jeclion to colleges within ihe city being 
connected with another Vniversihj, or 
Authority, should they so desire. 

{b) Though ihe University would he at liberty 
io impose additional standards of 
efficiency, the final examination held 
by ihe proposed Board of Higher 
Secondary Hducaixon, or an 6ia??un- 
atiou held by a7io//icr University or 
Authority which is regarded as cguir 
valent, should be ihe test of admission 
io the Uuiversily, xvhich should not 
concern itself u ith school education 
and tests, 

(c) If a higher secondary inslilulion is 
fnaixilaincd icithin the precincts of 
the Vniversiiy, it ^iioidd te under 
separate management ajid should come 
wxihiu (he jurisdiction of the Board 
of Higher Secondary Education. 

(<?) The University uould he well-advised to 
concentrate its energies and resources 
on a few f/cpQrhHcn/.s of study, especu 
ally (hose of a professional type, and 
should not attempt to traverse Oie 
whole field of university education. 
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XII. (a) Well selected degree colleges in the mufassal 
sJic'kild he encouraged and developed; 

(b) The more promisi^ig of these colleges should 
he permitted and assisted to provide higher 
teaching and thus to prepare the way to 
becoming ultimately independent unitary 
,U7iiversities. But ice deprecate hasty action 
in this direction. 

25. ^ We have been impressed by the stimulating vigour 
and initiative shown by many persons connected with 
mufassal colleges, but we have been depressed by the isola- 
tion in which many of them live and work. Constant deve- 
lopment of ideas and experience is essential to their well- 
being and improvement. Schemes for mufassal develop- 
ment have been too much regarded from the standpoint of 
Lahore, rather than from that of the mufassal. Means should 
be provided whereby views on its improvement may first 
be discussed and crystallised by those directly concerned, 
and then placed with authority before the University, 

XIIL A University Board of affiliated colleges should be 
constituted. 

(a) The functions of this Board should he — 

(i) to advise the Academic Council on all 
matters affecting the welfare of these 
colleges ; 

(w) to advise the Syndicate in respect to all 
applications for affiliation. 

{b) The Board should be composed of the follow- 
ing : 

(f) The Vice-Chancellor {Chairman). 

{ii) The principals of all affiliated colleges. 

(iii) Five **rccognised'' teachers in the ojjih- 
ated colleges, to he elected from among 
their own number. 

{iv) Five Heads of University Depurlmcnts 
appointed by the Academic Council. 

(a) Three members nominated by the Vice- 
Chancellor. 

20. Khalsa College, Amritsar, is the exception to which 
wo have already referred. Wo do not feel justified in defi- 
nitely recommending tho conversion of this college into an 
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independent unitary university, but it is tho outstanding 
illustration of a mufassal centre which should seek early 
independence. We would remind its authorities, howover, 
that a superior college is infmitclj* bettor than an inferior 
university, and wo deprecate Imst^' action without counting 
tho cost. 

XIV. Wc prefer to recommend certain conditions ichich 
seem to ns essential to the wcU-bcvjg of ilio 
proposed university — 

(a) It should he unitary and should 7iot dis- 
sipate its energies and resources on 
the afliliation of ijistitutiofis outside 
the Vmi''rsiiy area. As Khalsa 
College is situated outside the city 
of Amritsar, there should he no ob- 
jection to colleges within the city being 
connected with another University, or 
Authority, should they so desire. 

(ft) Though the University w'ould he at liberty 
to tmposc additional standards of 
efficiency, the final examination held 
by the proposed Board of Higher 
Secondary Education, or aji examin- 
ation held by aywiher University or 
Authority which is regarded as equi- 
valent, should be the test of admission 
to the University, which should not 
concern itself with school education 
and tests. 

(e) If a higher secondary institution is 
maintained within the precincts of 
the University, it should be under 


(d) The University would he well-advised to 
concentrate its energies and resources 
on a few departments of study, especi- 
ally those of a professional type, and 
should not attempt to traverse the 
whole field of university education. 
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provisions are already included in 
the conditions' of affiliation, but they are rarely fulfilled 
effectively, clnefly because the University has not insisted 
rigidly enough upon obtaining complete and timely inforina- 
tion and upon executing its sanction. Without such guid- 
ance, a college may deteriorate steadily in orderly adminis- 
tration and efficiency, the University not becoming aware 
of the fact until too late. In that case only the most drastic 
(and therefore the most diffienlt) treatment is possible, 
dfriendly and salutary advice is a better corrective than 
drastic punishment, but in present circumstances the latter 
is often the only means of correction and is therefore avoided, 
ivith a consequence of steady deterioration of standards. 

SI. University inspections have been carried out some- 
what perfunctorily, and salutary recommendations in in- 
spection reports have often passed unheeded. Inspectors 
themselves have sometimes lacked necessary qualifications 
and experience. The University appears to have valued 
inspection of colleges so little that its cost has been one of 
the first items to be temporarily retrenched, whereas surely 
it should be the last. Inspection should be regarded as a 
means of securing economy and efficiency, not merely as a 
min or source of expenditure. 

The University should jealously guard the right of in- 
spection, which should not only provide a means of checking 
returns and statistics and of ensuring that the conditions of 
affiliation are faithfully observed, but should also enable the 
Umvereity to guide and stimulate the activities of colleges, 
and to formulate its policy of future development on the iirra 
basis of accurate information and o.xporienced advice. 

32. The Univeisity is building uj) a professoriato, and 
this practice should bo extended, but wo uro doubtful wbethor 
it is gaming the full benefit of tlio oxporionco and advice which 
a professoriato should give. A University professor should 
organise and guide the teacliiiig of liis Department (brough- 
out the Province. Ho should not bo conlmod to Ids lecture- 
room and office, nor have contact ivith only a handful of 
students ; he should tour extensively, and Ids influence should 
permeate far and wide. It is by informal discussions, by 
gathoriiigs of teachers, by occasional lectures in colleges, by 
helpful advice, that Ids influence can best be impressed upon 
the lencldng of Ids subject. 
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,, of these provisions are already included in 

the conditions' of affiliation, but they are rarely fulfilled 
effectively, chiefly because^ the University has not insisted 
rigidly enough upon obtaining complete and timely informa- 
tion and upon executing its sanction. Without such guid- 
ance, a college may deteriorate steadily in orderly adminis- 
tration and efficiency, the University not becoming aware 
of the fact until too late. In that case only the most drastic 
(and therefore the most difficult) treatment is possible. 
Uriendly and salutary advice is a better corrective than 
drastic punishment, but in present circumstances the latter 
is often the only means of correction and is therefore avoided, 
with a consequence of steady deterioration of standards. 

31. University inspections have been carried out some- 
what perfunctorily, and salutary recommendations in in- 
spection reports have often passed unheeded. Inspectors 
themselves have sometimes lacked necessary qualilicafions 
and experience. The University appears to have valued 
inspection of colleges so little that its cost has been one of 
the first items to bo temporarily retrenched, whereas surely 
it should be the last. Inspection should be regarded ns a 
means of securing economy and efficiency, not merely ns a 
minor source of expenditure. 

The University should jealously guard the right of in- 
spection, which should not only provide a means of chocking 
returns and statistics and of ensuring that the conditions of 
affiliation are faithfully observed, but should also enable the 
IJmversity to guide and stimulate the activitie.s of colleges, 
and to formulate its poh'ey of future development on the firm 
basis of accurate information and experienced advice. 

82. The University is building up a professoriato, and 
this practice should bo e.xteiidod, but wo uro doubtful wliotbor 
it is gainbig the full benoflt of Iho oxporionco nnd ndvico which 
a professoriato should give. A University professor should 
organise nnd guide the tcacliing of Ids Dopartmonl through- 
out the Province. Ho should not bo confined to Ids lecture- 
room and office, nor have contact with only a handful of 
students ; ho should tour oxtensivoly, nnd his influence shotild 
penneato far nnd wide. It is by informal discussions, by 
galhorings of teachers, by occasional lectures in colleges, by 
helpful ndvico, that Ids influence can host bo impressed upon 
ilio (eacldng of his subject. 
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NYU, (a) All colleges should provide such stalisiical 
and other information as the University 
may from time to time determine ; 

({j) The University should tahe early steps to 

S arc forms of full statistical and other 
s which, when completed, should he 
scrutinised by the University; 

(c) A Board of Inspection should be constituted 
on lokich an 'expert or experts from outside 
the Punjab might find a place ; 

(d) University professors should be given ample 
opportunities for visiting colleges. 

33. With this informition and experience the Univer- 
•aity should periodically survey its position, calculate its re- 
-sources, define its defects and frame its policy of future de- 
velopment. This careful appreciation of its position would 
remove possible reproach against the intermittent nature of 
its reformative efforts in the past. It would also demonstrate 
to the public that the University and its colleges are united 
in working towards a common goal. 

XVIIT. The University should periodically survey the 
ichole of Us educatioiial field with a view to 
formulating and adapting a comprehensive 
policy of progress. 

34. The condition of raufassal colleges can easily be deter- 
mined, because they are mostly isolated institutions which 
depend mainly on tlieir own resources. It is necessary to 
•ensure their efficiency ; it is almost more necessary to pro- 
tect them against unnecessary competition, so that their 
resources shall remain unimpaired, in order that some may 
eventually become independent universities. 

In Lahore no single college can aspire to become an in- 
dependent university, but every college should form an in- 
togral and vital part of a teaching university. No college 
should aspire to provide all teacliing in all subjects and 
standards for all its students ; colleges should combine their 
resources udth those of the University under its guidance. 
A spirit of co-operation is essential, if Lahore is to become 
a ^oat seal of learning and the headquarters of a progressive 
university. The Punjab demands and deserves it. We 
■visualise the University on its teacliing side as “ an organic 
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association of institutions ail actively engaged in University 
work and each foregoing some measure of full autonomy 
in order to sliare in and contribute to the life and government 
of the University as a whole/* Uor this reason we eihploy 
the term constUneni college to indicate the fact that such an 
_ institution would be an integral part of the University. 

A system of controlled co-operation is in the best interests 
of the constituent colleges themselves. The college manage- 
ments are crippled in their resources, and find it increasingly 
difficult to withstand the strain of providing for all the needs 
of their many students. A portion of the work done well is 
infim'tely better than the whole done badly. The teachers 
are often overworked and underpaid ; many of them suffer 
from unsatisfactory conditions of work and service ; they are 
often precluded from the work which they wish to do and are 
compelled to do work which is uncongenial to them. The 
University professors and teachers come into contact with 
only an insignificant proportion of the students, and so cannot 
exorcise the wide and inspiring influence which should be 
theirs. The students are restricted very largely to lectures 
in their individual colleges, and rarely got access to the 
teaching and inspiration of the best scholars of the Univer- 
sity. Above all, the present aloofness of the colleges, though 
they are in close mutual vicinity, militates against the growth 
of a true University spirit and atmosphere. In the words of 
Sir Malcolm Hailey, “ the Universily is still in the tribal 
stage, it needs to become a nation,” 

35. Vie would combat any threat of stifling the legiti- 
mate development of tho Lahore colleges. The University 
should not degenerate into a lifeless and inhuman monster, 
but should derive vital strength from the constituent colleges. 
Tha lifp and tradiiiocs of the colleges are invuluablo a^sofs, 
■nhich must ho treasured and developed. 

XIX. (a) Every shtdatl of the Universily should he a 
mcniher of a college ; 

(h) With a few exceplions, every teacher of the. 
University should be attached to the staff of a 
college ; 

(c) Svlgect to the qualifications mescribed by 
the University and to such limitations on 
the total enrolment as the University may 
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from time io time deicrviine, colleges should 
he responsible for the admission of stud- 
ents ; 

* (d) Subject io ilic general requirements of the 

University, colleges should he responsible 
for the residence of siudeJits ; 

(e) Subject io the general requirements of the 
University, colleges should he responsible 
for the discipline of students, hut in cases 
of dispute bettceen two or more coUeges, 
the matter should he referred to the Uni- 
versity, nhose decision shoidd be finals 
The University should have special re- 
sponsibility for the discipline of alt 
students in Lahore, 

80. Tlie sanction of the University should be clearly 
defined in those concerns of the colleges which we have already 
discussed, such as the composition and rules of governance 
of their managing committees, their financial stability, their 
minimum rate of fees, the conditions of service and work of 
teachers, the right of appeal to a University tribunal of ar* 
bitration, the minimum salary for teachers, the recognition 
of individual teachers, and so forth. In some respects the 
conditions should bo more exacting. For example, tbe mi- 
nimum rate of salniy for teachers in constituent colleges 
should be higher than for teachers in affiliated colleges, 
especially for heads of departments. 

If, however, co-operation in teacliing is to bo made 
effective, the Univeisity must be given additional powers 
of organising and guiding the teaclung, especially by regulating 
finance, by partaking in appointments, and by enlarging the 
functions entrusted to Heads of University Departmonts.. 

87. At present Government, besides maintaining its 
ovn colleges, makes contributions towards the teacliing 
expenses of the Universitj*, and also to some colleges in Lahore. 
These sums granted by Government are expended %\ithout 
adequate consideration of the development of univcrsit 3 ’ 
teaching os a vhole. Duplication and extravagance neces- 
sarily ensue. One subject of study may be overgcncrously 
treated ; another may be starv'cd. If the Um’versity is to 
carry out eflectivel 3 ’ and economically its fundamental func- 
tion of regulating all teacliing given in its name, it must be^ 

x2 
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•enabled to inform Government of its comprehensive plans, 
■with regard to wliicli all demands for grants to constituent 
colleges should be determined. We do not recommend that 
the existing grants to colleges should be thus reviewed, 
■though the University would be at liberty to suggest to Gov- 
ernment that those grants should be earmarked for specific 
purposes. The University would not be entitled to with- 
hold an application by a college for Government aid, but 
should forward all such applications. Though Government 
\vill reserve its right to deal with such applications as it thinks 
.fit, it will be a great advantage if all applications are for- 
warded at the same time, accompanied by the matured advice 
•of the University. 

XX. All n&io demands by constituent colleges for aid 
should he foncarded io Government through the 
University, which should give a comprehensive 
survey of its position and resources and should 
advise on each individual applicaiio7i. 

38. A grave defect of the present system is that collogo 
appointments are made in isolation, without reference to the 
heeds of the University or of the colleges as a wliole. The 
teaching of one subject may be weak, of another strong, but 
the University has no means of redressing the disproportion. 

It can interpolate, but not distribute instruction. There may 
be a plethora of teachers in certain brandies of a subject, 
but not a single teacher in Lahore who is competent in tlio 
remaining branches. Economy and efficiency require a 
concerted plan in making appointments, especially the higher 
ones. If co-operation between tlie University and constituent 
•colleges is to bo maintained hannoniously and on equal 
ierms, a large number of college teachers should receive uni- 
versity KtatuR. 

Tlio recognition of individual teadior.s, wliich wo liavo 
proposed, should imply a gunrautce that they are suitably 
•qualified, and all such teachers should bo eligible to lake jinrt 
in University teaching. But the University should have a 
defulito voice in the n])pointnient of senior teachers in con- 
stituent colleges, wlio would bo known as “ appointed 
teachers,” in contradistinction to those who are merely 
” recognised teachei-s.” Such uj^pointed teachciy ” should 
receive special reprcsoutalion on University bodies. “ Ap* 
pointment ” ipso facto should imply " recognition.” 
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XXI. (a) PosU of “ appointed teachers ” in constUu- 
cut colleges should he created and jilted 
trifJj the previous assent of the Univer- 
sift / ; 

(h) Posts in constituent colleges, to which is 
attached the status of Univcrsiiij Profes- 
sor or Peader, should he filled in accord- 
ance ivith the rcconmcndations of the Uni- 
versity Board of Appointments {which icill 
he described later). The college should be 
represented on the Board and should have 
the power to inahc the appointments, while 
the University should have the power to 
accord the status. Jf the college is unable 

/O'— ;’■* 

Rcr ; ; ■ • • ■ :■ ;■ 

va * ' ■ .* •• . ’ 

to a fresh appointment to a post in reject 
of which a subvention is received from or 
through the University, hut a teacher al- 
ready on the staff of a college, if selected by 
' the Board of Appointments, may he nom%' 
nated to such post icith the consent of the 
college ; 

{c) Colleges should give reasonable notice to the 
University of the impending departure of 
an “ appointed teacher ” ; 

(d) Officiating appointments should be made by 

the college %cHh the previous assent of the 
University; 

(e) The University should he empowered to take 

disciplinary action against " appointed 
teachers ” by the unthdrawal of university' 
privileges. 

30. A University department cannot properly fulfil its 
function unless its head is vested -^-ith large discretionary- 
powers. Tlie head of each department should be the senior 
University Professor or, if lliere is no professor, the Header. 
He should ordinarily be on the staff of a constituent college. 
He should be ex officio Chairman of the Board of Studies in 
his subject, and should be either a member of, or represented 
on, the leading bodies of the University. He should have a 
large voice in guiding the senior appointments in his subject. 
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He should approve the formal schemes of study in the several 
colleges. He should be given sufficient leisure to keep in close 
•contact with the teaching, wherever provided. 


XXII, Wide discretionary poivers should be given to 
the Heads of University Uepartmeyits. 

40. In spite of its great and obvious advantages, this 
scheme of co-operative teaching will present many difficulties 
at the start. Colleges may be reluctant to surrender part 
of their treasured autonomy, but we are confident that tliey 
•will quickly acquire this wider vision of concerted service to 
the Punjab. The present aloofness should be dissipated by 
generous facilities for common meetings. Similarly the 
students should be encouraged to accommodate college loyal- 
ties to the larger fellowship of a great university. All con- 
stituent colleges should be brought into close proximity to 
.each other and to the University centre. 


XXIII. soon as the financial position enables 

(a) A bmlding should he erected to provide niiivcT~ 
sity lecture rooms and staff common-rooms, 
open to all engaged in ^lniversity worh ; 

(h) The University Associatioyis should he mate- 
rially developed ; 

(c) All constituent colleges should be iinlkiu u spcci- 
fically limited distance of the U^iiversity 
Hall; 

{(?) If found necessary, the Dyal Singh and Islaniia 
Colleges should he assisted effectively to move 
into quarters nearer to the University Hall. 


It is difficult to propliesy the number oJ studouts in (he 
proposed constituent colleges. With the 
higher education in tlie iniifassal, ivinch no hai o advocate 1, 
the number mav bo mueli less than might lirsl he anticiiiatod. 
In that case afl the arailablo building resources shoiiU ho 
reviewed later, so that each building can be used to the best 
purpose. 

41. It should not be obligator!' on all colleges to seek 
recognition ns constituent collcge.s ; tar from it. Unless a 
collc'’o is eager to becomo a constituent college, it will uo 
unlikely to participate in llio spirit ot liarmoiiy 
tion, vvbieli is e.ssonfinl to bucco.s,s. A college vvbicli does 
not de.sirc, or is not considered comiielent, to become a con- 
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fitituont college, should still continue ns nn nffilintcd college, 
but it vdW ncccssnrily be denied the privileges nnd ndvnntngos 
oi constituent colleges. It will continue to provide singlc- 
Imndcd nil lenching in nil Mibjecis in which it is nfiilinted ; 
it ^\•ill not enjoy special privileges nnd special representa- 
tion on the governing bodies of tlio University ; its student? 
will be confined to the leaching of a single eollege. 

XXTV. (o) A coVege which is tinahJc to comply with 
the conditions prc<icribcd Jor constilncnl 
colleges, or which docs not desire to be- 
come (I constituent college, shoidd he 
permitted to continue ns an affiliated 
college. 

(b) The general principles applicable to con- 
stituent colleges and the procedure to be 
adopted in the admission or exclusion 
oj a constituent college should he pre- 
scribed by Sfatufr. 

42, Besides complying with the general conditions laid 
down in tljc proposed 'Statute, a college which desires to 
obtain tho status of a constituent college should first treat 
with the Syndicate of the University as to the particular 
obligations of tho oollcgc in University teaching. The main 
object of these negotiations should bo to determine the sub- 
jects, or portions of subjects, in ^\h!ch the college can make its 
most helpful contribution towards the common good. Again, 
the University may he able financially to assist in the creation 
of necessary posts, in which cases the duties ot the incumbents 
should be defined in separate contracts. Though the college 
would only undertake to provide a portion of the teaching, 
its students should be entitled to receive instruction from any 
appropriate teachers of tbo University, subject to the limit 
of accommodation. (This limitation would probably be 
necessaiy in the case of advanced scientific laboratories). 

Colleges would become in this scheme interdependent, 
and it w'ould be necessaiy to provide against any abrupt 
' intermission of University teaching, which it would be the 
common interest of all collies to maintain. A eollege de- 
siring to renounce its status should be required to give twelve 
months’ notice before 1st October, when the change of status 
is to take effect. Tho college might apply simultaneously 
for ordinary affiliation and such application should bo decid- 
ed on its merits. 
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The college should receive similar notice of any inten- 
tion of the part of the University to ■withdraw from it the 
status of a constituent college. When a formal complaint 
is recorded by a University body, that a constituent college 
has failed materially to fulfil the general conditions, or to 
implement the specific obligations, of its status, the Syndi- 
cate should discuss the cause of complaint with the college 
authorities, with a view to removal of that cause. If, how- 
Gver, the Syndicate becomes convinced that the college is 
unwilling or unable to fulfil the general or particular condi- 
tions required by the Statutes, notice should be given to the 
college^ of the intention of repealing or amending the Statute 
authorising the status of the college. The college should then 
ha\p (he right of appeal to the Chancellor. 

(a) The sj>ecific obligations of each consiUuent 

college should be ‘prescribed by Statute ; 

(b) Notice of Ucelve months prior to 1st October 

of an intention to repeal the Statute should 
he given either by the University or the 
college ; 

(c) The college should have the right to appeal to- 

the Chancellor, who shoidd appoint a 
Visitatorial Board to enquire into the 
a_ffairs of the college and to report to hhn- 
thereon. The Chancellor shoidd then de- 
cide whether the repeal of the Statute should 
be executed and should give the necessary 
direction. 

(u) The Teaching of the University. 

48. Our main object in proposing the bettor organisa- 
tion of colleges of various tj'pes has been to improve the 
teaching. 

The removal of tlio Intonnodiato classes sbould not only 
reduce the serious congestion in colleges, hut should also 
strengthen the foundations of the University. Students 
should (hen enter (ho University equipped with a much 
hotter general education and nt an ago bettor suited for un’- 
versibv studies. Colleges would tlieu he able to concontrato 
(•ffcctively upon tnio university teaching. 

"With the adoption of this ciinngo, the duration and 
nature of the degree course must be reconsidered. A Uni' 
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llie deg^ coniso of two yeais is too short, a 
vMt= is too long; Ihero is the additional disadvantage that 
Ih" right purpose of Iho hlaslets depo is ohscvirod. ^ o 
iiro-nKs of the Honours Conrses is also hampered hj their 
longer duration than the Tass Courses. 

Tlirougiiont our deliberations vso have been aclnatod 
hv a keen desire to remove two patent defects in tho present 
f\-stem; the holding ot biennial oxamnations ; and 
(i’i) overlapping between the several types of institutions. 


We are aware that tho promotion examinations at tho 
end of Cb's IV and Class YlU (in angio-vornacnlar schools)- 
are generally internal to each school, and nro,_ perhaps, less 
tonnnl and 'exacting than later biennial examinations, but 
ot the same time an abrupt change occurs in Class IX hy tho 
adoption ot English as medium. At tho end ot Class X the 
pupil must face the Matriculation, at the end of Class .XU the 
Intermediate, and at tho end of Class XIV the Degree Ex- 
aminations. At each interruption ot Ins course towards- 
the degree the student is apt to change unwisely tho subjects 
of his examination. In any case ho spends almost halt ot 
111" first yc.ar alter each interruption in adapting Inmsoli 
to new condiiion.s and olten to new surroundings, and halt 
el the frond year in •‘cramining” (lie has littlo altornutive) 
for the next exanimation. Tliis system gives little oppor- 
tmuty for genuine education, and the waste ot time and money 
inns! to enormoiif, 


Tlie student is also oompeHed frequently to change his 

Vt o l‘- *'■« nuddlo of his course. 1 boy 

rt.0 hv coinpleu-d the conme offered in a lower middle rol 

uhV p, , V, ,i‘ ' »ng'o-vemaeutnT school must inovi- 

•A v.t;,!,!'. Secondary course, 

Ir/.r ^^a^ncufation must cither join un 
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should receive similar notice of any inteu' 
tion of the part of the University to withdraw from it the 
status of a constituent college- MTien a formal complaint 
is recorded by a University body, that a constituent college 
has failed materially to fulfil the general conditions, or to 
implement the specific obligations, of its status, the Syndi- 
cate should discuss the cause of complaint with the college 
authorities, with a view to removal of that cause. If, liow- 
ever, the Syndicate becomes convinced that the college is 
unvilling or unable to fulfil the general or particular condi- 
tions required by the Statutes, notice should be given to the 
college of the intention of repealing or amending the Statute 
authorising the status of the college. The college should then 
have llie right of appeal to the Chancellor. 

(a) The specific ohligaiions of each constituent 
college should be 'prescribed by Statute ; 

(р) Notice of itvelve months prior to 1st October 

of an intention to repeal the Statute should 
be given either by the University or the 
college ; 

(с) The college should have the right to appeal to 

the Chancellor, who should appoint a 
Visitatorial Board to enquire %nto the 
affairs of the college and to report to hhtv 
thereon. The Chancellor shoiud then de- 
cide ichether the repeal of the Statute should 
be executed and should give the necessary 
dircclion. 

{v) The Teaching of the University. 

43. Our main object in proposing Iho bolter organisa- 
tion of colleges of various tyj)Os has been to improve the 
teaching. 

Tlio removal of tlio Intonnedinto classes should not only 
reduce the serious congestion in colleges, hut should also 
strengthen the foundations of llic IJnivorHity. Sludonls 
should then enter the University equipped willi a much 
])etter general education ami nt nii ago bettor sidled for im*- 
vorsity studies. Colleges \\ould (hen be able to eoneentralo 
efTeetively upon true university teaching. 

AVitli (ho adoption of this change, the duration and 
nature of th(» degree course must be reconsidered. A Uin- 
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versity course of two years is insufficient to prepare a student 
for a degree. For this reason the Honours Courses have 
already been extended to three years. Further, in view of 
the insufficiency of the Pass Comses, the Master’s degree is 
becoming regarded more and more as the proper conclusion 
of a degree course. This practice is unfortimate, for if 
the degree course of two years is too short, a course of four 
years is too long ; there is the additional ffisadvantage that 
the right purpose of the Master’s degree is obscured. The- 
progress of the Honours Courses is also hampered by their 
longer duration than the Pass Courses. 

Throughout our deliberations we have been actuated 
by a keen desire to remove two patent defects in the present 
system : the holding of biennial examinations ; and 

(ii) overlapping between the several types of institutions. 

"We are. aware that the promotion examinations at the 
end of Class H’ and Class (in anglo-vemacular schools)' 
are generally internal to each school, and are, perhaps, less* 
formal and e.xacting than later biemual examinations, but 
at the same time an abrupt change occurs in Class IX by the 
adoption of English as medium. At the end of Class X the 
pupil must face (he 3fafricuIa(ion, at the end of Class .XU the 
Intermediate, and at the end of Class XTV the Degree Ex- 
aminations. At each interruption of his course towards- 
the degree the student is apt to change unwisely the subjects 
of his examination. In any case he spends almost half of 
the first year after each interruption in adapting himself 
to new conditions and often to new surroundings, and half 
of the second year in “cramming” (he has little altomativo) 
for the next examination. This sj'stom gives little oppor- 
tunity for genuine education, and the waste of time and money 
must be enormous. 

The student is also compelled froquontlj' to chango Iiis 
place of education, often in the middle of liis course. A hoy 
who has completed the course offorod in a lower middle vc^r- 
nacular or iti ii middle nnglo-vomaculnr school must inovi* 
tnbl^’ go cNewlnue in order to conqilele lljo Koco?uliiry cont>i(’. 
A boy vlio has ])nssed the ^^a{^icll]n(ion must eitlu'r join an 
Intermediate ccdlcge in the middle its course or elso pass 
on to a college in order to rompltde thi' Ingle’r fM'(M)n(lury 
course. This grave (lisndviititiige is due l<» overlapping 
between insfilniions of difTerciil It is mn* to fimV 
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-in the Punjab an institution -mth a unified aim. The fre- 
quent change of institutions gives little opportunitj of true 
character building. 

^ In short, the Punjab boy is faced by examinations fforma] 
or informal) at the end of Classes IV, VIII, X, XII and XX\^ 
(when he sits for his degree). Even more unfortunate, he 
may liave to cliange institutions at manj’’ or even all of these 
stages ; and, if he is in a lower middle school, at the end of 
Class VI in addition. 

AVe have tried to remedy these grave defects by a re- 
adjustment of the system, so that each type of institution 
shall have a definite objective, that no stage of education 
shall be of less than three 3'ears’ duration and that an ex- 
amination (formal or informal) shall be held only at the end 
(and not in the middle) of each particular stage. 

The stages wliich we propose are (i) a Primary stage 
of^ five j'ears ; (n) a Secondarj’^ stage of four 3'oars ; (iii) a 
Higher Socondarj’ stage of three years ; and (iu) a Degree 
stage of three 3'ears. There imw ho advantages in attacliing 
primar}’ departments to secondaVi* seJiools, hut (ho secondary 
•schools themselves, the Iiiglior secondnr.v schools and the 
colleges should not be intermingled and should each procure 
a unit}’ of aim, unhampered by a meaninglos.s examination 
held in the middlo of their course. 

Our colleague, Snrdar Buta Singh, is opposed to an3’ 
proposal which involves an extension of the total period of 
time required for the attainment of a Pass degree, soleh* on 
the ground of increased cost to parents. AVo are in S3'm])ath3* 
wth Ilia point of view, and it is for this among other reasons 
that wo liavo advocated a reduction of tho scci)ndjir3’ ronrso 
from ton to nine years. But are unable to fonntilate 
a sat{sCuctor3’ achoino of cducatiou, free from tho grave de- 
fects to which wo have alluded, 1)3’ which a Puss dogroo can 
bo obtained in less (Imn fifteen 3’ears, nr b.v the time that a 
student reaches (ho age of Iwentr'-one. 

This slight extension of (lie age, at which a Pass degree 
can bo taken, could he obviated by lorminaring the Second- 
ara' course at Class A^II (instead of Class IX ns^we have 
projiosed), and h}* inchidiiig Classes IX, X and XI in tjio 
Higher Sefondar\* eoiinje, luit w(* liesjtate to reduce^ the 
pri'seiit cecoudar)’ rourso from ten to eight vears. Sneli 
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action might dofenl the vorj’ o!>ject wliich wo have in view, 
and pupils might fool compelled to complete their socondarj' 
education in the higher secondary schools, to their own dis- 
advantage as well ns to that of the schools themselves. 

We are doubtful whether our colleague has taken 
sufficiently into account the fact that Punjab schools now 
possess one class loss than those of most other provinces, 
l^r example, in the United Pronnees there are twelve 
school classes (including two preparatory classes), two Inter- 
mediate classes, and a Pass degree course of two years. 
Even if the two preparatory classes in the United Provinces 
are considered equal only to the first primary' class in the 
Punjab, the United Provinces have an equivalent of fifteen 
classes loading to a degree as against the fifteen classes, 
wliich wo have recommended for the Punjab. The main 
difference between the two schemes is that, whereas in the 
United Provinces the system of biennial examinations still 
.obtains, it vill bo removed in the Punjab. 

XXVI, (a) The course for the degree {Pass aud 
Honours) should he of three years; 

(6) Students taliug a Bachelor's degree should 
be eligible to appear for a Master's 
degree after one year's study, though 
many students may not ordinarily be 
capable of taking the higher degree with' 
in (hat time. 

44. Some of the more gifted students, especially those 
who aspire to enter the superior sendees or public life, re- 
frain from joiniDg the Honours Schools, because they desire 
a more general education. Students often show little dis- 
crimination in selecting tlieir subjects, with the result that 
their education is very ilbbalanced. There is also a danger 
that the more efficient teaching may become confined to 
Honours classes and that Pass classes may be neglected, but 
this danger will he reduced by the more intimate relations 
between the University and constituent colleges, ^^hipll wo 
have proposed. We doubt tlie wisdom of insisting on re- 
search (in the narrow sense) in the M.\. or M.Sc. stages; 
but generous provision should be made for well-qualified 
students to undertake such work after taking a Master’s 
.d^ree. 
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(6) Privale rooms should be ■provided for a- 
large number of college teachers ; 

(c) More students’ study-rooms sho^dd be pro- 
vided ; 

{d) Wiihm reasonable limits formal lectures 
should be open to all qualified students. 

47. "We shall not go into detail regarding tlie actual 
arrangement of courses, but shall make only a few general 
proposals. 

We feel keenly that more encouragement should be given 
to the study and teaching of modern Indian languages. The 
initial step should be to include such of these languages as 
may he recognised by the University among the elective 
subjects in all examinations throughout the course in the 
Facult}' of Arts. In the case of some of these languages 
the application of this proposal should probably be gradual 
on account of the limited extent of their literature ; but this 
defect could possibly* be eompensated by attention to their 
philology and perhaps by a study of tlic history’ and culture 
of their users. In the case of Urdu and Hindi such difficulty 
scarcely exists. Literature in Punjabi is inoie extensive than 
is soinotimos supposed. Steps should be taken to make this 
literature more easily accessible. 

The second stop cannot bo undertaken for a few years, 
but is equally important. If the study of these languages is 
to bo improved efTcctivol}', tlio tcacliing in the scliools must 
be far hotter than it n. w is. For tlii« purpose grndurilcs who 
Iiavo taken one or more of tlie.se languages in Iholr University 
examinations should bo encouraged to receive training at 
the Centjnl Training College, and should then ho distribuled 
Ihiongh the schools of the Pro\inco. 'J’l»*y should have the 
gnuie grades of pa^- and c-onditions of .seivtce* as those of 
other subjects of school or college instruction. 

XXX. (o) Modern Indian laurjuagcs shoidd be in- 
cluded amonq (he elective subjects in the 
B.A. and A/.wl. ejamiuations. 

(b) Graduates in Ihe.’^c languafics should be en- 
couraged to receive training at the Central 
Training College Jor thr I'i.T. degree and 
the dqdoma. On. being posted 

to schools, they .•should receive (he same 
grades oj pay as other graduate teachers. 
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•i8. Wo nro ol opinion that tho toacliing of Oriental 
languages in schools sIiouUl receive siinilar treatment and on- 
couragomont. We have already indicnlcd oiir own opinion 
ns ^vcTl as that of many witnesses that tho teaching of these 
languages in schools is most inoflectivo, and that tho inferior 
status and qualifications of tho teachere should bo roraovod 
as soon as possible. 

XXXI. Gradualcs in oricnlal classical languages should 
be encouraged to receive training at the 
Central Training College for the B. T. 
degree and the S.A .-V. diploma. On being 
jwsted to schools, they should take part in 
the teaching of these languages, and should 
be placed in the same grades oj pay as 
other graduate teachers. 

40. In maldng these proposals, wo by no moans 
to propose (ho abolition of the traditional sj'stom of indigenous- 
Icariung, nor do wo suggest that classes which exist for its 
mamtennneo and tho Titles which recognise its attainment, 
should necessarily ho abolished at Oriental College. But the 
number of students who pursue this course is small, and wo 
are assured that pandits and maulvis generally educate their 
o%rn sons in tho modern schools, whenever they can afford it. 
While maintaining tho traditional system, wo are convinced 
that it is not possible to “ put back tho clock,” and that the 
number of those who pursue the old path will continue to 
diminish ; though we hope that it will not vanish, and that 
reasonable measures w'ill be taken to presoiv’o it. A few of 
the exponents of indigenous learning have been conspicuously 
Buccesstul in bridging the gap which separates it from western 
erudition in the subject, and we understand that tho number 
of these is steadily increasing. Perhaps they will solve the 
problem. In any case. Oriental College should make it its 
primary aim to supply their requirements. We leave to 
experts in Oriental learning, who are also familiar with modern 
standards in their subjects, the task of modifying the tradi- 
tional method of approach by interpolating improved methods 
and a wider outlook wherever possible. 

An attempt has been made to popularise this form of 
learning by permitting students who — often privately — have 
gained an Oriental Title to qualify thomselv'es separately and 
privately in English for a B.A. degree. Tliis practice is un- 
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desirable, as a degree should connote an entirely different 
•form of education. 

We are also of opinion that the study of an Oriental 
language should not be compulsoiy for the purpose of the 
Intermediate examination, or of the equivalent examination 
which we have proposed. But, although we disapprove the 
insistence^ upon a classical language, we suggest that the study 
of a classical language at that stage should be required by all 
students, who wish to study that language at the degree 
stage. 

XXXII. The study of a classical language should not 
be compulsory in the Higher Secondary 
stage, but no student should he permitted 
to take such a language at the Degree stage, 
unless he has been successful in that 
language in the examination held at the 
conclusion of the Higher Secondary course, 
oO. The present condition of the Law College is un- 
•aatisfactorj'. It contains far too many students in pro- 
portion to its accommodation, permanent toachiug staff, 
library and facilities for stud}-. 

XXXIIT. (a) The number of students in the Law College 
should be reduced by improving the 
qitalificalions reguired for admis- 
sion. 

(fc) 2'he duration of the course for the degree 
of LL.B., should be increased to 
three years, but students should be 
permitted to include the academic 
subjects of the First Year course 
among the appropriate subjects, 
namely. Political Science nnd History, 
of the Arts degree; they should 
then be allowed to proceed to the 
LL.B. degree at the end of two years 
by qualifying in the required pro- 
fessional subjects.* 

(c) 'The number of whole-time teachers should 
be considerably increased. 


•S*r!»r Hut* Singh >i opjtortl to •ny t%trn«i«n of the tliirAthn of the co'irw for 
■the ilegrre of 
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(d) The size of dosses should he consider- 

ably decreased, and all students should 
have the advantage of tutorial in^ 
strvciion. 

(e) The library should be greatly improved. 

The , standards, methods and scope of instruction call 
for considerable improvement. Not only an extension of 
the teaching system is required, but also teaching of a higher 
type, •which should aim at a broad and liberal legal education, 
and not at the hasty production of large number of poorly 
qualified graduates. For this purpose an extension and 
recasting of the curriculum is required. Permanent, specialist 
teachers should be engaged for instruction in the main sub- 
jects of the course, and such men should be given the necessary 
leisure to contribute to the advancement of their special 
subjects of study. For other important technical subjects 
experienced la-wyers of eminence in the various branches 
should be engaged for the instruction of students. The 
present system of employing part-time teachers needs revi- 
sion. 

XXXIV. (a) -45 soon as financial resources permit, 
University Professors or Iteaders 
should he appointed in (i) Jurispru- 
dence owd Comparative Laxo, (ii} 
Constitutional Laxo of Englaxid and 
India. Their teaching should be 
made available to the students of 
other FacxtHics of the Universiixj. 

(b) The whole-time lecturers on the staff 

should he specially qualified for the 
teaching of the more important in- 
dividual academic subjects of the cur- 
riculum, and additional appoint- 
ments of such teachers should be 
made according (o a carefully devised 
plan for the expansion arid improve- 
ment of teaching. 

(c) Practising laxctjcrs of greater experience 

nnd eminence should he engaged for 
the in5frudion of students in the 
more important practical sxthjecis 
of (ke course. 

T 
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Greater encouragement should be given to poor but 
able students, and active efforts should be made to raise the 
academic status of the College by providing greater opportu- 
nity for contribution to juridical studies. 

XXXV. (a) A Itbml system of sctiolarships should be 
devised tvith the object of raising the 
standard among students ef the LL.B. 
course. 

(b) Senior studentships, open to competition 
among graduates of, say, not more 
than five years' standing, should be 
provided in order to encourage the 
advance of legal studies in the Pro- 
vince. 

With the increase and improvement of the permanent 
teaching staff of the college, more effective representation 
of that staff should he provided in the Board of Studies and the 
Managing Committee of the College. 

51. Hailey College of Commerce is not only an incorporat- 
ed college of the University, but is also closely related in its 
interests to the Department of Economics. It is strange 
that this relation has not already been made more organic, 
in order to avoid uneconomic duplication of teaching 
resources. 

XXXVI. The Hailey College of Commerce should be 
brought into Hose liaison with the Univer- 
sity Department of Economics. 

52. We have already discussed the position of Central 
Training College, Lahore, and have noted the valuable con- 
tribution which it has made towards improved methods of 
teacliing in the schools of tho Punjab. Its contribution in 
the future would bo far greater, if tho period of training wore 
increased from one to two years. It is not possible at present 
to cover tho course satisfactorily, nor is the time sufficient 
for adequate training. 

We also propose that a higher degree of Master of Educa- 
tion should he instituted, so that facilities can ho given for a 
thorough study of some of tho oducntionnl_ iirqbloms which 
arise in tho Punjab and need serious investigation. 
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XXXVIL (a) The period oj training should he ex- 
tended from one to tico years ; 

(b) A higher degree of Master of Education 
should be instituted, and be open to 
candidates not less than two years 
subsequent to takijig the lower degree. 

53. In respect to tbo Punjab Agricultural College, 
Lyallpur, we would refer to paragraph? 25 to 28 of Chapter V 
of this Eeport. AVe would add, however, that : 

.. XXXVIIJ. The cowrie /or the degree of B.Sc. {Ag.) 

should be of three years' duration, after 
the conclusion of the higher secondanj 
school course which we recommend. 
{This icould mean, in terms of the 
present system, a post-intermediate 
course.) 

(ci) The Education of Girls and Women. 

54. We have been favourablj’ impressed by the new 
secondary schools for girls which we have visited, but facili» 
ties for tlie education of girls are still lacking in many of the 
larger towns. If the Punjab is to progress on a firm founda- 
tion, the primarj' need is to extend girls’ education. We 
therefore repeat the proposal of the Hartog Committee : 

In the mterest of the advance of Indian education as 
a tchole, priority should be given to the claims of 
girls' education in every scheme of expansion. 

55. Girls’ education cannot prosper merely bj* expen- 
diture of money ; more and better teachers are essential. 
We realise the crucial difficulties in recruiting more trained 
teachers for village schools. Village girls rarely have the 
opportunity of recemng a sufficiently advanced general 
education to enable their being trained as teachers ; town 
girls who may have received training are reluctant to serve 
in villages, uhere accommodation is unsuitable and protec- 
tion is inadequate. The Punjab Government is trying to 
overcome this difficulty by maintaining small training classes 
in secondarj' schools in the smaller to^vns, to which carefully 
selected village girls can be admitted with a view to their 
retunting to their village schools as teachers. This practice 
should be encouraged still further, 

y2 
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1 , facilities for the training of ■women graduates 

made available. The admission of a few women 
to the Central Training College by no means fulfils the need. 
Unless such provision is made, the rapid expansion of girls’ 
secondary schools, whicli we have proposed, will be an idle 
dream. 


XXXIX. A Training College for Women should he 
instituted, hut the training in certain 
subjects shotild he provided in co-opera- 
tion with the Central Training College. 

56. Our proposals for the regrading of boys’ primary 
and secondary schools should, of course, apply also to girls* 
schools, especially as the primaiy stage in girls* schools is 
already one of five years. We have shown from evidence 
that girls of inferior calibre and immature age are now seek- 
ing admission to colleges, and that collegiate education of 
girls will soon be faced by the grave problems which now face 
collegiate education of boys. The Punjab Government has 
already shown its recognition of this prospect by ins'tituting 
the new Intermediate College for Women at Amritsar. 

XL. A few higher secondari/ schools for girls should 
he established in well-selected centres, but con- 
siderable latitude should be allowed in respect 
to the number of classes vi such institutions, 
because of the small mmihers which loill be 
enrolled at first in the three upper classes. 

57, The two degree colleges in Lahore are markedly 
unable to accommodate the girls who now seek admission. 
The removal of the Intermediate classes will give them much 
needed relief, but the question will soon arise, whether the 
present colleges should he enlarged or new colleges created. 
Careful supervision is even more necessary in women’s than 
in men’s colleges, and the undesirable features iu men's 
colleges should be avoided in women’s colleges. 

XLL (o) Four hundred siudejits shoidd be the maxi- 
mum number permissible in a ivomcn*s 
college ; 

(b) Future expansion should he met by the 
creation of new colleges, rather than by the 
cjilargement of existing colleges beyond this 
maximum. 
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68. Though the provision of soparoto vocational in* 
stitutions for girls is not so urgently required ns for boys, 
ample facilities in somi*vocntional subjects, such ns Domestic 
Srience, Music and Painting, should bo provided in tho 
secondary and higher secondary schools for girls. Though 
in the collegiate stage subjects such ns Domestic Science 
should be provided among optional courses, girls should 
take the ordinary' courses for a degree and should bo required 
to achieve tho same standard as boy's. 

(tni) The Governance oj the University. 

59. The constitution of the University is ill-adapted 
to its present purposes. The Senate is too small to ensure 
the presence of all tho varied interests which should be re- 
presented in the supreme organ of a great provincial univer- 
sity ; at the same time it is too lari.e to perform efficiently 
all the functions and duties imposed by the Act. The Syndi- 
cate, which is the Executive Committee of the Senate, ha? 
not a sufficiently close and real contact with the sanctioning 
body ; it lacks the reinforcement of new blood, and is too much 
a close corporation ; it is embarrassed by its many functions, 
at once academic and administrative ; it has little time to 
cogitate broad questions ol policy and finance. The prac- 
tice of assigning each Fellow' to a Faculty (often to more than 
one Faculty) deprives the academic bodies of tho character 
of associations of scholars engaged in organising the teach- 
ing of a university. The Academic Council is an afterthought 
in the constitution of the University ; it possesses few de- 
finite functions and no real powers. There is urgent need 
of a wide redistribution of powers and functions among these 
organs of university govern.'ince. 

The present constitution would be even more unsuitable 
for a university wdth the functions wdiicb we propose, namely, 
in a spirit of co-operation to unity and organise teaching and 
research in all the institutions which it denotes, both in 
Lahore and the mufassal, and to promote the gradual grow’th 
of certain mufassal colleges to the status of independent 
universities, iloreover, the constitution should be adapt- 
ed to face the problems of a new’ Punjab. 

fiO. Even if the University is at once relieved by the 
removal of tho Intermediate classes, and eventually further 
relieved by the evolution of new universities, it \vill r^uire 
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constitutional reform, in order properly to fulfil its modifi 
ed functions. The -representation of public opinion and the 
maintenance of a proper degree of expert academic opinion 
need to be adjusted in its system of governance. The con- 
stitution must be made flexible, so that the University can 
develop in the light of experience without frequent recourse 
to the Legislature. It should also give the University a 
fuller sense of responsibility, which is possible only if it vests 
tlie^ University with authority and power. In its turn, the 
University should fix responsibility on its own component 
institutions and on its governing bodies, each of which must 
take its proper part in this great co-operative undertaking. 

An immense amount of time and labour is now wasted 
in meetings of bodies, which, mainly because they have 
neither responsibility nor power, and only too often in in- 
decision. Delegation and clear definition of tlie powers 
vested in the several bodies of tl)e University are essential 
to efficiency and to a sense of responsibility. 

The University bodies, especially the Syndicate, change 
viery little in personnel ; their members sometimes serve con- 
tinuously for long periods, and the leaders of the University 
are overstrained by serving on several different bodies. 
The heavy responsibilities oi a university should not rest 
on a few" slioulders. A convention should be established, 
whereby persons should not serve on the same body for^ an 
excessive time nor on a number of bodies at the same time, 
j’lfesb blood and imtiativo axe valuable assets iu all authorita- 
tive bodies. 

- 61. The excessive centralisation, which impedes the 

governance and administration of the University, is duo 
chieflj' to the nature of the present Act. The existing body 
of University law comprises (i) the Incorporating Act of 1882 
and the Universities Act of 1904 : and (ii) Regulations, which 
are sanctioned by tlie Punjab Government on the recom- 
mendation -of the Senate. Thus all proposals for change, 
whether in matters of tundamental importance or in matters 
merely ofuninor detail, are carried out by the same process. 

•' ‘In recent-years, the* University has recognised the crave 
disadvantages "of this procedure, and has .introduced -a 
system of Rules, .which are concerned witli matters of detail. 
This is a move in the right direction, but it needs to be re- 
gularised by'’ a new Aet,.ftiid/a -wide extension of the process 
IB desirable. 
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62. Tbe Act should provide only the outlines of the 
Umversity constitution and should bo restricted principal- 
ly, to defining it in general terms and to enumerating the 
powers, functions and composition of the main organs. 

' Matters of general importance should be dealt with 
by Statutes. The first Statutes would form a schedule to 
the Act, but the Act should prescribe that new Statutes or 
amendments to the existing Statutes could be made, subject 
to the provisions of the Act, by the Senate, mth the approval 
of- the Pimjab Government- 

Tho Syndicate should draft all Statutes in the first in- 
stance, but it should be obligatory in certain subjects of 
academic importance first to obtain the opinions of the 
Academic Council. Statutes should then bo laid before the 
Senate, and should be subject finally to the approval of 
Government. By these means the authority of the Legis- 
lature' should be satisfactorily safeguarded. 

XLII. (a) The new Act should j^ovide the frame- 
work of the consiituiioji of the Univer- 
sity ; 

(6) The foUotving matters should be regulat- 
ed by Statutes • 

(t) The conferment of honorary degrees ; 
(tt) The institution of FcUoicships, 
Scholarships, Exhibitions, and 
Prizes ; 

{Hi} The term of office and the conditions 
of service of the Vice-Chancellor ; 
(ir) The designations and powers of the 
officers of the University ; 

(r) The constitution, poxcers arid duties 
of the Authorities of the Uni- 
versity ; 

{vi) The classification and mode of ap- 
pointment of the teachers of the 
Vniversity ; 

{vii} The constitution of jKnsion and 
provident funds for the benefaction 
of the oncers, teachers and servar.U 
of the University ; 
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(viii) The maintenance of a register of 
. graduates ; 

(ta:) The discipline of students ; 

(flj) The conditions of association with the 
University of all categories of 
colleges ; 

(xi) The admission to the appropriate 
privileges of the University of all 
categories of colleges ; 

(xii) The fees to he charged for the 
courses of teaching given hy the 
teachers of the TJnivcrsiiy ; for 
admission to the examinations, 
degrees, diplomas and licenses of the 
University ; foi' the registration of 
graduates ; for tuition in Jncorpo- 
rated Colleges ; for residence in 
halls and hostels maintained hy the 
University ; 

(jTMi) The inspection of colleges : 

(xiv) The mode of appointment of ex- 
aminers. 

(c) The first Statutes should form a schedule to 
ike Act : 

(ti) The Statutes should he made, repealed, or 
amended hy the following procedure ; 

{i) The Syndicate may propose the draft 
of any Statute to he passed hy the 
Senate. The Senate may approve 
such draft and pass the Statute, 
of may refect it, or return it to the 
Syndicate for reconsideration, either 
in whole or in pari together with 
any amendments which the Senate 
may suggest. 

(it) When any Statute or amendmc7ii of a 
Statute has been passed, it should 
he submitted to the Punjab Govern- 
ment, who may refer the Statute 
hack to the Senate for further con- 
sideration, or may assent thereto, 
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or rcifhhold assenf. The Siatute 
passed hy ihe Scnoic should have 
no validity iniiU it has received the 
assent of the Punjab Governnwut. 

(lit) The Syndicate should not propose 
ihe drajt of any Statute affecting 
the status, power or constitution of 
any Authority of the University 
until such Authority has been given 
an opportunity of expressing 
opinions on ihe proposal. The 
recorded opinions of such authority 
should be considered hy the Senate 
and should be submitted to ihe 
Punjab Government. 

(tu) The Syndicate should not prepare 
the draft of any Statute affecting 
(t), (it), (iv), (jx), (xi), (xnt) and 
(xiv) of (b) above tvifhout having 
first obtained the written opinions 
of the Academic Council. Such 
opinions should he considered by 
the Senate and should be sub- 
mitted to the Punjab Government. 
The Board of Affiliated Colleges 
should he cojisultcd by the Syndi- 
cate in regard to the admission of 
any affiliated college. 

63. Under the new Act the leading teacher^ ot the Uni- 
versity should possess wide powers in matters of academic 
importance. This belongs to tlie verj' essence of n iinivcrsitj*. 
But academic matters cannot be isolatetl ; they often have 
a vider significance and financial implications. For example, 
the courses of study, their duration, the subjects which are 
included in each course, the degree of specialisation or the 
reverse, are primarily of ncademie imjwrtance, but they 
should be scrutmisotl by tin* financial nulliorily of the Uni- 
versity and nl«o by it-s supreme authority, tlie Senate, in 
order to ensure that on general grounds they are in hannony 
with public opinion. Wliile the academic autliority uould 
possess the power of initiative, the Snidicato and tlio Senate 
should have the right to express an opinion, though tliey 
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should be ])reoluded from amending proposals in matters o£ 
academic detail. We suggest that a three-fifths majority of 
those present in the Senate should be required for rejecting 
an Ordinance, and that the approval of Government should 
not ordinarily be required. But the Chancellor should be 
given an opportunity of cancelling or suspending an Ordinance, 
or of referring it bach to the Senate for further considera- 
tion. 

XLIII. (a) Subject to the Act and Statutes, the follow- 
ing matters should be provided for by 
Ordinances : 

(i) All courses of study (but not detailed 
syllabuses thereof) ; 

{ii) The conditions under which stu- 
dents should be admitted to (he 
several courses of study and ex- 
aminations of the University, and 
should be eligible for degrees and 
diplomas ; 

(Hi) The admission of students to the 
University.', 

(iv) The equivalence of examinations 
conducted by other universities and 
by other Aiilhorities ; 

(u) The conditions of residence of the 
students of the University ; and 
the licensing of Irnlls and hostels 
not maintained by the University ; 
(vi) The formation of Departments of 
Teaching ; 

(vii) The conduct of examinations. 

(h) Ordinances should be made, repealed or 
amended by the following procedure : 

(i) Ordinances shotdd be made by the 
Syndicate; but 

(ii) The Syndicate should make no 
Ordinance affecting the admission 
of students to the University, the 
equivalence of examinations con- 
ducted by other universities and 
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aulhoritics, the conduct or stand- 
ards oj cxamviations and courses 
of study, unless a draft of the same 
has been prepared by the Academic 
CounciL The Syndicate should 
not amend a draft Ordinance, but 
should have poioer to refer it back 
to Academic Council for recon- 
sideration. 

(in) All Ordinances made by the Syndi- 
cate should be submitted, as soon 
as may be, to the Ghanceller, and to 
the Senate at its next meeting. The 
Senate should have power, by a 
resolution passed by a majority of 
not less than three-fifths of those 
voting, to cancel such Ordinance 
made by the Syndicate, and such 
Ordinance should, from the date 
of such resolution, be void. 

Provided that, if a draft Ordinance pro- 
poses the visiiiution of a new 
department of teaching, or of a 
new degree, or proposes a change 
in the duration of a course, or in 
the number of subjects to he taken, 
or the removal of a subject, the 
draft Ordinance should be circulat- 
ed to members of the Senate for 
opinion, and if 30 replies are in the 
negative, the Ordinance, or the part 
objected to, should not take effect 
until the Senate shall have had 
an opportunity of expressing its 
opinion. A inajority of the whole 
Senate should then have power to 
cancel the Ordinance or part of it, 
or to refer it lack to the Syndicate 
with suggested amendments. 

(tt>) The Chancellor, may at any time 
after any Ordinance has been con- 
sidered by the Senate, signify to the 
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Syndicate his disallowance or 
suspension of such Ordinance, and 
from the date of receipt by the 
Syndicate of such vitimaiion of 
disalloivancc, such Ordinance should 
he void, 

04. Tliei'o aro a luultitudo of minor matters which cau 
bo regulatod by an oven siinplor and more expeditious form 
of onactinont. Those should bo covered by Regulations to be 
inado subject to tlie conditions of tlio Act, Statutes and Ordi- 
nances. Such matters includo, for example, the procedure 
to be observed at mootings of tlio several University bodies^ 
the quorum required at such meolings, tho procedure for the 
registration of graduates, tho forms to bo signed by candidates 
for oxamiiialions, and so forth. Statutes and Ordinances 
will also provide that many details shall bo prescribed by 
Regulations, For example, tho Ordinances prescribing tlio 
broad outlines of cuii)*S'‘S should provide tliat the detailed 
syllabuses of study shall bo tlioso given in Regulations made 
and approved by tlio Academic Council. 

By these moans tho process of governance will be Jightoii- 
ed and expedited. Caro should bo taken, Jiowovor, that 
no coitflict arises between tho Rogulntions and the Act, Statutes 
and Ordinances. AVo propos(» to impose this duty on the 
Syndicate, 

XLIV (a) The Authorities and Boards of the Uni- 
vcrsiitf should have the power to make 
Regidalions consistent loilh the Act, 
Statutes and Ordinances : 

(t) Defining the procedure to be observed 
at their meetings and tho nunihcr of 
members required to form a quorum ; 

(ii) Providing for all matters which by 
the Act, Statutes and Ordinances arc 
to be prescribed by the Regulations; 

(ui) Providing for all other matters sole- 
hf concerning such Authorities and 
Boards of ihc University and not 
provided for by ihc Act, Statutes 
and Ordinasiecs. 
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(b) Every Authority or Board of the University 

should mahe Bcgulatious providing for 
the giving of notice to the vwnhers of 
such Authority or Board of the dates 
of meetings and of the business to be 
conducted at meetings and for rccofding 
the proceedings of meetings ; 

(c) Every Bcgulation should be reported, as soon 

as made, to the Syndicate, ichich may 
direct the amendment of any Bcgulation 
so far as may he necessary in ordp" to 
. remove conjlict icilh other Begulations or 
icilh the Act, Statutes and Ordinances. 

65. Thougli wo propose a largo inoasuro of dovolation, 
extonsivo powers will still lesl \Yith tlio Senate, ospociall}' 
in respect to general policy and iinanco. 

Tho Senate should bo tho final antliority in financo. It 
should pass tho aununi budget, but should bo precluded 
from sanctioning additional oxpondituro not mcluded in tho 
budget. It should consider tho Annual Boport, and sliould 
be competent to discuss and pass resolutions on all matters 
concerning tUe University. The many and various subjects 
regulated by Statutes and Ordinances indicate that all im- 
portant matters of policy ^^ilI require to be discussed and 
approved by tlio Senate. 

Tho Senate should ho a widely representative body. It 
should include the inruinbeiils of important posts ex ojficio \ 
members of tho Legislature and represontatives of local bodies ; 
representatives of learned, professional and educational in- 
stitutions ; and representatives of registered graduates. Wo 
also recommend tlie inclusion of representatives of the 
leriitorial aristocracy of tlio province, who should ho en- 
couraged to take a more active interest in the Uni^'e^sity 
than heretofore. Tho Senate should mcludo tlie loading 
teachers of tho University and its coUnpet!. and the professors 
of tho University should bo given special representation. We 
have introduced the principle of institutional representation 
of colleges. !Mr. Seshadri is of opinion that all Principals 
of affiliated colleges should bo ex oj^cio Fellows. We w’ould 
accept this proposal, but for the fact that its acceptance in 
full would disturb the proper balance of the Senate. The 
right of nomination should rest with the Chancellor. 
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XLV. (o) The rnain Junctions oj the Senate should be 
to — 

(i) Malce or repeal Statutes, or to return 

them ^ to the Syndicate for reconsi- 
deration ; 

(ii) Consider Ordinances and, if judged 

inexpedient, to cancel them by a three- 
fifths majority of those voting ; 

(in') Consider and pass the annual budget, 
blit not to incur additional expendi- 
ditiirc not inclnded in the budget ; 
{iv) Consider and pass Resolutions on the 
Annual Report ; 

(v) Consider and pass Resolutions con- 
cerning the welfare of the University. 
Such Resolutions should be refer- 
red to the appropriate Authoriiws of 
the University, which should report 
to the Senate the action {if any) 
taken on those Regulations. 

(/)) The meetings of the Senate shotdd be regulat- 
ed as follows : 

(i) The Senate sJmdd on a date to be 
fixed by the Vice-Chancellor, meet 
once a year on an occasion to be 
called the Annual Meeting of the 
Senate ; 

{ii) The Vice-Chancellor may, whenever 
he fhinJes fit, and should upon a 
requisition in writing signed by not 
less than thirty members of the 
Senate, convene a special meeting 
of the Senate. 

(c) The Senate should consist of the following 
per.sons ; — 
ex officio Members : 

(i) The Chancellor ; 

(it) The Vice-Chancellor ; 

(in') The Chief Justice of the High Court 
of Lahore j 
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(ir) The Mifiifiters of fhr Piivjah Govern- 
ment ; 

(y) The President oj the Punjab Legisla- 
tive Council ; 

(vi) The Bishop of Lahore ; 

(vii) The Director of Public Instruction, 

Punjab ; 

(ii'tt) The Director of Public Instruction, 
North-]Vest Frontier Province ; 

{ix) The Chairman of the Board of Higher 
Secondary Education ; 

(x) The Deputy Directress of Public 
Instruction, Punjab ; 

Pepresentatives of Colleges : 

(t) The Principals of Incorporated, Pro- 
fessional, Women's and Consti- 
tuent Colleges ; 

(li) Five Principals of affiliated colleges 
to be elected from among their oion 
number, or by rotation ; 

(in) The Principal of KhaJsa College, 
Amritsar. 

Elected Members — 

(i) Five Members of the Punjab Legisla- 
tive Council ; 

(it) Representatives of the North-West 
Frontier Produce ; 

{Hi} Five members elected by the members 
of District Boards in the Punjab ; 

(I'y) One member elected by the Lahore 
Municipality ; 

(v) One member elected by the members 
of first class municipalities in the 
Punjab ; 

(yi) Four members elected by the land- 
owners' constituencies of the Punjab 
Legislative Council ; 
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(vii) Six members appointed bp educa- 
tional ^ or professional associations 
prescribed in this behalf by the 
Statutes ; 

(mil) Three women co-opted by the Senate ; 
(ix) Ttojnty-five members to he elected by the 
Registered Graduates ; 

(a:) Ten Professors of the University to he 
elected by them ; 

(xi) Four ** appointed" teachers to he 
elected by them ; 

(xii) Two ‘^recognised" teachers to be 
elected by them ; 

{xiii) Four members of the Board of Higher 
Secondary Education appointed by 
the Board of whem Uio shall be 
Principals of Higher Secondaip 
Schools. 

Nominated Members : 

(i) Forty members to be nominated by the 
Chancellor ; 

(it) Seven members to he nominated by 
Indian States situated within the 
jurisdiction of the University ; 

(d) The life of the Senate shoidd he renewed 
irieimially. 

Owing to the limitation of our scope, we have not made 
specific recommendations regarding the representation of 
areas outside the jurisdiction of the Punjab Government. 
We have retained the Director of Public Instruction, North- 
West Frontier Province, as an cx officio Follow, and also the 
Fellows nominated by the ruleis of Indian States. We 
have increased the number of the latter by one, in order 
to provide for the representation of Mnlerkotla State, on the 
ground that it maintains a college affiliated to the University. 
We cannot ignoie the claims of the North-West Frontier 
Province, but are precluded from making specific recom- 
mendations in regard to its representation. 

It should not bo obligatory on local bodies to elect moin- 
bors from among their own number, but their ropresontntivos 



incentive to progress, nor would Muslim graduates be encour- 
aged to associate themselves actively with the University by 
seeking registration. The registration fee should be lowered. 

Graduates of other universities, who are resident within 
the jurisdiction of the University, should have an opportunity 
of association with the University. 

XLVI.(a) For a period oj twelve years, or of four Irien^ 
nial elections, ten seats should he reserved 
for Muslim graduates, five seats for Sikh 
graduates and ten seats for graduates of 
other communities ; 

(b) The electorate should be common to all com- 

munities ; 

(c) ' Graduates of all recognised universities should 

have the right of registration ; 

(d) The registration fee should be a single pay- 

ment of five rupees ; 

(e) The rules in regard to qualification for re- 

gistration should remain as at present, but 
the period of standing required should he 
reduced from ten to three years. 

Only the categories of appointment should be defined in 
the 'Act ; details regarding the number of Fellows within 
each category and the posts of which the incumbents shall be 
ex officio Fellows, should be prescribed by Statute. This 
will ensure flexibility. 

66. The management of University administration arid 
finance should be the function of the Syndicate, which should 
possess executive authority ; but its capacity to interyerie 
in the details of academic administration should bo limited, 
while considerable executive powers should also bo vested 
in the Vice-Chancellor. The main duty of the Syndicate 
should bo to administer the finances of the University and, 
after eliciting the advice of the other bodies concerned, to 
frame a constructive policy of development and to co-ordi- 
nate all the activities of the University. 

In view of these fundamental functions, the Syndicate 
should not only be a representative body ; it should contain 
men of constructive capacity and of financial and adminis- 
tiativo experience. 'Wliilo reflecting^ the opinions of tlio Senate . 
and of the departments of teaching, it should include nominees 
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(i’m) after receiving a report from the Board 
of JUxdminahons {to he Sescrihed 
later) to appoint examiners and 
to define their duties and condi- 
tions of service by Begulalions 
prescribed for the purpose ; 

(vhi) to lay before Government a compre- 
hensive statement of all requests 
received for financial assistance 
from institutions associated with 
the Vmversiiy ; 

(ix) to administer any funds placed at the 
disposal of the University for 
■ ' specific purposes ; 

(a) to have power to acccqit transfer of any 
movable or immovable property on 
behalf of the University. 

(b) The Syndicate should consist of the foU 
' ' lowing persons : 

(i) The Vice-Chancellor (Chairman ) ; 

(ii) The Director of Public Instruction ; 

(iii) The Deans of the Faculties of Arts, 

Science, Oriental Learning, Law 
and Medicine ; 

(iv) The Dean of the Faculty of Agriculture, 

or the Dean of the Faculty of 
Engineering, appointed in ro- 
tation : 

(v) Six members elected by the Senate from 
among their own number ; 

(vi) Six members nominated by the Chan- 
cellor. 

67. The composition and method of constitution of (lie 
academic authorilies of a unkersitj- sliuuld differ e.S£entiallj- 
from those of its lay authoritieB. T\Tieroas tiio laj- bodic.s 
should bo largely elective and should leiircsent both irublic and 
academic opinion, the ncadoniie bodies should ho composed 
of experienced scholars and should ho largely ex officio, while 
the Vice-Chancellor, who is their head, should have consider- 
able power of nominating moinbors. 
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(it) to advise the Syndicate in all acade- 
mic affairs. 

(b) The Academic Council should consist oj — 

(i) The Vice-Chancellor (Chairman) ; 

(ii) Demis of Faculties ; 

(in) Heads of University Departments ; 

(t») The Principals of Incorporafeit 
Professional, Women's and 
Constituent colleges ; 

(b) Five Principals of affiliated colleges 
to be appointed from among 
their own number by rotation : 

(vi) The Principal of Khalsa College, 
Amritsar ; 

(Bti) Five “ appointed ” teachers elected 
from among their own num- 
ber ; 

(tx) Five persons possessing special know- 
ledge of the subjects of study 
represented in the Academic 
Council, nominated by the Vice- 
Chancellor. 

Many administrative duties should be impo.sed on the 
Academic Council, especially in regard to the recognition of 
individual teachers. It should therefore have the right of 
appointing committees, but a Standing Committee of (he 
Academic Council should be constituted by Statute. Though 
the Academic Council may from time to time delegate func- 
tions to this Committee, it should be mainly advisory. 

XLIX. A Standing Committee should be constituted 
consisting of the Vice-Chancellor (Chair- 
man), and six members of the Academic 
Council elected annually frem their cun 
number, uhich will carry out such duties as 
may be delegated to it from time to time by 
the Academic Couneil, and will make re- 
commendations to the Academio Council 
regarding the recognition of teachers. 

Cfi. One of our main objects in framing our recommenda- 
tions has been to fix definite responsibilities in certain Uni- 
versity bodies, and to prevent the frequent discussions and 
references between the several bodies of the University, 
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be empowered to nominate experts in the eubjeets included 
in a Faculty in a prescribed proportion of the total numbers 
in a Faculty ; the heads of certain professional colleges, such 
as the Principals of the Central Training College and of the 
Hailey College oi Commerce, should be included in the Faculty 
of Arts ; the Principals of Medical Colleges in the Faculty 
of Medicine, etc. ; the “ appointed ” teachers and the “ re- 
cognised ” teachers in each Faculty should be given a fixed 
proportion of seats. 

L. (a) There should be Faculties oj Arts, Science, 
Oriental Learning, Law, Medicine, Agricul- 
ture and Engineering and such other Facul- 
ties ns may from lime to time he jirescrihed 
hy Statute ; 

(h) The Academic Council should name the subjects 
to be included m each Faculty ; 

(c) The Dean of each Faculty should be elected 

annually by the members of the Faculty ; 

(d) A Faculty should discuss such matters as may 

be referred to it from time to time hy the 
Academic Council ; 

(c) A Faculty should consist of the following cate- 
gories of persons ; 

(i) The Oniversiiy Professors, Readers and 
Heads of Departments in all subjects in- 
cluded in the Faculty ; 

(ji) Ex officio members ; 

(jii) Representatives of “ recognised ” and “ ap- 
pointed ” teachers ; 

{iv] Experts nominated by the Vice-GhuuceUor. 

69. Boards of Studies should be appointed in subjects 
specified by tbe Academic Council. The functions of these 
Boards should he to recommend courses of study' in the 
appropriate .subjects ; to maintain a panel of oxainirtors ; and 
to advise tlio Academic Council in all matters relating to 
teaching and examination in their subjects. 

IJ. (a) Boards of -Studies .should he constituted in 
subjects spcdjicd by the Academic Council ; 

(b) The functions of a Board of Studies should 
he io — 

(t) make rccommendaiions io fhc Academte 
Council regarding courses of reading ayul 
syllabuses in the appropriate subjects ; 
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(li) mainfain a panel of examiners ; 

(tii) n/7uisc the Academic Council in matters con- 
cerning the teaching and examination oj 
the appropriate subjects ; 

(to) discuss such matters as may he referred to 
it from time to time by the Academic 
Council. 

(c) A Board of Studies should consist of — 

(t) The University Professor or Professors and 
Benders in the ajypropriate subject or, fail- 
ing such, the University Lecturer in charge 
of the subject, the senior University Pro- 
fessor to be Chairman ; 

(n*) A number not exceeding five of the appointed 
or recognised teachers in the subject selected 
from among such teachers by the Academic 
CoKifCi7 ; 

(Hi) Two experts to be nominated annually by 
the Vice-Chancellor. 

70. Provision should be made in the Act for the appoint- 
■nient of such Boards as may be constituted from time to time 
by Statute. But the cieation of certain Boards should be 
obligatory. We iccominend Boards of Finance, Appoint- 
ments, Examinations and Affiliated Colleges. 

71. We shall non* I onsidcr the office, powers and func- 
tions of the Vice-Chancellor. He will be the chief executive 
officer of the Universitj', Chairman of the Syndicate and Aca- 
demic Council and — in the absence of the Chancellor — of the 
Senate. He should be entitled to be present and to speak at 
any meeting of any constituted body of the University. He 
should bo responsible for the discipline of the University. 
Considerable executive powers should be vested in him as, 
for example, ho should be in control of the Universitj' Office 
and, subject to the rules of the Sjmdicate, should appoint the 
clerical and menial establishment of the Univoi'sity, and have 
power of dismissal, subject to the right of appeal to the 
Syndicate. The responsibility for ensuring that tlie condi- 
tions of the Act, Statutes and Ordinances are faithfull 3 ' 
obej’ed should rest uath him. He should have extensive 
powers of nomination and should use these powers to include 
suitable persons, wdio would be unlikely’ to be returned by 
election and also to provide that the legitimate interests of 
communities are duly represented. 
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In view of these large powers and responsibilities, the 
Vice-Chancellor should ho a salaried officer of the University, 
and should devote his whole lime to his work. He should 
not te directly aeseciated with any particular institution of 
the University. He should not he regarded as being associated 
with any particular party in the University, which is possible 
if he is subject to election or re-election. He should he 
ncminafed_ by the Chancellor, and should hold office for a 
sufficient time to enable him to impress his personality on 
the University, and should be eligible tor re-nomination. 

LTI. (a) Jite Viee-Chancellor shoitld he a fttU-iwie 
officer offcinUil lij the OianccXlcr and 
slictild 7, old (fficefer svc7i lam and snljeci 
to sticli eondttions as may he prescribed by 
the Slatvtcs ; 

' (b) The Chancellor should mahe such arrange- 

ments as he thinTiS fit on the occasion ofi a 
temporary vacancy in the office of the Vice- 
Chancellor ; 

(c) The main poiccrs and duties of the Vice- 
Chancellor shoidd he ns fellows : — 

(i) He should be the principal execniirc officer 
of the University, and, in the absence of 
the Chancellor, should jn-csidc at meet- 
ings of the Senate and any Conncalion 
of the University ; 

(ti) If should he his duty to ensure that the 
Jets, Statutes and Ordinances are faith- 
fully observed and as jar as possible that 
the legitimate interests of communities 
arc duly represented r 

(Hi) He should hare emergency pmeers, sub- 
ject to malciuy report of his action [if 
any) to the authority or verson who 
would othenvise hare dcall with the 
matter ; 

(iv) He shoidd give effect to the orders of the 
Syndicate regarding the appointment, 
dismissal or suspension of the officers and 
teachers of the Uuirersily ; 
ft) He should he in complete control of the 
Vnirersity Office and should hare, lac 
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‘power to appoint, dismiss or suspend 
any member of the clerical and mental 
establishment, subject to the right of 
appeal io the Syndicate in the case of 
dismissal ; 

(vi) He should exercise such other powers as 
. may be prescribed by the Statutes and 

Ordinances. 

72. We have recommended that the Vice-Chancellor 
should be the chief executive officer of the university. In 
consequence the Hcgislrar will necessarily have more 
limited authoritj’ under the proposed constitution, in accord- 
ance -with the principle adopted in flie more recently estab- 
lished universities in India. Ho will act under the direction 
of the Vice-Chancellor. 

The Registrar should be a full-time paid officer appointed 
by the Syndicate, and should exercise such powers and per- 
form such duties as luaj' be prescribed by Statutes and Ordi- 
nances ; but he should not be a member of any University 
Authoritj'. 

LIII. The following may be enumernted as among the 
Cities of the Registrar : 

(a) To be custodian of the records, common seal 
and such other property of the University 
as the Syndicate shall commit to his 
charge ; 

(t) 'To maintain the Register of graduates and 
students ; 

(c) To conduct the official correspondence of the 

University ; 

(d) To act as Secretary to the Senate, Syndicate, 

Academic Council and Board of Finance, 
and to such other bodies as may be pre- 
scribed ; to attend all meetings of these 
bodies and to heep the minutes thereof ; 

' (c) To arrange and coudnrt the examinations of 

the University ; 

(J) Under the direction of the Vice-Chancellor and 
the Board of Finance, io act os financial 
ojficcr of the University: to keep the 
accounts, io prepare the annual financial 
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, statement, and to prepare a periodical 

. reviev) of the financial position of the 

University and a statement of the financial 
policy of the University, -which should 
determine its further development ; 

(g) To issue all notices convening meetings of the 

Senate, Syndicate, Academic Council, 
Boards of Studies, Boards of Examiners 
and any committees appointed by these 
authoribes ; 

(h) To perform such other duties as may be pre- 

scribed from tune to tune by the Syndicate, 
and generally to render such assistance as 
may be desired by the Vice-Chancellor in the 
performance of his official functions. 

73. Mail}' ivitnossos have criticised very hostilely tlie 
present practice in appointing e.vamineis and salaried teach- 
ers of the University. 

We have concluded, after inipsligating various cases, that 
the present metliod of appointing vMiminers is open to grave 
objection. Adequate lists of competent examiners are rarelj’’ 
compiled, so that preference is often given to ]iersons who are 
in close touch with those who dispense this form of patronage. 
EfSoieney and experience are not always the criteria for 
appointment. It is diffieult to examine the validity of the 
complaints which have been made to us, hut the simple 
fact that they are made and believed by many refleels ad- 
versely upon the reputation of the Univeisity. The duty 
of recommending examiners for appointment should be 
removed from the extraneous inlliience of party ))olitics and 
should be vested in small special committees presided over 
by the Vice-Chancellor himself. Though only eoiniietent 
examiners should be ajipointed, every u-asonnblo jirocaution 
should bo taken that no paitieulai eouimumty or communi- 
ties feel aggrieved that their claims have nol leceived adequate 
consideration. 

LIV. (n) Lists of competent examiners should be Icepi 
by each Board of Studies concerned. 

(h) Examiners in each subject should be selecleil 
by a special Committee of Examinations 
consisting of — 

‘ (tj The Vice-Chancellor ; 
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(ji) The Head of the Depmtmcnt concerned ; 
(in) One other nicmher of the Board of Studies 
concerned ; 

(if) Two members nominated by the Vice- 
Chancellor^ who possess competence ani 
exjicrience in the subject ; 

(c) The lists of persons thus recommended should 

be forwarded to the Syndicate, who should 
make the final appointments ; 

(d) Casual vacancies should he filled by the Vice- 

Chancellor with the afiuice of the Head of 
the Department concerned. 

AVe are completely convinced of the necessity of preserv- 
teaching appointments from partisan influence. 

LV. (i) For the purpose of appointment to all teaching 
posts which have University status a Com- 
mittee of Appointments should be created, 
and no person should be appointed by the 
Syndicate to any such post, unless he has 
been recommended by the Committee ; 

(ii) The Committee of Appointments should consist 
of the following persons : 

(a) (i) The Vice-Chancellor, who should be 

Chairman ; 

(ii) One person to be nominated by the 
Academic Council from among its 
own members ; 

(lit) One Syndic (ni addition to the Vice' 
Chancellor) to he nominated by the 
Syndicate ; 

(io) Two persons to be nominated by the 
Chancellor. 

‘b) Fo) uppointment of a Uinicrsity Pro- 
lu addition to the persons de- 
fined in («) above, three experts from 
beyond the Pioviuce, nominated by the 
Syndicate. 

Por appointment to a post in which a 
college is concerned, two persons nomi- 
nated by the governing authority of 
that college. 
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In the ease of appointment to a University 
Professorship the post should gener- 
ally be advertised and applications 
should he invited from abroad, as well 
as from hidia. In every such case an 
Advisory Committee in England should 
be appointed by the Syndicate, and the 
recommendations of this external Ad- 
iisoty Committee should be considered 
by the Committee of Appointments be- 
fore making their recommendation to 
the Syndicate. 

In our opinion it is essential for the preservation of stand- 
ards of scholarship and leaching in the Universily that the 
field of selection for all chairs should be as wide as possible, 
and that advice concerning the qualifications of applicants 
for such chairs should be received from persons of acknow- 
ledged eminence, beyond, as well as within, India. We con- 
sider that, while fandiiarity with local conditions is necessary 
in the case of a large proportion of the Universitj' Professors, 
and the claims of applicants belonging to this Province should 
(as they no doubt will) be sympathetically e.xamined by the 
Committee of Appointments, any tendency to a narrow pro- 
vincialisation of the University Professoriate should be avoid- 
ed, and that, moreover, the presence of a certain proportion 
of Professors from abroad will assist valuably to maintain 
conformity with international standards and practices. 

(um) The Financial Administration of the University. 

74. The note of the financial system of the University by 
Mr. J. D. Penny, I.C.S., slions that there is no serious defect 
in the financial administration of the University. Ho has 
discovered no irregularities calcutated to di-sturb jiublic con- 
fidenco, or to cause mistrust in the University itmchino of the 
future. Ho has, however, made several valuable suggo.q- 
lions, the acceptance of which will improve its financial ad- 
ministration. 

75. Two general changes are advisable : (i) the finances 

of the University sliould bo placed under the (liroction of a 
Board more complete!}' representative of tbo Authorities 
affected ; (ft) the general financial position of the University 
should ho regularly reviewed ; all con.sidcrablo proposals 
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rompreliensivo policy, which ehoiitd bo ombodiocl periodically 
in a carefully formulated statement. 

LVI, (a) yi Board oj Finance should be appointed xoith 
the following functions : 

(i) To examine the annual budget and to 

advise the Syndicate thereon; 

(ii) To make recommendations to the Syndicate 

on all matters relating to the finance of 
the University ; 

(in') To examine every proposal of new gx- 
jwnditure involving a sum of money ex- 
cceding Bs. 8,000 ; and to advise the 
Syndicate thereon ; 

(tp) Periodically to review the financial posi- 
tion ; 

(r) Generally to devise jneansfor the improve- 
ment of the financial position of the Uni- 
versity ; 

(vi) To expend sums of money voted by the 
appropriate authority; and to sanction 
proposals of neio expenditure involving a 
sum not exceeding its. 1,000. 

(6) The Board should consist of — 

(i) The Vice-Chancellor, who should he Chair- 

man ; 

(ii) Three Fellows, who are not Syndics, to he 

elected by the Senate; 

(iii) Two Syndics {in addition to the Vice- 

Chancellor) appointed by the Syndi- 
cate; 

(id) One expert nominatedby the Vice-Chancel- 
lor. The Beqistrar should act as Sec- 
retary to the Board. 

It should be the duty of the Kegistrar to prepare all cases 
lor submission to the Board, and to point out their financial 
and administrative implications. This is of great import- 
ance, as the Board cannot be expected to function satisfac- 
torily without such assistance. 

76. We also endorse the following suggestions made by 
our Financial Adviser : 
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LVII. {a) .Mora. aifcniio7i sho7iJd he give^i io ^natters- 
specially pertaiimig to “ higher a^idit ” 
w? the annual audit of accounts by Gov- 
ernmenU and the auditor should satisfy 
hwiself that the financial co7idition of the 
University is sound. 

(b) There should he concurrent audit by auditors 

appointed by the University, %oiih pay^ 
nient, if 7iecessary, of a higher honorarium 
than at present. 

(c) The annual statement of investments should 

he clearly presented, a distinction being 
made between (i) temporary investments of 
amounts shortly io be disbursed, and (if) 
more permanent investments which may 
he accumulated as endowments or re- 
serves. 

id) t \c annual budget -datcmient should he ac- 
(onpanied by the explanatory note pre- 
pat cd by the Registrar. It should not 
merely summarise iho financial position 
and explain the proposals for the en- 
suing year, but also explain the financial 
policy of the University in general. 

(e) Income and expenditure should he shown 
under sanctioned budget heads in the 
accounts kept by the University, and it 
should not be necessary for the auditors 
io make changes in classification and 
work out ihcxr totals. 

{ f) I here should he a sejmmtc head of account 
for expenditure on buildings and their 
equipment. 

'I he budget .should be moie carefully framed, 
and habitual undcrcsiimaling of reedpis 
and overestimating of expenditure should 
be avoided. The revised budget, which is 
usually presented io the Senate toward the 
end of the financial year, slioidd also he 
made more accurate by a dose examhialion 
of the actual progress of income and cx‘ 
penditurc. 
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{h) The present procedure should be folloiced re- 
garding the preparation and presentation 
of the hudgetf except that the Board of 
finance should he dejinitchj responsible 
for the preparation of the budget and its 
subinisston to the Syndicate, which should 
^ fortcard it to the Senate for final sanction. 

(t) On the analogy of British parliamentary 
practice, members of the Senate should 
nol have power to increase budget 
provision in the course of discussion on 
the budget 

(j) The prescyit anomaly of the power enjoyed 

by the Board of ylccounts to sanction new 
items of expenditure up to a certain 
amount, while the Syndicate has no such 
power, should be removed. 

(k) Noting on files relating to expenditure should 

be more informative and should not con- 
sist merely of reports of proceedings. 

(l) If the Syndicate has the power of sanctioning 

not merely re-appropriations, but also new 
items of expenditure below a certain 
amount, specific authority should he 
provided. 

(m) It should be the duty of the Board of Finance 

to examine as completely as possible the 
implications of all new proposals. 

(n) So far as possible, consideration of new 

proposals of expenditure after the budget 
is sanctioned shmdd be deferred till the 
latter half of the financial year. Such 
proposals should be formulated together 
and not piece-meal. There should be 
frequent meetings of the Board of Fin- 
ance, 

(ix) The Finances of the University. 

77. We have already indicated the perennial financial 
predicament of the University. It is fundamental that 
its position should not be further -weakened. 

We have proposed that the Intermediate classes should 
ho removed from the jurisdiction of the University, which 
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HOW receives from the Intermediate and Matriculation examina- 
tions a comparatively large revenue, which is necessary 
for the maintenance of its essential functions. Unless 
an equivalent is guaranteed to the University, it will bo 
unable to fulfil its legitimate financial needs. (A special 
Government grant to the University ivill be necessary in the 
year of transition). 

LVin. An annual sum equivalent to the net receipts 
from the Matriculation and Intermediate 
examinations should he assured to the 
University by means of a special statutory 
grant, or by such other means as nmy be 
considered desirable, provided thatjt is the 
most effective guarantee of its permanence. 

78. Apart from examination fees, the University is 
dependent almost entirely on Government grants, which 
Iiave recently been reduced below the safety line. The 
University is therefore imable to make plans for the future, 
owing to the possibility of further reductions. Make-shift 
measures unfortunately lead to extravagance ; a well-devised 
policy alone is conducive to real economy. 

LIX, The annual Government grant to the University 
should be made statutory and should extend 
over a considerable period of years. 

79. It is difficult to compare Government subventions 
to universities in other provinces ivith those of the Punjab 
Government to this University, because of differences in 
conditions. In some provinces these subventions are direct 
grants to unitary universities ; in the Punjab they ore mainly 
made indirectly by the maintenance of Government colleges. 
As a result of our proposals expenditure on Government 
institutions should bo of greater benefit to the University, 
because the staffs of these institutions would then be working 
in accordance with a well-concerted plan of co-operation. , 
Government College, Lahore, at least should become an 
integral part of the Univonsity. But after making all 
possible allowances, we .aro of opinion that the University 
receives insufficient assistance from Government. 

Wo retrain from specifying a precise sum to bo provided 
bv the statutory grant which wo have proposed ; but its 
dolorminat'on should not bo based on subventions made 
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<lnrinf: rfK'piit vp.ir of rotmiclimnn!. On Iho eontrnry, 
it fliouM inrlndn for Fovpral piircp«*ivp ycnra n con^idomble 
5nm in of tho iinniwUMo nml<< of Hm Univcrailiy, 

dcfinit<'ly rnr*mr\rkp<l lo nr«»vido nii l^Hlowiiipnt Fund, with 
Iho proviejnn lint llio bnivorKily }«hnjild ro'f'^rvo n portion 
of it’* rovomio^ from nilnr potin'M for llm PAinn pnrpo^o. Tho 
fdirdm^nt of iIm pr.iolico should rrsnlt cvonttialJy in n 
univrmty far losi* <lppondonl on nnvoninionl sjihvcnliong 
thin it now is. 

Tho pxlont of ro-np(?ritioii whioli (iovnmmonl Collcjto 
would ho nhlo In ofTor ns a oonsliltionl rollopo would bo 
An Appronihln factor. Tho rlosor po*oporalion hotwoon 
a1) constituent coltop-s would infvilahly result in further 
oMnoniy. l*<*r oxainplo, Iho Universit}* Bhotild ho roliovcd 
lh*'ro1iy of tho noc.wsity of founding a nunibor of ProfossnriAl 
Chairs, ^^hich would othorwi«o havn boon osgontinl. 

Tijo University would noo<l first lo nogotiato with its 
conslituonl cnllog.'S nnd to fonnulnlo a dofmito policy of pro- 
press. It would Ihon ho in n position to indicate lo Govern- 
mcnl lh<* additions to tho minimum slatulori* grant which 
would he renuired. Tlie amount might bo considerable, 
hut it would Im much less than that which is now dissipated 
in tho undisciplined and wasteful practice of reduplicating 
iiighor educ.ition in a congeries of closely situated but solf- 
oenfred colleges in Lahore. 

(x) The Fitiaucia} implications ot our proposals. 

SO. A prominent and most distressing feature of educa- 
tional systems in India is llieir waste and inoffoctivonoss. 
Our rocommoudations liavo been guided by an ardent desire 
for economy. 13ut wise economy implies the rationalisation 
of a sj’Btom nnd is vitally’ dilToront from unintelligent re- 
trenchment, which merely aggravates extravagance. For 
example, rolronclimont in direction and inspection is short- 
sighted disparngomont of ofllcioncy, and therefore of economy’. 
A woll'dirocli'd policy’ carried out in every* detail by’ offcctivo 
and competent ugoncies is imporativo. 

81. At every stage voiy many boy’s and girls are now 
receiving education, for w’bich they’ are not fitted. The 
Iiigh classes in schools are over-crowded by’ pupils who have 
no bent for literary’ education, and are merely wasting their 
timo and public money. Colleges are overcrowded by 

aa2 
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HOW reoeivea Jrom the Intermediate and Matriculation examina- 
tiona a comparatively large revenue, whicli ia necesaary 
for the maintenance of its eaaential funotiona. Unless 
an equivalent is guaranteed to the University, it will be 
unable to fulfil its legitimate financial needs. (A special 
Government grant to the University will be necessary in the 
year of transition). 

LVIII. An annual sum equivalent to the net receipts 
from the Matriculation and Intermediate 
examinations should he assured to the 
University by means of a special statutory 
grant, or by such other means as may be 
considered desirable, provided thatjt is the 
most effective guarantee of its permanence. 

78. Apart from examination fees, the University is 
dependent almost entirely on Government grants, which 
have recently been reduced below the safety line. The 
University is therefore unable to make plans for the future, 
owing to the possibility of further reductions. Make-shift 
measures unfortunately lead to extravagance ; a well-devised 
policy alone is conducive to real economy. 

LIX. The annual Government grant to the University 
should he made statutory and should extend 
over a considerable period of years. 

79. It is difficult to compare Government subventions 
to universities in other provinces with those of the Punjab 
Government to tliis University, because of differences in 
conditions. In some provinces these subventions are direct 
grants to unitary universities ; in the Punjab thqy are mainly 
made indirectly by the maintenance of Government colleges. 
As a result of our proposals expenditure on Government 
institutions should bo of greater benefit to the University, 
because the staffs of these institutions would then bo working 
in accordance with a well-concerted plan of co-operation. , 
Govornraont College, Lahore, at least should become an 
integral part of the University. But after making all 
possible allowances, wo are of opinion that the University 
receives insufficient assistance from Government. 

Wo retrain from specifying a precise cum to bo provided 
bv the statutory grant which wo Iiavo proposed ; but its 
delcrminat'on should not bo based on subventions made 
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■during recent year- of rotronchraent. On the contrary, 
it should include for several successive years a considerable 
5um in excess of the immodiato needs of the University, 
definitely oar-marked to provide an Endowment Fund, with 
the pronsion that the University should reserve n portion 
of its revenues from other sources for the same purpose. The 
fulfilment of th.s practice should result eventually in a 
university far less dependent on Government subventions 
than it now is. 

The extent of co-operation which Govornraont College 
would bo able to offer ns a constituent college would be 
an appreciable factor. The closer co-operation between 
all constituent colleges would inevitably result in further 
economy. For example, tlio University should bo relieved 
thereby of the necessity of founding a number of Professorial 
•Chairs,. which would otherwise ha\'o been essential. 

The University would need first to negotiate with its 
■constituent colleges and to formulate a definite policy of pro- 
cess, It would then bo in a position to indicate to Govern- 
ment the additions to the minimum statutory grant which 
would bo rociuircd. The amount miglit be considerable, 
hut it would bo much less than that wliich is now dissipated 
in the undisciplined and wasteful practice of redupbcafcing 
higher education in a congeries of closely situated but self- 
centred colleges in Lahore. 

(ir) The Financial impUcalions ot our proposals. 

80. A prominent and most distressing feature of educa- 
tional systems in India is their waste and ineffectiveness. 
Our recommendations have been guided by an ardent desire 
for economy. But wise economy implies the rationalisation 
of a system and is vitally different from unintelligent re- 
trenchment, which merely aggravates extravagance. For 
example, retrenchment in direction and inspection is short- 
sighted disparagement of efficiency, and therefore of economy. 
A well-directed policy carried out in every detail by effective 
and competent agencies is imperative, 

81- At every stage very many boys and girls are now 
receiving education, for which they are not fitted. The 
high classes in schools are over-crowded by pupils who have 
no bent for literary education, and are merely wasting their 
time and public money. Colleges are overcrowded by 
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incompetent students, on ■whom e.xpenditure of money 
intended for university education is ivasted. The advance 
■of higher education is being reckoned bj' an uncritical count of 
beads, as if an Hite can be created by mob methods ! 

Many pupils now seek to attain their modest educational 
aim by attending for a year or more a grade of school higher 
than they wish, because the proper grade has not supplied 
it. Many thousands of boys try' to complete their primary 
education in middle scliools ; many try' to achieve literary 
education in the high departments of secondary schools, and 
often linger there until they are nineteen or twenty years of 
age ; many' try to complete their higher secondary education 
in colleges of the University. Very' many pupils at each 
of these levels fail in the attempt, and this disquieting pro- 
portion of failures is a plain criterion of the ill-adaptation, 
and therefore extravagance of the prevailing system. 

To remedy these defects, we have proposed a remodelling 
of the system of school education, in order to establish 
definite grades, each with a carefully' derised scope and aim. 
Great economy' would inevitably' result from such re-organisa- 
tion. 

The shorteniug of the .anglo-vernacular course should 
ensiure far more effective expenditure of public funds than at 
present. Honey now spent (only loo often wasted) on the 
literary education of elderly boys in the high classes of schools 
should be diverted to finance vocational education, which is 
urgently needed. Jfany of the pupils would become an 
asset rather than a burden to the Province, it they receive 
a good practical training in place of the literary education 
winch tho.v now receive. Boys whoso bent lies in litoraiy 
education would bo much better proWdod for in the higher 
secondary schools which we have proposed. 

The use of the vernacular medium throughout the 
socondarv course would also conduce to economy, ns the 
present necessity of ro-Ioarning much of the school work 
through the medium of English in Class IX would bo 
obviated. In these improved circumstances pupils should 
be able to complete the secondary course without continuing 
their studies in a higher grade. 

82. The cost of the liigher secondary' schools which wo 
hove proposed may appear considerable, since some forty 
of these institutions Mill bo requited; but the alternative is 
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the continuanoe of the present wasteful and ineffective 
•system of providing school education, largely in the metro- 
polis, for veiy many pupils every year from the mufassal.’ 
The instniction of these boys in large and unwieldy lecture 
classes in Lahore may seem at first sight cheap, and no 
•doubt assists colleges temporarily to meet their expenditure 
on d^ree classes ; but it is not an economy to the Punjab 
for its rising generation to receive its schooling in this most 
unsatisfactory manner. It is in reality an expensive form of 
education. 

The high cost of providing the unsatisfactory Inter- 
mediatb instruction wliich is now given in Lahore is insuifi- 
ciently realised. Past expenditure on hostel and class- 
room accommodation for mufassal boys now reading in Lahore 
colleges must have been very great, but the buildings are 
already inadequate. ^luch ad^tional expenditure is there- 
fore required, assuming that the necessary' sites for these 
-extensions to buildings can be found in Lahore. If our 
policy had been adopted fifteen or even ten years ago, much 
money would have been saved. The new institutions could 
have been provided in the mufassal, and the large balance 
could have been spent on other educational purposes. A 
similar situation confronts the Punjab to-day, and the 
question again arises, though in a much more acute form, 
whether higher secondary education for large numbers of 
mufassal pupils should be provided in Lahore. Wo therefore 
justify our proposals on the grounds of economy bocaiiso 
of efficiency. (It is unthinkable that large numbers of boys 
should be drafted every year from the much smaller country 
of England to the city of London in order to receive school 
education. In practice many parents living in London 
prefer to send their children away from their homos to school 
in country places.) Wliy does this extravagant practice 
still obtain in the Punjab ? 

The actual cost of our more economical alternative \7ill 
he oven loss than might appear at first sight. The Punjab 
is fortunate in possessing already a large number of institu- 
tions which could easily bo used as higher secondary schools. 
The Director of Public Instruction and others have ob3er\’ed 
that the present Intermediate colleges are available, and that 
' ” * ■* ’ ' ' * ’ 1 made available 

10 latter iristi- 
. * ' to the province 
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than they now do. Additional science accommodation 
and equipment can be provided on a less expensive scale- 
than has been done in the Government Intermediate col- 
leges. 

If these new institutions are wisely distributed through 
the Province, the recurring cost need not be great, If 
uimecessary competition is eliminated and indiscriminate 
migration of school-boys to Lahore is checked, and if the 
staffs are wisely selected, each of the new institutions should 
have its full complement ot pupils, and should be within 
comparatively easy reach of being self-supporting. In 
any case, the present anomaly, that Intermediate classes 
are full to overflowing in Lahore, while good institutions 
are only half-full in the mufassal, should be obviated by 
the acceptance of om- proposals. 

■^^e also justify our proposals for a bold mujassal policy 
of development at the degree stage on the score of economy 
as well as of efficiency. The Punjab already possesses some 
fine and promising colleges in the mufassal. The develop- 
ment of the better of these colleges should be infinitely less 
expensive than the extension of Lahore colleges. 

83. Out proposals regarding constituent colleges in 
Lahore vill ensure further economy. At present, in the 
absence of control, the waste of money and effort is verj 
great, while the results are extremely unsatisfactory. If 
the Punjab is to enjoy an efficient system of university 
education at reasonable cost, consen ation of effort is impera- 
tive. With the removal of the Intermediate classes, the 
University and the Lahore colleges will have a unique 
opportunity of reviewing their resources and ot using them 
to their utmost capacity ; but all ccncemed must bo prepared 
to combine flieir activities and to eJimjn.ito waste. 

The Punjab is now receiving by no means lull value lor 
its money. Government is in an unenviable position. 
Improvements in Government College, Lahore, are long 
overdue and will have to be carried out. Even greater improve- 
ments are required in the privately managed colleges, lor 
which liberal grauts-in-nid will have to bo given. At the 
snino time the University must continue to build up an 
efficient Professoriate. Tlio establishment of Chairs in 
English and Physics, in particular, is urgently required 
and many other posts of XJniverfity status must bo created. 
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n tho sharp distinction bettccen University and college teaching 
is continued, tlio new University posts will probably dupli- 
cate similar posts in Govommont College and other colleges, 
some o! which receive annual grants from Government. 
Tho only hope ot economical progress lies in vesting the 
University with such control that, in co-operation with its 
constituent colleges, it can make good use of its total re- 
sources, In anj* case, large additional expenditure must be 
incurred. It is for decision whether that expenditure 
shall be in accordance \nth a well-devised policy of co-opera- 
tion, or whether it is to be frittered away in spasmodic and 
ill-regulated doles. 

84. The extensive use (or ahusc) of University examina- 
tions as qualifications jor admission to Goveniment service, 
even in clerical and minor posts, is also an extravagance, 
ilany students attend degree classes merely in order to 
qualify themselves for tho lower ranks of Government service. 
The better plan would be to provide clerical and commercial 
classes in the higher secondary schools which we have 
proposed. Tlio saving of money would be considerable, and 
the training of clerks w'ould be more effective. 

85. The decision at issue is whether future advancement 
is to be along present lines, or in accordance w'ith our pro- 
posals. Apart from tho question of efficiency, the Punjab 
cannot afford to continue, certainly not to expand, the present 
system. 

8G. We have had occasion often in this report to 
comment upon one of the gravest defects in the present system 
of the Universitj”, namely, its lack of organic unity. We have 
resorted to various metaphors, describing it sometimes as 
‘‘ inorganic ”, or invertebrate ” ; at other times observing 
upon the existence in its structure of watertight compart- 
ments ” and formidable ** barriers ” which separate its com- 
ponent parts, and upon the essential need for a policy 
and method of ‘‘ integration We would here sum up one 
of the strongest convictions which we have reached in this 
enquiry, that is, the imperative need to rationalise the structure 
and administrative machinery of the University, to unify its 
purposes and to co-ordinate its teaching resources. 

Incoherence, separatism, overlapping of authorities and 
functions, with their inevitable consequences in the opposi- 
tion of ‘‘ interests ” and the friction of competitors within 
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the eame^ sphere ; these are fundamental causes of extrava^~ 
■ance and inef[i(nency ^ which, if allowed to continue and develop 
unchecked, will tend to reduce the University to futility. 
Instead of a real corporation, it will become an ever looser 
eonfederation, as its unifying disciplinary sanctions are 
progressively undermined. 

On the administrative side we have proposed the effective 
representation of all the component elements — including those 
•of the mufassal — in the controlling authorities, and the endow- 
ment of these authorities with co-ordinated powers and real 
sanctions. 

On the academic side, we have similarly proposed a 
■systematic mobilisation of teaching resources in order to remove 
barriers, which hinder elasticity and produce either duplica- 
tion or lacuncD in teaching. 

(i) Within the Urriversity in the narrow sense, we suggest 
strongly the necessity for close organic grouping. For 
example : The Department of Physics should be developed 
by the appointment of a University Professor, and this De- 
partment should be effectively co-ordinated with those of 
Mathematics and Ohenustiy. Another gronp of depart- 
ments of social studies should be organised. There are 
points of contact between H’story, Economics, Political 
Science, Const’tutional Law and Jurisprudence. Dor example, 
teaclring in Economics, Political Science or Economic 
History, which is required in several related Departments, 
should bo provided from one source common to them 
all and the time-table and teaching arrangements should 
be devised co-operatively. Similarly, the academio sub- 
jects proper to tiro Law College, which impinge upon 
those of tho Faculty of Arts, should be developed in common 
•with them and made available to all. In tlu's group of 
subiects aro included Constitutional History and Law, 
Junsprudenco and Political Science, International Law and 
Eolations. Tho barriers botwoon them should bo broken 
down and tlio teaching resources and arrangements rationally 
co-ordinated. 

(jtj In the relations belicecn the VniversUy departments 
and the Lahore colleges, obstacles should be removed, touching 
resources clossifiod and co-ordinated, and timo-tablos ad- 
justed and controlled, in order to eliminate unnecessary 
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welcomed us as associates in the cause of education, and have 
discussed their problems with engaging frankness. A large 
number of persons, including Secretaries of Associations, have 
written valuable replies to our questionaire ; and many 
persons, including spokesmen of Delegations, have responded 
to our invitation to give oral evidence. We appreciate the 
candour with which they have expressed their opinions. The 
Government Press has rendered valuable help in the printing 
of our report. 

We appreciate most keenly the valuable assistance, which 
has been rendered by our Secretary, Mr. J. P. Bruce, Professor 
of History, Punjab University, and we are deeply grateful 
to the University for having placed his services at our dis- 
posal. 

We are also grateful to our Assistant Secretary, Mr. 
S. M. Sharif, for the work which he has done on our behalf, 
especially in making arrangements for our tours "and in 
supervising the office. We also record our thanks to M. 
Muhammad Eafiq, Head Clerk, and to members of the 
office staff, who have carried out the immense amount of 
work, which has been imposed upon them, often in difficult 
and inconvenient circumstances. 

88. We shall be amply rewarded if we can feel that we 
have done just a little to assist the Government and the 
University of the Punjab in the task which lies before them. 
This task will be no easy one. The work of reconstructing a 
University is many-sided. No single aspect can be isolated 
from the others ; all aspects must be regarded as ono and 
undivided. 

Our hope is that our work will bo judged as a whole, 
and not by isolated recoininondations. 

89. Tho Punjab is suffering from the wraugUnga of 
communal discord, but these may bo only tho birth-pangs 
of a great nation. Wo realise tho delicacy of tho present 
situation, but wo have not shrunk from anxious consideration 
of this distressing phenomenon. Probloins such as these 
cannot bo decided by theory ulono ; practical difficulties 
must also bo taken into account. Wo have striven from tho 
outset to iircservo strict impartiality, and to propoao oven- 
handud jnstico to all. Wo hnvo made it our endeavour 
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to suggest ample opportunitios for all sections of the com- 
munity to unite in the common task of building up a great 
University. 

G. ANDEESON, (Chairman). 

A. C. WOOLNBE-1 
*A. YUSUP ALI, 

P. SESHADBI, [Members. 
BUTA SINGH, I 
tA. F. EAHMAN, J 

J. F. BEUOE, Secretary. 

S. M. SHAEIF, Assistant Secretary. 

' Lahore, ISth March, 1933 . 

*Sigoed aubject to the appended note, vhieh ia pmted on page 381 — 387. 
fMr. A. F* Kabman, ttIio «-ag not prosent at the tune of aigoatore, anthoriicd tho 
l«eretar 7 to eign the report on bia behalf, eubjeet to tbe tema of the note, vbicb 
. U pruted oo pago 380. 
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Note by Mr. A. F. Rahman. 

I am in agreement \vith my colleaguea, subject to the 
following reservations. 

. I am of opinion that the Muslim demand for an ade- 
quate share of representation in the lay bodies of the Univer- 
sity is essentially just, and I am fortified in this view by the 
recommendations of the Calcutta- University Commission. 
I feel that in the present condition of India, and particularly 
of the Punjab, communal representation is necessary. I 
therefore recommend that — 

(a) In the Senate : 

(i) half the number of representatives to be elect- 
ed by the registered graduates should be 
Muslims, elected by Muslim registered 
graduates ; 

(ii) in appointing persons as members of the Senate 
the Chancellor should ssoure that 
as far as possible 50 per cent, of the non- 
European members shall be Muslims. 

For this purpose, the number of nominated members 
should, if necessary, be increased. 

{b) In order to secure adequate Muslim representation 
on the Syndicate— 

(i) half the number of representatives to bo elect* 

ed by the Senate should be Muslims ; 

(ii) in appointing persons as members of the Syndi - 

cate the Chancellor should secure that as 
far as possible 50 per cent, of the non- 
European members shall bo Muslims. 

I recommend that the Chairman and Committee of Ap- 
pointments should be appointed by the Chancellor, and that 
half tho number of non-European members should bo 
Muslims. I suggest a committee of five to seven members. 


A. F. RAHMAN. 
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Note by Mr. A. Yusuf Ali. 

^Vllilo agreeing with tliia Beport in general terms, I wish 
also to reiterate the opinion expressed by Mr. Eahman in 
his separate note in respect of the proportions of communal 
representation on the Senate and Syndicate. But I would 
extend tliis principle to the chief academic bodies of the 
'University, particularly the Academic Council. 

It is difficult to make an accurate forecast as to the com- 
munal composition of the Senate in the proposed scheme. 
But there should be a guarantee for Muslims of at least 50- 
per cent, of the Indian Fellows. This might be obtained 
by prescribing a sufficient number of nominations by the 
Chancellor and by enjoining upon liini the necessity of acMev- 
ing this proportion. j\rusTiin witnesses have insisted on the- 
necessit}' of separate communal electorates, and will not be 
satisfied with joint electorates witli reser\’ed seats. I agree 
with them. But to those who do not w'ant separate communal 
representation, I would offer the following kind of scheme as 
an alternative. The whole Senate might be divided into three 
parts : cx officio Fellows, elected Fellows and nominated 
Fellows. For the ex officio Fellows I would substantially 
accept the proposals of the Beport, with slight modification 
in figures, as follows : 

(i) Ex officio : 

Holders of offices categories (i) to (x) . , 13 

Principals of Incorporated, Professional, 

Women’s and Constituent Colleges, 

about , . . . . . 14 

Eepresentatives of the States . . 7 

Total . . 34 

The Elected Members I would divide into two classes ; 
(i) those representing academic interests, and (ti) those re- 
presenting public interests, giving each class 35 representa- 
tives, thus : 

(li) Elected: Academic — 

(а) Professors and Teachers .. 20 

(б) Eegistered Graduates (including two 

women) .. ,, ..15 


Total 


85 
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(iii) Elected : Non-aeademic, representini/ 
public interests — 


(a) Legislative Council 

.. 14 

(6) District Boards 

.. 11 

(c) First Class Municipalities 

.. 7 

Total 

.. 35 


(iv) Fellows nominated by the Chancellor 

to be fixed (say 60) 

It should be provided that these nou-academio bodies 
need not necessarily elect their own members to the Univer- 
sity Senate. The qualification for Fellows to be elected by 
them should be that they should bo graduates of at least ten 
years’ standing. This -will ensure the return of members of 
mature academic outlook. With regard to nominations, 
there should be a definite provision that they should achieve 
in the final result the proportion which I have mentioned. 

I am similarly doubtful whether an adequate number of 
■Muslims ivill be included in the Syndicate according to the 
proposed scheme. For this reason I would insist on the 
necessity of allowing to the Chancellor a sufficient number of 
nominations, with the injunction that these nominations 
should be used in order to ensure that 50 per cent, of the 
Indian members should be Muslims. 

I am equally emphatic that a similar just proportion of 
Muslima should be present on the Academic Council, in order 
that the views of the Muslims shall prevail to the reasonable 
extent which is denied it in the existing practice. In the pro- 
posed scheme the paucity of Muslim representation is even 
more marked, because of the greater importance which the 
proposals of tliis Beport give to the Academic Council. In 
case sufficient representation of Muslims is not secured by 
the proposed method of election, I wish to insist that this 
defect shall bo rectified by nomination. 

I wish it clearly to bo understood that adequate Muslim 
representation is not in my view merely a question of 
“ loaves and fishes.” The Muslims have an important con- 
tribution to make to the cultural and educational devolop- 
meiit of the Ihovince. They have a right to demand that 
they shall not bo excluded from a position in which they can 
olTectivoIy inake such a contribution. They cannot see why 
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it should bo all right that minority communities should 
obtain and rotaiii control, while it is all wrong that the 
majority community should claim its rightful «Iiaro in the 
cultural service of tho Punjab. Nor does any question of 
class domination arise, when the majoiity community claim 
only a 50 por cent, proportion exclusive of tho independent 
European and American vote, which 13 considerable. 

I agree with Mr. Bahman that tlio Board of Appoint- 
ments should be nominated by the Chancellor, but I advo- 
cate a small body, vir,, the Vice-Chancellor, with two 
jiominees of the Chancellor. This will be a standing body, 
but for each specific appointment two expert assessors should 
be nominated. 

With regard to Prefessoiial appointments I advocate 
that foreign advertisements, with their concomitant foreign 
advisory committees, should be exceptional and not the 
general rule. 

I agree that the University should obtain more effective 
control over the colleges, but I am doubtful whetlier this 
will be achieved most easily and harmonioasly by the doc- 
irinairc scheme of Constituent Colleges embodied in the 
Beport. The cliange seems to me inconsistent with the 
general principle of college autonomy, and will i think nullify 
tho intentions of the Beport. Pcs/iwa lenie. In the case 
of the appointment of college teachers wno are to bo recog- 
nised by the University, I am of opinion that the University 
should possess oniy a consultative function. I am confirmed 
in this opinion by the oral evidence of Dr. Lucas ; 

“ Such reconstruction o£ the University as I consider essential 
is very remote and may bo left out of consideration. In 
view of realities , I do not favour any control over appoint- 
ments within a college. The University is freo to recog- 
nise college teachers or not, and there are so many ways 
of innuencing tho college indirectly that direct control is 
not required. The Iraming of character is essentially 
a college function, as the college will provide residence 
and discipline in each case, or should." 

I am ic agreement with the intention of tJie Report, that 
the diver.^ion of students from the literary' high-road at every 
possible stage should be embodied in a well-organised sy.sfom 
of vocational and teclmical training. I am sony” that my 
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colleagues have not accompanied me to the logical conclu- 
sion of their proposals by arranging for such diversion at 
each of the folloiving stages : 

(1) At the conclusion of the vernacular course (Class VIII)f 
(2) at the conclusion of the anglo-verancular course ; (8) at 
the Matriculation stage of the present system ; (4) at the In- 
termediate stage. I should prefer that the High Schools 
should consist of eight and not nine classes, as proposed in 
the Eeport, for the very important reason that I consider 
it imperative that students should complete their secondary 
,educ_ation at the age of 13. This will save a vital year at a 
vital point, and will prevent the extension of the total period 
of university education by one year, which is my greatest 
objection to the proposal in the Beport. It is essential that 
boys should be deflected before they become impregnated 
with the narrowly literary view of life. I go farther than my 
colleagues. Even in the secondary course sufficient elasticity 
should be preserved to secure frequent opportunities of 
diverting pupils into technical and vocational avenues. 

I see no objection to the application to the Punjab of the 
compromise, generally accepted in Europe, by which pupils 
are enabled to maintain contact with secondarj' education 
while they are tentatively seeking vocational training. In 
short, I would advocate half-time secondary education with 
an adapted system of half-time apprenticeship. Half-time 
apprenticeships may be possible in some cases, in both State 
and private schools. Work put in in that way should receive 
due credit under departmental rules, or at any rate a good 
deal of latitude might be allowed as regards the period of 
actual literary teaching both in >State and aided schools. In 
this way when the time comes for the boy to leave school, 
he will already have had a footing in the preliminary stages 
of learning some trade or calling. If he decides that his 
experimental effort does not meet with his requirements or 
tastes, ho can always change to some allied occupation, but 
it -will bo an advantage to him to have boon in a sort of voca- 
tional atmosphere. 

I do not agree wth the compromise proposed in the 
report for the control of the higher secondary stage. My 
colleagues have been somewhat optimistic in acclaiming tho 
United Provinces model as an ** administrative success. 

In eilect, that Board has retained tho important features of 
tho system which it proposed to replace. Tho expense 
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of tho proposed Board in the Punjab, with its wholo- 
time Chairman and Secretary, "with iis amateurish but 
none the less expensive arrangements for inspection and 
recognition, will bo considerable. Nor is the composition 
of the Board such as will inspire conhdence. The ^Iiislim 
representation wll bo extremely inadequate ; and tho 
bias will bo towards literary and away from vocational 
training. Tho Board ^vill have to build up ab initio an ad- 
rainistrativo machinery and agency, a precarious experi- 
ment. 

My colleagues keep on harping (and rightly) on the thomo 
that the University should not degenerate into an adminis- 
trative maeliino, and should not therefore bo connected with 
school administration. The logical deduction from this con- 
tention is that higher secondary education should bo adminis- 
tered by the ^Ministry of Education. Proposals of this kind 
have not been widely supported in tho jiast, because the 
Department of Education has boon regardotl, not unnaturally, 
as a somewhat narrow bureaucratic organisation, with little 
sympathy for tlio needs of tho people. AVith tho advent of 
the pro^)03od political reforms there will bo no justification 
for holding this view any longer, as (he Ministry of Education 
will become a truly national institution m the charge of a 
Minister respoiifliblo to a largely popular Loi'islaluro of a 
largely autonomous Punjab, f do not suggest that this groat 
responsibility should bo oxclusivoly in tho hands of oiVicials : 
far from it. Tho constitution of oomtnittees of diiforoul 
kinds should be obligatory ; .ind lJiiii*er>Jty .md otJier re/>re- 
eeulatives should bo included on (licao coiumitt».vs. Tlien* is 

will become an oligarchy. al«><jf from iho noc Is -if f?i>* public, 
while a reconstructed Ministry of Education would bo far- 
more likely to avoid tins »Ianger. 
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past, oblivious of the great political changes which ivill shortly 
be introduced into India, in niy opinion, a great opportunity 
lies before the Punjab. ^ 

In consonance with the principle of the maintenance 
and extension of the cultural contributions of various com- 
munities, which should be maintained in this University, I 
wish to insist upon the necessity of retaining Oriental classical 
languages as compulsory subjects of examination at the 
Intermediate stage, and also upon the maintenance and,, 
indeed, development, rather than abolition, of such institu- 
tions as foster these influences. Moral and religious training 
should form an integral, indeed, a dominating factor in Uni- 
versity training. 

I %vish definitely to insist that the University education 
of women in India should be differentiated in its content from 
that of men, so as to proride effectively for the training of 
women in that sphere which is peculiar to their after life. In 
this connexion I would refer to tlio evidence of the All-India 
Women’s Conference, Central Punjab Branch, wliich has 
suggested that “ the degree courses should be framed so as 
to include special subjects such as those included in section 7 
of the Diploma Course, ortho Diploma Course should be 
amended and given equal status ivith the degree.” Miss 
K,B. Fer020-ud-Din, Principal, of the Stratford Intermediate 
College for Women, Amritsar, has raised a wider issue. She 
says : “ The education doled out is against the very spirit, 

the culture, the civilisation and some of the most popular 
and useful institutions of the people. . . . This is what is 
working against the education of girls. . . . 

In view of the largo amount of liostilo evidence against the 
conduct of examinations and the specific cliargos made 
on the subject, I regret that tlio Committee has not arriv'cd 
at any specific finding on this important matter. J wish to 
insist upon the necessity of maintaining tlio Examinations 
branch of the University in coniploto dotachmont from the 
general University office. 

T wish to express my dissent froiu the auggost’Ou con- 
tained in the main Euijort that specially selected degree 
colleges in the mufassal should bo encouraged to develop ul- 
timately into independent unitary univorsjties. ^ In niy 
opinion, tliero aro alre.idy too many uni\or8ities in India, 
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wlu'ch compete to their mutual disadvantage. I do not 
•wish to aeo this process extended to the Punjab. Even the 
present University has been unable to secure a firm 
financial foundation or attract lar^o endowments. The pros* 
pect of multiplying universities increases the weakness of 
our one University. 

I %vi3h finally to draw attention to ray special notes on — 

(1) the Vernacular in Schools,* 

(2) the Oriental CoIIoge.f 

A. YUSUP ALI, 

March Wh, 1933, 
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STATEMENT SHOWING NUMBER OF STUDENTS READING IN ARTS 
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APPENDIX A (Pari H). 


STATEMENT SUOAVlNa TUB LODaiNQ ARUANOEilENTS OF 
STUDENTS OF ARTS COLLEGES IN L.VHOUE. 
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APPENDIX A (Part II)— conold. 

STATEMENT SHO^flNG LODGING ARRANGEMENTS OP STUDENTS 
OF ARTS COLLEGES IN LAHORE— concluded. 




j NUMBEB or STUDENTS 

Name ol College. 

Class 

(Year). 

Living in college 
hostels. 

a "O 

M 

> d.4 

Living in un- 
reco g n i 8 0 d 
lodging houses. 

1 

II 

Kinnaird College 


54 



30 


no 
IV J 

32 



12 

Total 


8C 



42 

Lahore College for Women. . 

n} 

43 

■ 

2 

0 


"} 

23 

1 

1 


ToUl 


60 

■■ 

mm 

9 

Dlamia College 


143 

H 

H 

462 


nn 






■: 

168 

6 


222 


Vij 





Total 


311 

16 


CS4 

D. A..V. CoUego 

.:} 

270 

102 

7 

316 


iin 






1 

226 

01 

8 

177 


ViJ 





Total 


COa 

100 

16 

622 

OnaNoTortL 

2.273 


620 

07 

3.000 
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♦APPENDIX D (Part I). 


POWERS OB’ THE VICE-t'HANCELLOR ACCOR DING TO THE REGULATIONS 
AND THE lUNCnONS EXERCISED BY HIM BY CONVENTION, ETC. 


1. Is ex-officio member of every Faculty. (Regulation 4, Calen- 
dar page 63). 

2. Is Chairman of any Faculty meeting if present in the meeting. 
(Regulation 11, Calendar page 65). 

3. His decision is final when a case of difference of opinion among 
the members of a standing committee is referred to him. (Regulation 7, 
Calendar page 69.) 

4. Exercises a casting vote in the Syndicate. (Regulation 11, 
Calendar page 70.) 


5. Is to countersign the Syndicate Proceedings. (Regulation 
12, Calendar page 70.) 

6. Is to preside ovei Senate meetings. (Begahtioa 5, Calcndac 
page 71.) 

7. Has to approve and countersign the proceedings of the Senate 
meeting. (Regulation 16, Calendar page 74.) 

8. In the case of difference of opinion between on examiner and 
a Board of Studies the decision of the latter is subject to the confirma- 
tion of the Vice-Chancellor. (Regulations 4 and 4 at pages 77 and 79, 
respectively.) 

9. Appointment, leave and removal of clerical staff holding u 
post carrying a maximum grade of Es. 100 rests with the Vice-Chancel- 
lor. (Regulation 8, Calendar page 90 and Regulation 24-A, Calendar 
page 96). 

10. Exercises power to sanction vacation arrangements for non- 
vacation officers. (Regulation 7, Calendar page 91). 

11. Is a member of the Revising Committee and lias power to 
cancel an examiner’s appointment and to fill a vacancy in tlio list of 
examiners. (Regulations 1 and 2. Calendar pages 104-05). 

12. Power to order re-examiuation by another examiner on 
the unanimous opinion of the Board regarding the standard of marking. 
(Regulation 14, Calendar page 107). 

J3. Emergency power regaiding appoinlniont of Superintendents. 
(Regulation 2, Calendar page 108). 

14. Posver to recommond exemption from furtlier operation of tlio 
penalty of disqualification of a candidate. (Regulation 8, Calendar 
pages 110-111). 

15. Pouer to grant applications for migration. (Rule 2 of Regu- 
l.ition 7, Citl-udar page 117). 

10. Power to fcanction admissions and migrations. (Regulation 
8 at page IIS of the Calendar). 


'lUteronco is to tke (wgcaof Cslcodar. 11132.33. 
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APPENDIX D (Part I) — CONCLUDED. 

POWERS OF THE VICE-CHANCELLOR ACCORDING TO THE REGULATIONS 
AND THE FUNCTIONS EXERCISED UY illU BY CONVENTION, ETC.— 

CO^iCLOUBD. 

17. Power to admit candidates to degrees in absence. (Regula- 
tion 6, page 340 of the Calendar). 

18. Sanctions forma of investment, &c. (Regulation 5, page 341 
of the Calendar). 

19. Has to sign Casli Boots. (Regulation 23, page 345 of tbe- 
Calendar). 

20. Selection of a State Scholar rests with the Vice-Chancellor 
(Rule 2, page 552 of the Calendar). 

21. Emergency powers exercised reading all Committees when 
not in session. 

22. *Fixe3 dates for examinations, when not fixed by the Syndi- 
cate). 

23. *Disposes of invitations from other Universities, from learned 
Societies or Conferences of Scholars and the like. If the acceptance of 
an invitation means an expenditure of over Rs. 200 reference must bo 
made to the Syndicate. 

21. *CaQ sanction items of urgent expenditure not exceeding 
Bs. 200. 

25. *AIlows advance from Provident Fund in accordance with 
approved rules. 

26. *Has to pass the list of award or re-award of scholarships 
in accordance with rules. 

27. Disposes of cases of candidates not admitted or wrongly 
admitted to an examination. 

28. •Power to suspend an objectionable book pendmg reconsi- 
deration by the sanctioning body. 

29. Ordinarily once or twice a year cliecks and passes coafiden 
tial accounts and gives a certificate for audit purposes. 

80. Makes grants to University Societies ; examines Uieir consti- 
tutions and approves or disallows them. 


3 cj &jikiic4l« procwUic^ of iLe lltb Ngrtalcr, IVIT. 
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"APPENDIX D (Part II). 

FUNCTIONS AND POWERS OF THE DEAN OF UNlVERSITr INSTRUCTIOI 

1. Presides over the Academic Council. (Regulation 1, Calenda 
page 80), controls its business and signs its proceedings. 

2. Has general control of the Teaching Departments in Arts 
Science and Oriental Languages- 

3. Issues time-tables and notices regarding University Teaching 
and controls admission and withdrawal of students. 

4. Circulates decisions of Boards of Control of Honours School 
and Committees of Control of post-giaduate classes. 

5. Grants remission of fees and fines. (Vide paragraphs 15 and li 
of the Syndicate proceedings, dated the 15th June 1928 and 27th Feb 
ruary 1931, respectively). 

6. Examines requests from Teaching Departments for financia 
grants and makes recommendations thereon to the Board of Accounts- 

7. Periodically visits Teaching Departments and examines de- 
velopments and ditBculties with Heads of Departments and other 
teachers. 

8. Inspects colleges, especially with regard to arrangements 
for Honours teaching. 

9. Is an cx-officio member of the Revising Committee for scruti* 
nising lists of examiners, and the Board of Accounts. (Regulations 1 
and 25 at pages 104 and 345, respectively, of the Calendar. 

10. Advises the Vice-Chancellor and the Registrar on academic 
<luestions. 


'lUftrcnco i* to Uio jtagt-s of C^lindar, 1032.33. 
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^APPENDIX D (Part III) — COKCLUDED. 

PRESENT IMPORTANT DOTIES OF THE REuilSTRAR— concluded. 

13. In charge of University Pablieationg, except those published 
from the Oriental Publications Fund. 

14. Drafting of Regulations. 

15. Secretarial work, including correspondence with the Govern* 
inent (Regulation 4, Calendar page 86). 

16. Writing of the Annual Report. 

17. To secure punctual execution of various functions, for instance, 
the prescribing of course of reading, appointment of examiners, action 
on tho decision of verious University bodies, &o., &c. 

18. In addition to the above, he is at present the chief executive 
officer of the University. (Regulation 4, Calendar page 86). 

*Reference h to the pages of Calendar, ie3^*33» 
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*APPENDIX D {Part HI) — concluded. 

PRESENr IMPORTANT DUTIES OP THE UEUISTRAR-^onolupkd. 

13. In charge of University Publications, except those published 
from the Oriental Publications Fund. 

14. Drafting of Begulations. 

15. Secretarial work, including correspondence with the Govern- 
ment (Regulation 4, Calendar page 86). 

16. Writing of the Annual Beport. 

17. To secure punctual execution of various functions, for instance, 
the prescribing of course of reading, appointment of examiners, action 
on the decision of verious University bodies, &c., &o. 

18. In addition to the above, he is at present the chief executive 
oflScor of the University. (Regulation 4, Calendar page 86). 

*Rererence is to the pages of Calendar, 1932*33* 
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APPENDIX E (Part H). 


STATEUENl OF THE BALANCES OF THE UNIVERSITY FROM 1921-2? 
TO 1031-32. 



(а) 8«curUlci t« the ^alue ol Ui 1,1&,000 nrn ca'Jir.i duilct May auil Junt iiii. 

(б) i} t.a(bc(|ucr Jionda (or lUi 48.$00 «(re rr-la%r»trd i& t> prr rrnl. War block— late calue 

£ 3,23S 19i. M ,*liora In the caeh book aa lU IS per f 


(r) ycNt l^ODda(0l per rent o( I933)putciia<td for It* 1.43, SOO 

(d) C) per etui Bond of 11)33 (or Itr 30,000 waa treated a« a trTii|«rar) iiiti>tu»i>taDdlt«a*actuaUy 
-eathrd In Augutt 3928 

(t) Drll.ali Var Stock 192‘'—tT (or £3258 lOa 3d, •aaciicloaUr >ho«n and II e >Utrir(cl ollaUccta 
at Ilf iSfcrf Later CD U «af (ho»B at lU luarLet ^alur to Ttiprei Un tome ohiirtfou i«(nr ralfed 
by the Unltri>lly aiiditorthe raoie vat tlwvoat I(« lOper f a* adilMd Id the cerll&ca>e rrrrUrO Itom tba 
imperial Uaak <>( India 
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STATEUENl OF THE BALANCES OF THE UNIVERSITY FROM 1921.22 
TO 1931.32. 
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Its. 1 . 
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April 1031 .. 

1,10^53 13 

1 

70,000 

5.34,600 0 

0 




7.20.953 IS 

1 

ApnIlQ:2 .. 

1,00,820 13 

1 

1, •0.000 

5.31,«S00 0 


(a) 

—iAi.OOO 



.8,14,428 12 

1 

Apnn923 .. 

2,04,589 4 

2 

1,00,000 

4,19,600 0 

o) 



( 7,24,189 < 

2 

AprillSSl .. 

1,23,444 0 

5 

2,25,000 
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(5) 
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1 7,66,044 0 

5 
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APPENDIX E (Part II). 

STATEMKSl OP THE BALANCES OF THE UNlVERSITP FROM 1021-2* 
TO 1031-32. 
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APPENDIX F. 

NOTE By A. yUSAP AL1, Esq., ON THE PUNJAB VERNACULAR. 

1. The adoption of the Vernacular as the medium of instruction, 
throughout the course leading to the Leaving Examination is rightly 
considered in the Eeport to be an important feature of the new re- 
construction of education, as it null make the progress of the pupil 
more rapid than now. But the thorny question whether one vernacular 
or several vernaculars should bo used must be discussed in a common- 
sense spirit without resort to sentiment or prejudice or communaf 
predilection. The need of flexibility and the danger of a division into 
linguistic watertight compartments in the Punj'ab have been rightly 
stressed inlthe Beport (Chapter XI, paragraph 10). As the Report 
rightly points out (iltd paragraph 11) “ the employment of an insuffi- 
ciently developed medium (of instruction) may have results even more 
unfortunate, than the emplo3'mcnt of a foreign medium.” The Report 
is uaturallj^ reticent about methods which may raise a storm of con- 
troversy, but I think that the Punj'ab must face the question in a icalis- 
tio spirit if it is to be united by at least a common linguistic bond. 

2. At first sight it seems tempting to consider that Punj'abi is the 
language of the Punjab and should ho adopted as the medium of instruc- 
tion. But Punjabi in this sense is a mere geographical expression. 
It is broken up into a number of dialects which are mutually unintel- 
flgiblo to their speakers. I may hero refer to the proceedings of the 
Punjab Legislative Council of the 29th November 1929. The Hon’ble 
Captain (now Sir) Sikauder Haj'at Khan then said : — “If the honourablo 
member from Attock began to speak in tiro dialect spoken in his part 
of Iho district no IronouraWo member and no Punjabi reporter will bo 
able to follow it or even to imderstand its gist.” Tho position seems 
to bo that in tho Punjab Council anj' member can speak in English 
or Urdu freel}’, but it is onlj' with tho permission of tho President that 
ho can address tho Council in anj' otlrer vernacular. 

9. Sir George Grierson in his Linguistic Survey of India (Volumo 
I, Port I, pages 111) — 198) discu&scs this question from the point of view 
of a purolj' scHiitific lingubsl. Ho points out that tho dialects .spolien 
in tho Western Punjab do not oven belong to tho saiiio grouj) of Indo- 
Arjiin languages as llio dialicts bj:oLin further east. 'Iho former, 
which ho calls Lahnda, belong to (lie Outer Grouj) of Indian languages 
and nro allied to Sindhi. 'JIuy uro spoken hy 7 millions of people. 
Tiio latter belong to lire* Inner Group of Indian langu.iges and are 
spoken hv 12 inilliun'i. Between Sirhinel and Jheluin Punjabi contains 
nianj" forms incitahing as wu go westward, lliiidu.-'tani, according to 
him, is now Bui)eiheding Punjabi. Lahnda diffirs widely from tho heller 
known Punjahi in v.icabukrry, and tho majority’ of tho.io who s])eak 
it aro Mu.shiiis. 'I’lio staiidiitd dialect of Punjahi (jjago 169} v.irius, 
•lightly' from placo to jjl-ice*, tho form sj^okm round Amritf>.ir being 
coiiiddtrttl tho purist. of tho Grarith Sahib is iir old Hindi fpago 

179). 
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appendix F— concluded. 

NOTE BY A. yUSAF ALT, EsQ., ON THE PUNJAB VKnNACULAU-ooMCU). 

•1. As stated above the Punjab Legislative Council recognises 
Urdu as the standard vernacular of the Punjab, in which any moraber; 
can address the Council wthout the need of any special permission 
instead of using English. For any other vernacular ho has to ask tbo 
permission of the President. The Court language in the Punjab is 
also Urdu. The Education Departincut, although it rightly allows, 
latitude for all forms of dialect, practically recognises Urdu as tbo 
standard vernacular of tbo Punjab. In the Matriculation Examina- 
tion, wbero choice is given to candidates to answer certain papers in 
Urdu, Hindi, or Punjabi, the vast majority of candidates prefer Urdu. 
The figures for 1932 as given in tbo Report (Chapter IV, paragraph 10) 
are — 

Urdu .. .. .. .. 17,595 

Hindi .. .. .. 737 

Punjabi .. .. .. .. 118 

Punjabi here does not oven come near Hindi which is a cultivated 
vernacular of local application in tho Punjab. Most of tbo influential 
vernacular papers in the Punjab ate also printed in Urdu, irrespective 
of tho community to which they belong. I would agree and indeed 
I desire that a simplified form of Urdu, which is sometimes called 
Hindustani, may bo used and may become a bond of union not only 
for all the Punjab but for India as a whole. I also respect tho natural 
love which different sections of the people have for tlieir own dialect. 
But I should like to make an earnest appeal both in the interests of 
education and with a view to tho unification of public life that this 
question be considered from tho wdest possible point of view. The 
ultimate decision must of course rest with the Punjabis themselves. 
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APPENDIX G. 

NOTE BY A, YUSAE ALI, Esq., ON THE ORIENTAL COLLEGE, LAHORE. 

In the preamble to the Original Act of Incorporation of the Punjab 
University (Act XIX of 1882) both the vernaculars and the Oriental 
Classics are specially referred to. The last three clauses of the first 
paragraph of the Preamble speak of — 

(а) “ Improving and extendmg vernacular literature generally. 

(б) Affording encouragement to the enlightened study of the 

Eastern classical languages and literature. 

(c) And associating the learned and influential classes of the 
Province with the officers of Government in the promo- 
tion and supervision of popular education.” 

Tins enactment is still in force, and a statutory duty is laid on the 
University to attend to these matters. The position has considerably 
altered since 1882, but the fact that oriental learning occupies a special 
position in the Punjab University renders it necessary to e.xamiuo the 
question from a different angle from that which tlie position of otlior 
hidian Universities may suggest. The Oriental College in this Uni- 
versity is also a unique institution, and the question of its improvement 
has come up for consideration from time to time. 

I may in particular refer to a note on the subject drawn up by the 
Hon’ble Jfr. Justice F. A. Bobertson, I.C.S., Vico-ClianceJlor in 
I90!J*10. Tlie defects then noted in regard to accommodation botli for 
College buildings and for tlio hostel, have been on the wliolo icmoved, 
but the improvement in tho system of instniction has not kept pneo 
with other reforms. " Tlio developments o' modern life ” said Jfr. 
Bobertaon, ” have tended to draw away much of the beat material 
once found in tlieso classes, and tlio ordinary Pandit and ifaulvi teaching 
tho modern student are handicapped by their lack of general education, 
with tho result that very few stuilunts have a thorough grounding in a 
classical aiiguago At that time tho post of tho Principal was com- 
bined with that of tho Begistrar. Ono object of tho rtorganisation 
was tho appointment of a wliolo-lirno Principul This, liowovcr, was 
never accomplished. Tho Prineijml lias after his rehef from tho duties 
of a Bigistrar combined with his po.>»t tho increasingly onerous duties 
of Dean of Univer^ity Instruction, and, within tho last four years, also 
thoso of tho Vico-C’haiicellor. I tliink that a combination of the^o three 
most imjiortant duties, though it has greatly benefited tho Univernity, 
on account of tlio long personal experienco of Jfr. A. C. Woollier, has 
not conducid to tho undivided interest of tho Prlncijial in tho Oriental 
College. In such circumstances, in tho words of tho .Syndicato in 1901, 
it ” is inipo«,.-,il>Io for tho Orient.il Colhgo to tuko its jiruper placo as a 
scliool of advanced Oriental studies." Professors with hurojie.in 
qualifications have been appointed in Arabic Persian and Sanskrit, 
and Lecturers in Hindi, Urdu and Punjabi, and they havo done and aro 
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APPENDIX G— CONTINUED. 

NOTE BY A. YOSAF ALT, Esq., ON THE OBIENTAL COLLEGE, LAHORE— 

COSTIMIBD. 


doing valuablo. research work. But the system of instruction and the 
status of the Oriental Title-holders are not viewed by the public with 
satisfaction. 

Considerable dissatisfaction was voiced in these matters in the 
Council Debate which led to the appointment of this Committee, as 
well as in the Press and on the Platform in the discussions relating to 
the University. One view to which the Committee inclines, but which 
I cannot accept, is that Oriental learning is no longer in demand ; that 
traditional methods of Oriental learning are insconsisteiit with modern 
standards ; and that Oriental classics can bo taught better through the 
ordinary Arts graduate courses than through the special Oriental Col- 
lege. I do not believe that this view correctly represents the attitude 
of competent Punjab opinion. On the contrary I beliovo (hat tho 
demand is for eflicient reform in tho (caching of Oriental languages, 
and for a bettor status for Oriental Title-liohlcrs. 


It is true that the e.vaminatiuns for tlio Oriental degrees, 3.0. L. 
^f.O.L. and D O.L., are not much taken, there having been only one 
candidate who passed llio examination for each of the tir->t tuo in I0l]2. 
But tho degree of M.O.L is often taken !>} combining the M..\. quali- 
fication in an Oriental C]a!i«ical Language \%it)i the highest Title in that 
language Tho-e Oriontal d«*gr<Hw do not open (he tamo avenues to 
general employment a-* tin* ordinary Arts Degrees and tliey have not 
been much encouraged by (he Universit}. On tin* uther hand (hero is 
still a cunsidcralilo demand for tin Oriental Titles, as i-^ ^hown by tliu 
follouing (able 


-Vnwir 0/ cxoinoinUoit. 
Maulvi Ka/.il (.Vraiuc) 

Jluiislii I’a/il (IVrMan; 

Shattri (55an>il>nl) 

ani (Punjahi — Guriinikhi) 


Xumfjrr of uho 

passed i»i JOdd. 

.Is 

Io.> 


sA not -triclly cal 
It'll an Oritii 
(.il Title. 


uiih , at(i r Orii nl.tl I'ltK 111 ord« t 'L’,n 
( o pao? tile 3.A. evaiiiiiiatiuii 

tionu* of the Oritiital Title In'KIir-* ohtain 1 iiipliA im nt as ttacin r« 
or chrks and (htn pa^s m Lnghdi unh tu tJ:i> }>latr:eulation, lnl<r- 
mediate, and iL.\. in orJir to gtt the digrtv uf 3..V. with j>o-*ilh an 
M..\. to follow, hading up to higlnr t«ij»lo\iutiit. 

On a fair exauiinatiun of ihe nlatiw of the man uLo Laa 

taken an Oritntal Title with tho man 'ulm has taltn an .\rt« M..\. in 
-an Orimtal claj-ticaJ huiguage, it mu-t W cvnceJeJ il.At il.c 
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NOTE BY A. YUSAV AU, Esq, ON THE OUIENTAL COLLEGE, LAHOUE— 

. C02iIlNCED. 

has as a rule an incomparably sounder knowledge of the oriental Ian- 
guage, but that he is inferior in general knowlpdge. The background 
of the man who takes an Oriental Title is different. He has devoted" 
a number of years at home or in some old-fashioned seminary or with 
an old-fashioned teacher to the study of his classical language before 
bo comes to the Oriental College. As taught at present in the Oriental 
College, he travels Lttle beyond the old departments of oriental learning, 
hut ho devotes something like 24 periods a week to his language. The 
Arts man studying for the B.A. may or may not have had any sound 
grounding in liis classical language at school. At best he could only 
have Iiad four years’ acquaintance "with the subject at school along 
with many other subjects. In his four years at college the time bo can 
devote to his classical language is very small, and bis critical faculties 
are rarely developed as they should be, but bis general acquaintance 
with other subjects and his knowledge of English place him in a better 
position to market his wares. It is possible to improve the teaching 
for the Oriental Titles candidate in such a way as to give him these 
advantages in addition to the advantage lie already enjoys of a deeper 
knowledge of the language and literaturo. 

^fany of tlio men who havo taken Oriental Titles in addition to 
Arts degrees havo distinguished themselves in tlio teaching profession 
or in other walks of life where specialised oriental learning is required. 
Some of them havo taken good Oiienlal Doctorates in Europe. Others 
havo coino out succo>sful in Finance or Accounts or I.C.S. competitions, 
and in ono caso an Oriental Title-holder, passing in English only, stood 
first in EnghMi in tho pass B.A. oxauiination of tho whole Univcr.>>ity. 
Tlicso nun aro not, therefoie, necessarily of an inferior mental calibre 
to the men 'who pass through Arts coun,c-> to tho M..\. Thu number 
of such Arts men is too j-mall to supply a largo part of tho demand for 
School Teachers in Cl.i.Si.ical languages (only or 4 in Arabic oacli year, 

G cr 8 in Sanskrit and JO in Persian) and unless they also qualify for 
Oriental Titles they aro often inouflieiently grounded in their Janguagu 
to mako really satiafactory te.»chirs. 

Tho ineinber.s of tho .‘■t.ilT of tho Orieni.il Collego aro eng.igod in 
rcjearch work, and al-o guiilo tho werU of re.->earch students Tho 
Punjab Univer.-ily Oriental Publications us ^scll as the Oriental ColUgo 
XIaga/ino contribute materially to tlio advancement of Oriental learning. 
Tlio Colltgu has al'O niidircd valuable {-trvices in collecting and report- 
ing on m.inutcripts and tlio ncqui'.ition of rotugraph copies of rare 
manu'Cript- 9 . liLCtntly it lias introduced tho system of a.‘>sociated 
hutituliofit,” undir whieh ];ri\ato in.H(itutio}H of iiriental h-.irniiig 
(ni.iklabs ainl pallulml.i'i) are, under sultablo coiidition.s, Irought into 
usiuciation with tho Collige. With the reorganisation of the College 
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COSTUtUED 

itself nud a reform iu its teaching, I can foresee promising results from 
such association, as it >Yill tend to raiso tho standard of Oriental lcarn> 
ing in tho Province and achiovo ono object of tho founders of tho Uni- 
versity, viz. “ associating tho learned and inlluential classes of tho 
Province in tho promotion and supervision of popular education.” 

Tho question of tho reorganisation and reform of tho teaching 
given in tho Oriental College can bo dealt with adequatel}’ only by 
o.xperts, but I shall mention certain suggestions nhich aro worth careful 
consideration. 

In tho first placo it has to ho bunio in mind that only a small 
number .of candidates for tho various Oriental Titles examinations 
are taught in tho Oriental College. Consequently tho various courses 
have to ho considered not merely from tho College point of view but olso- 
as meeting a demand throughout tho Province. Again tho conditions 
governing the Sanskrit courses arc not quite tho same as thoso involved 
in tho Arabic and Persian courses, for Sanskrit is a dead language, 
Yshereas Arabic and Persian aro still living tongues, tho literary idioms 
of which haYo never been so distinct from daily speech. 

In tho scries of Sanskrit examinations an oltempt has been mado- 
to encourage some elementary knowledge of history, geography and 
arithmetic. Tho#o aro compri'cd in one vernacular paper in the first 
(Prajna) oxammntton, ^^hich is naturally not of a high standard. In 
tho High Proficiency and Honours examinations there are two optional 
additional papers in Hindi, that aro taken by only a few candidates.. 
Some Pandits maintain that the use of Hindi as the medium in tho 
Prajna examination has led to a deterioration in the students’ know- 
ledge of Sanskrit. 

In Arabic there aro similar additional optional papers m Urdu, 
but uo provision has been made for an elementary kno'w ledge of history, 
geography and arithmetic, thougli many Arab writers have been famous- 
throughout the world as historians, geographers and mathematicians. 

A similar criticism can be made of the Persian courses, though there is 
a paper on historical texts in the Honours Examination. Urdu has been 
prescribed as the medium for the Arabic and Persian examinations. 

One lino of reform that suggests itself is that the examinations 
of each series should bo taken in succession and that something of general 
advanced school subjects should bo introduced especially in the two- 
first examinations. It may be considered Yshether an elementary 
knowledge of science could bo introduced as a part of general kno^sl^gc. 
Phonetics might be an optional subject. Some notions of critical 
historical methods might bo inculcated in connection wth tho history 
of language and even in philosophy. 5Ioro critical questions should bo- 
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set, especially in the Honours examination. Attention should bo 
directed to numismatics and epigraphy. Social and intellectual move- 
ments should be studied. 

Some of these suggestions may be more feasible for Ai-abic and 
Persian studies that are relatively modern, than they are for Sanskrit. 
However that may be, the possibilities should be explored for each 
language independently. The various courses should not be designed 
mechanically on a common basis- At the same time it is an advantage 
that representatives of two great streams of culture, should be working, 
teaching and studying in the same institution, and it may be possible 
to bring about greater contact and understanding between them. I 
would abo stress the value of a Imowlcdgo of the English language 
to students of Oriental classics as the key to a great deal that has been 
\vritten on these subjects. Encouragement may bo given to tlio study 
of English, and for a few students, of other European languages also, 
^vithout demanding a detailed study of unsuitable texts. A young 
Pandit or Maulvi can gain much valuable Imowledge and widen his 
htfrizon with a working kiiowledgo of English, but gaiji little by attempt- 
ing to comprehend ** The Rape of the Lock.” 

Probably the changes suggested can only be gradual owing to 
the conditions prevailing in the institutions whcie these courses are 
taught. If, however, Oriental Title-holders can bo brought giadually 
into touch with modern methods mthout lo.sing their ancient learning, 
they will bo placed intellectually and socially on a par with graduates 
in -Vrls. Tlio Oriental Title could then bo regarded as equivalent to a 
dogreo in the Oriental Faculty replacing the title of Rachelor of Oriental 
Learning. The Oriental Titlo-liuMers will then have all the privileges 
of Graduates, including the Graduates’ vote. On the assumption that 
some real reform is possible along these lines I MiggO'^t tb.it the work of 
the Oriental College sliould coinbino three main functions : — 

(fi) Tho institution .should form u focus of the Uiuver.iity depart- 
ments of Oriental cla'»»ical langu.iges and of Vernacular 
languago. Profes'or.s and other teachers of thuso lan- 
guages .•'hould forg.itlier hero us in an Institute of Oriental 
■ ' : ■ . ’ . . to Iju maintained by the 

. • . : any unnecc's.iry overlap- 
ping lu uitir u.>v(i>iig ..e avoided. 

(b) The College should contiiiuo to maintain Titles elas.ses, 
uhieh .iro not udmjuately provided for ehseubere, i)ut 
hhould not keep classes for >vhicU there is lilllu demand. 
Pirhaps only the Honours classes should bo undert.ikeii. 
'lliu te.ichers of Ihe-u clashes c.in aUo sliaru in tiio muro 
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’ advauced toacliing on tho Arts sidu and tlio Uuivcrait/ 

Professors undortako a part of tho teaching in tho Oriental 
Faculty. 

(c) If tho Central Training College is wot able to revive tho class 
for training teachers of Oriental languages, the Oriental 
College might attempt something in this direction and 
initiate further study of the methods of teacliing a classical 
language as applied to Indmu conditions. It is only by 
insisting on a fundamcutal reform in mctliods of teaching 
(with corro.spondmg methods of oxamination) that there 
seems to bo any hope of attaining proper standards in the, 
Intermediate and B.A. Exaininations. Scholarships can* 
didates m England of 17 or 18 years can WTjte two classical 
languages in verso and prose much more correctly than a 
Punjab D.A. (with very few exceptions) can write simple 
proso in cither Sanskrit or Arabic. This dilTerenco is due 
largely to the better methods employed in Europe, in- 
cluding graduated exercises in writing the language and 
in reading unseen passages and the prohibition of “ cribs." 
It 13 also duo to tho fact that in Indian High Schools and 
Arts Colleges English claims the paramount attention 
of every student. While I am not disposed in any way, 
to minimise the importance of English in India, 1 suggest 
that a better teaching of Oriental classics would bo of 
real educational value to tho Punjab student. 

li^rom time to time young men aro enabled by Government or 
University scholarships to make a study in Europe of modern methods 
of research and textual criticism. It might prove oven more valuable 
if some of these devoted themselves to the study of teaching methods 
in tho West as applied to classical languages in schools preparing students 
for a University. 

In making provision for English teaching for these Oriental Faculty 
students we should not expect them to do ordinary Arts courses in 
English literature but a course m practical English designed for their 
needs. The students enrolled m the Oriental College aro badly off for 
playgrounds. I am glad to observe that the work of a part-time Physi- 
cal Director has been appreciated by the students, but greater farihties 
are required. For groups of such highly specialised students, games 
provide almost the only opportunity for any common life. 

In making these suggestions it has been assumed that the Oriental 
Titles courses can be modernised to a considerable extent. It may be 
that conservative views will prevail according to which the ancient or 
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medijBval outlook must be preserved unal’oyed with modern ideas* 
It has frequently been asserted that “ a modernised pandit is a pandit 
spoiled ’ and advocates of change have met with a dead wall of opposi- 
tion. Moreover there are other series of examinations for Sanskrit 
Titles in India as at Benares and Calcutta, which do not connote an}* 
modern elements. For Arabi and Persian there seems to be less 
justification for this attitude, and many institutions would favour a 
change, but so far tbo Oriental Faculty has not welcomed any proposals 
for reform. And reform is urgently called for. 

The Title-holders are at present allowed by the University to 
qualify in English only, at tbo successive Arts Examinations, and when 
they so qualify to the B.A. standard, they are permitted to tako the 
B.A. degree. It would be a retrograde step to abolish this privilege, 
especially if the standard of the Titles Examinations is improved. 
It enables many poo men to qualify as external students. Having 
studied the Oriental Classical languages for many years in their own 
homes or in Oriental seminaries, and not having the wherewithal to 
■enter Arts Colleges, they get some cmploymen and privately study 
English, thus bringing them into line with modern methods. If the 
Titles Examination (as reformed) is a sulTicient tost of a liberal education, 
as it should bo, tboir passing in English should put them on a par with 
ntlicr graduates. 
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APPENDIX H. 

SYALLABUS OF DOME'^TIG SCIENCE L \I D DOWN AT THE BENAHES 

HINDU UNlV'EllSm FOU BA AND U So. EXAMINATIONS. 

Domntie Science. 

Tbero will be tbrco pupcM, eacli of tlireo hours’ durfttion, tho 
£ifat on Municipal and General Hygiene, tho second on tho elements of 
Bacteriologj* and tho third on the elements of Child-Psychology. 

(i) Hugicne. 

Municipal and Gcnciol Hygiene. — (1) Water supplies, including 
tho sources of such supplies ; tho detection of pollution, and purifica* 
tiun and storage ; (*2) Sanitary appliances ; (3) Sew’age disposal of 
refuso in town and country ; Conservancy systems ; (4) Housing ; 
(5) Parasites ; (0) Disinfection. 

Matemily and lufaul Welfare Work. — (1) Infant Mortality and its 
chief causes ; Biso of tho Movement; ibo Notiheation of Births; 
Health Visitors; their qualifications, duties, etc., Schemes of Infant 
Wtlfaro work in towms and rural areas ; (2) Infant Hygi ne — Breast- 
feeding; Human milk and Cows* milk, then' composition ; milksui'ply 
Aud milk standards ; Baw pasteurised, boiled and dried milk ; Methods 
of artificial feeding ; Clothing, exercises, &c. ; (8) Disorders of Nutri- 
tion and minor Ailments — Bicbets, Scurvy ; Malnutrition ; Summer 
diarrhoeat dc.; (4) Development — The Development of the child up to 
adolescence i (5) Ante-natal Hygiene — Its importance and the gmexal 
lines of work. 

The medical inspection of children. — The more important diseases 
common to school age ; Hygiene habits. 

Infectious diseases, with special reference to conditions in India. 

Personal Hygiene. — Hygienic life and habits ; the care of the teeth, 
•cleanliness, clothing, &c. 

Domestic Hygiene. — Filters ; Storage of food ; Cooking arrange- 
ments; Planning of house; Furniture, &c. 

(it^ Bacteriology. 

The general morphology, structure, biology, and classification of 
the bacteria. Yeasts and moulds, their examination, isolation and cu'ti* 
vati.n. Apparatus, incubators, sterilisers petri dishes, &c. Prepjra* 
tion and sterilisation of culture media. Fermentation and the alcoho'ic, 
acetic, lactic, and butyric fermentations. Bacteria in water and the 
population, purification of water. Filtration of water and water 
filters. The bacteriology of sewage. Disinfection and the standardisa* 
tion of disinfectants. Bacteria in milk and other foods. Micro- 
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. SYALLAl US OF DOMEaTlO SCIENCE LAID DOWN AT THE BENARES 
HIN'DU UNIVERSITY FOR B.A. AND B.Sc. EXAMINATIONS— cocludkd. 

organisms in the atmosphere. The causation of infective diseases.. 
Tlie disease — germs of tuberculosis, diptberia and pneumonia, malaria, 
hala azar, typhoid, dysentery, cliolera, plague, &o. 

{Hi) Child Psychology. 

1. Scope and methods of Child Psychology. Analytic, Genetic 
and Experimental ilethods of the treatment of the subject. 

2. Physiological basis of mind, the nervous system and the sense — 
organs — their structure and functions. 

3. General sketch of the development of the Child-mind : — 

(а) Cognition ; Sensation, Perception, Memory, Imagination, 

.Vssociation, Thinkmg. 

(б) Affection, Sensuous feeling and emotion, their influence on 

conation. 

(c) Conation Bcfloxes and Instincts — Habits, beginnings of 

volitional activity — child obstinacy. 

•1. Subnormal and Supernormal children— their psychological 
' chatcristics and tbo means of dealing with them. 

Books recommended for study : — 

(1) Dumvillo ; child mind. 

(2) K. Koffka : The Growth of the Mind ; An Introduction 

to Child Psychology. 

(3) Holling^vorth ; Tho Psychology of Subnormal Children. . 

(d) M. V. Shea : TIio Child : His Nature and His Needs. (Chil- 

dren’s Foundation, America). 

ffJJ . — Students will also bo required to show somo Looulcdgo of general I'sjchology 
lot which Misa Callon's " Introduction to Psychology *’ is rccommcnditl. 
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SYALLAl US OF D0ME8TJC SCIENCE LAID DOWN AT THE BENARES 
HISDU UNIVERSITY FOR B.A. AND B.Sc. EXAMINATIONS-conclupbd. 

organisms in the atmosphere. The causation of infective diseases^ 
The disease — germs of tuberculosis, diptfaeria and pneumonia, malaria, 
kala azar, typhoid, dysentery’, cholera, plague, &c. 

(til) Clitld Psychology. 

1. Scope and methods of Child Psychology. Analytic, Genetic 
and Experimental Metliods of the treatment of the subject. 

2. Physiological basis of mind, the nervous system and the sense — 
organs — their structure and functions. 

3. General sketch of the development of the Child-mind : — 

fa) Cognition ; Sensation, Perception, Memory, Imagination, 
\ssociation. Thinking. 

(6) Affection, Sensuous feeling and emotion, their influence on 
conation. 

(c) Conation Peflexes and Instincts— Habits, beginnings of 
volitional activity — child obstinacy. 

4. Subnormal and Supernormal children— their psychological 
chateristics and the means of dealing witli them 

Books recommended for study ; — 

(1) Dumvillo ; child mind. 

(2) K. KotTka : Tlio Growth of the Mind ; An Introduction 

to Child Psychology. 

(3) Hollingworth ; The Psychology of Subnormal Children. 

(4) M. V. Shea : The Child : His Nature and His Needs. (Chil- 

dren's Foundation, America). 

A’Jl. Studenta w»U also bo rcquirwl lo ahow aomo tnonlcdgo of general Paycbology 

for which iliw Calkin’a •• Introductioo to PeTchology ’* la rtcommcndrd. 
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AnouL Azxt, Mian, Har.-aULa^x , Pre«l(lonl, Municipal Commiltco, 
Lalion*. 

Annul/ pADin, Sycd, M.A. {Kliwnjn l)il Muliamniad and Dr. Hnquo) 
lelatnia CoIIcrp, Lnlioro. 

AaoAiiWAi/, Mr. IL D., Loottiror, OoxTrnincnt Intcnncdiato 
College, Lyallpur. 

AmtAU PiiUJAA, Ilal^iin, AF«i«lanl Feorelary, Punjab Legis* 
lalivo Council. 

Atimai) Yah D.mllana, ICIian Dalmdur Minn, M.L.C. 

Akbab Am, Pir, D.A., LL.lb, M.L.C., Advocate, Feroreporo. 

Ariz AiivtAn, M.ll., D.S., Pncbbnnptirn, Lahore. 

AAioci/iftoMr— 

Ahiiiadiyn Conimunity. 

AlMndia Women'a Conference. 

Central Punjabi Sahlm, Amritsar. 

Head Masters' Association, Lahore. 

Head Misters' Vsmdafloti, .fullunlur. 

Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

Islamic Resoarcb Institnlo. 

Muslim Youth League, Lahore. 

Mussalmans of tho Punjob (Joint Memoranda). 

North-West India Football Association, Lahore. 

Punjab Teachers* Association, Lahore. 

Punjab University Sudhar Committee. 

Punjab University Union and Club, Lahore. 

Punjab Non-Government Schools’ Federation, Lahore. 

Punjab National Unionist Patty. 

. Sikh Bights Protection Society, 

Young Women’s Christian Association. 

Ball, Mr. U. N., Dyal Singh College, Lahore. 

Baluev SiKon, Sardar, B.A., Head Punjabi Teacher, Oriental 
College, Lahore. 

Bah, Mr. A. N., D. A.-V. CoUege, Lahore. 

Barkat Ali, Malik, M.A., LL.B., Advocate^ Lahore. 

Barkat Kau, Khosla, Mr., P.E.8., Principal, Government Inter- 
mediate College, Pasrnr. 
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COKTINPED. 

Barry, Mr. 0. H., M.A., Inspector of Schools, Eawalpindi Divi« 
sion. 

Bishen Singh, Bhai, M.L.C., Honorary Secretary, Khalsa College, 
Lyallpur. 

Brayne, Mr. F. L,, M.O., LC.S., Commissioner,- Multan. 

Brij Lal, Shastri, Mr., Lecturer, Government Intermediate 
College, Jhang. 

Brij Narain, Mr., Sanatana Dharama College, Lahore. 

Carter Speers, Mr. P., Forman Christian College, Lahore. 

Chatterji, ^Ir., G. C., I.E.S., Government College, Lahore. 

CnETAN Anand, Mr., M.A., LL.B., Principal, Government Inter* 
mediate College, Lyallpur. 

Daruwala, ^Ir. N. C., M.A., Lecturer, Government College, 
Lahore. 

Devi Dyal, Lala, D. A.*V, College, Lahore. 

Dhanpat Rai, Lala, Honorary Principal, R. IC. Higli School, 
Jngraon. 

Dickinson, Mr. E. C., M.A. (Oxon.), Government CoJIogo, Lnijoro. 

Din MouAMaiAD, Khan Bahadur Shaikh, M.A.. LL.B. Advocate. 

Dunniclifp, Dr. H. B., Jf.A., B.Sc., F.I.C.. I.E.S., University 
Professor of Chemistry, Government College, Lahore. 

Duroa Das, Rai Bahadur, B.A., LL.B., Advocate, Lahore. 

Dutt, Mr. K. K., B.A,, Hon?. (Cantab.), Forman Christian College, 
Lahore. 

Fazal Ahmad Awan, M.A., Lecturer, Govoniinenl Collivc. 
Lahore. 

FiROzr-UD-DxN, Khaclija Begum, Miss, Jl.A., Sr.O.L.. ftfunshi 
Fnzil (Ph.), r.E.S., Principol of the Stratford Internic<Unto 
College for Women, Amritsar. 

GAnnuTT, >fr. H. L. 0., JLA., I.E.S., Principal, Government Col* 
lege, Lahore. 

GiifLASf MuKsniD, Maulvi, Lahore (ond Mnulana Ahmad AH). 

Giiulam Waris, Pir, Jf.Sc., Lecturer, dp>rontmorency College, 
Slmljpur Sadr. 

Gfi.sHAN Rai, Lala, Sanatana Dharama College, Lahore. 

OunnAciJAs Sisoii, Snrdar, Hoad Master, 0. N. Khalsa High 
School, Fhauumgar. 
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Hamid Khan Ghohb, Dr. (and B. Ahmad, Dr.) 

Harper, Eev. A. E., 1I.A., Moga (and Mrs. Harper). 

Hooo, Mr. H. W., O.B.E., Adviser in Physical Education to the 
Punjab Education Department. 

Heads of University Departments — 

Chemistrj’ . . (Dr. S. S. Bhatnagar, D.Sc., Director, Uni'^ 
versity Chemical Laboratories). 

History . . (Professor J. F. Bruce, M.A.) 

Economics . • (Dr. L. C. Jain, M.A., Ph.D., University 
Reader). 

Sanskrit . . (Dr. Lakhshman Sarup, M.A., Ph.D., Pro*- 

fessor). 

Persian . . (Dr. Muhammad Iqbal, M.A., Ph.D., Pro- 

fessor). 

Arabic . . (M. Muhammad Bhafi, M.A., Professor). 

Sfathematics . . (^Ir. C. V. H. Rao, JI.A., Professor). 

Botany . . (Rai Bahadur Mr. S. R. Kadiyap, M.A., 

I.E.S., Professor). 

Zoologj' .. (Dr. G. Malthai, M.A., Sc.D., P.Z.S., F.L.S., 

P.R.S.F., LE.S., Professor). 

Jaoan Xatii, Mr., Lecturer in Sanskrit, Oriental College, Lahore. 
Jamil-ur-Raiiman Qiduai, M.A., Lahore. 

Jano Bahadur, Mr., Assistant Editor, the Tribune, Lahore. 
ICapur, Mr. I. M., Hailey College of Commerce. 

ICarasiat, Jlr. U., M.A. (Cantab.), Islamic College, Lahore. 
Kumar, Mr. B. K., Principal, D. M. College, Moga. 

Khalsa College Managing Committee, .\raritsar. 

Lali,, Mr. Henry, Director of Physical Training, Punjab Univer- 
sity. 

Lucas, Rev. Dr. E. D., Forman Cliristian College, Lahore. 
Madan Gopal. Singh, Mr., M..\. (O\on.), Government College,. 
Lahore. 

Mad.an, Jlr. K. E., Medic.U College, Lahore. 

JIallick, Mr., M. S. K., Bar.-nt-Law, Ciahoro. 

Manager, Ganda Singh High School, Sialkot. 

Manager, S. D. High School, Lyallpur. 

McNair, Jliss I. T., M.-\., Principal, Kinnaird College, Lahore. 
Milne, Mr. D., Formerly Director of .Vgriculture, Punjab. 
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Barky, Mr. 0. H., M.A., Inspeefor of Schoola, Eawalpindi Pivi* 
Sion. 

Bishen Singh, Bhai, M.L.C., Honorary Secretary, IChalsa College, 
Lyallpur. 

Brayne, Mr. P. L., M.C., I.C.S., Commissioner, Multan. 

Brij Lai, Shastri, Mr., Lecturer, Government Intermediate 
College, Jhang, 

Brij Narain, Mr., Sanatana Dharama College, Lahore. 

Carter Speers, Mr. P., Porman Christian College, Lahore. 

CiiATTERJi, Sir., G. C., I.E.S., Government College, Lahore. 

Cretan Anand, Mr., M.A., LL.B., Principal, Government Inter- 
mediate College, Lyallpur. 

Daru^vada, Mr. N. C., M.A., Lecturer, Government College, 
Lahore. 

Devi Dyal, Lala, D. A.-V. College, Lahore. 

Dranpat Eai, Lala, Honorary Principal, B. K. High School, 
Jagraon. 

Dickinson, 3fr. E. C., M.A. (O.xon.), Govcrnniont College, Lahore. 

Din Morammad, Kban Bahadur Shaikh, M A., LL.B, Advocate. 

Dunxiclipy, Dr. JL B., M.A., B.Sc,, P.LC., I.E.S., University 
Professor of Chemistry, Government College, Lahore. 

Duroa Das, Bat Bahadur, B.A., LL.B., Advocate, Lahore. 

Dutt, lifr. K. N., B.A., Hons. (Cantab.), Forman Ciiristian College, 
Lahore. 

Fazal Ahmad Avan, M,, M.A., Lecturer, Goveniment Collive, 
Lahore. 

Finozn-UD'DxN, Klmdija Begum, M.A., N.O.h.. ifunshi 

Fnril (Pb.), P.E.S., Principal of the .Stratford Inlermcfliato 
College for Women, Aiuritsar. 

Garrett, Jfr. 11. L. 0., M.A., I.R.S., Principal, Government Col- 
lege, Lahore. 

Grulaji ^^lIUS^ID, Jfnulvi, Lahore (and Jfnnlana Ahmad Ali). 

GnuLASf Maris, Pir, >f.Sc., Lecturer, doMontmorency College, 
Shahpur Sadr. 

Gulsiian Bai, Lala, Sanatana Dharama College, Lahore. 

OuimACiiAN Sisoii, Sardar, HD.ad Rfo^ler, 0. K. IvhaNa High 
School, Rhamnngar. 
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Hamid Khan Ghore, Dr. (and B. .\hmad, Dr.) 

Harper, Bov. A. E., H.A., Moga (and Jfrs. Harper). 

Hooo, Sir. H. "W., O.B.E., Advisor in Pliysical Education to tbo 
Punjab Education Department. 

Heads of University Departments — 

Cbemistr}' . . (Dr. S. S. Bhotnagar, D.Sc., Director, Uni- 
vorsitj* Cbemical Laboratories). 

History . • (Professor J. F. Bruce, Sf.A.) 

Economics . . {Dr. L. C. Jain, M.A., Pb.D., University 
Reader). 

Sansbrit •• {Dr. LaWjsbman Samp, M.A., Pb.D., Pro-^ 

fo<<or). 

Per?ian . • (Dr. Mnbatmuad Iqbal, M.A., Ph.D., Pro* 

fc'sor). 

.Vraluc • • Mnbaromad Slmfi, M.A., Professor). 

jratbematic>s . . (Mr. C. V. H. Rao, Jf.A., Professor). 

Botany . . (Rai Bahadur Mr. S. B. Kn«ljyop, M.A., 

I.E.S., Professor). 

ZooloCT' .. (Dr. G. Malthai, M..\., Sc.D., F.Z.S., F»L.S.| 
F.B.S.F., I.E.S., Professor). 

Jaoan Xatii, Mr., Lecturer in Sanskrit, Oriental College, Lahore. 
jAMiL-un-RAitMAN Qidwai, i[.A., Lahore. 

Jaxo Bahadur, !Mr., Assistant Editor, the Tribune, Lahore. 
Kapur, Mr. I. M., Hailey College of Commerce. 

Karamat, Mr. U., M.A. (Cantab.), Islamia College, Lahore. 
Kumar. Mr. R. K., Principal, D. M, College, Moga. 

Klialsa College Managing Committee, Amritsar. 

Lall, Mr. Henry, Director of Physical Training, Punjab Univer* 
sity. 

Lucas, Bev. Dr. E. D., M.A.. Forman Christian College, Lahore, 

Madan' Gopal, Singh, Mr., M.A. (Oxon.), Government Collie,. 
Lahore. 

Madan, Mr. K. E., Medical College. Lahore. 

Mallick, Mr., M. S. K., Bar.-at-Lao', Lahore, 

Manager, Ganda Singh High School. Sialkot. 

Manager, S. D. High School, LyaUpnr. 

McNair, Miss I. T., M,A., Principal. Kinnaird College, Lahore. 
Mione, Mr. D., Formerly Director oi AgrienUore, Punjab. 
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Muhammad Akbah, M., Head Master, MasHm High School, Lyall- 
pur. 

Muhammad Au, M., M.A., Ahmadiya Buildiugg, Lahore. 

Mohan Lal, Setlii, Mr., Ijecturer, Government Intermediate Gol- 
lego, Hoshiarpur. 

Mohan Singh, Bhai, Principal, ICIialsa College, Ljallpur. 

Mohan Singh, Dr., M.A., Pli.D., Lecturer in Punjabi, Oriental 
College, Lahore. 

Mumtaz JiTuiiammad Tiwana, Captain, Jalianahad, Shahpur. 

iluNiii'UD^DiN, M., M.Sc., lalamia College, Lahore. 

Mubiitaq Aiimap Gurmani, IClian Bahadur Mian, M.L.C., Jluzaffar- 
gnrli. 

Mushni Pflllowe of (ho Punjab University. 

NAiiiNimA Nath, Dhvan Bahadur Baja, M.A., M.L.C., and 25 other 
Fcllown of tlio Punjab Univorsity. 

Nicomion, Uev. Angim, Mnimgor, Mission lligli School, Daska. 

Ori<'ntiil TeiK'lK’ni <»f (lio (lujrut {Punjab). 

J’AhKif/ffon, Mr., M.A., I.K.H., Ptinaijud, Central Training 
(/o)h'|(i<, halinto, 

i'Avf.i Mr. til lb, Nrimi Ibnnl, l<a>\alp{!Hlb 

J'BACPt, Upv. ,ti ){., M.A., llrad Ma'ilei, Bi«bop Cation School, 
IjbiHin 

I'niiinii, i(m. J5. li., PiinHpiil, Gunbni I'niloito, Itawalpindi. 

Pmiu’irAt/, Jliiil'o Cidh'g" of Coinnn’U’o, Laltoio. 

Jhincijinl, litiilv lloulinjn* M<»die»l Colh'iro for Women, Delhi. 

j'rificijifil, lidu Colh-gi*, 

Ah'Xfnolra GliD High Hrhool, AimilKar. 

JMrhlhhfTH (MfU'^rn. l,t»ti|'tmin« Hiim'ji inul Co., Movers, Mucnnllnn 
nr//) I'll, /iti/l Oxford Hniv»*i#<ity Pfex.s). 

Pnni, .Mr. IK D.. 'I'hoinmm I'higiiworing C’olh'go, Boorki (U.P.) 

Pinii, Mr. Ij. IK, Lt‘cturi:r, liudhiaim Govcriurunt College, T 
tana. 

Qunr.Hiii, Dr. IK A.,'M.A., Ph.D., Prui\.h Colli ^ 

Lahore Ooiully 'vitli Messrs*. M. D. Tasir ' 1 W 

lelamia College, Lnlioro). 

Quiinsiiii, Mr. M.P., M.Sc., IMamia College, Lu' ^ 

llAinn liAKiisn, Mr., M.A., LL.IK, Law Collt, 

Baja BA>f .Sikhri, .Mr., M.A. /Jointly with 
Cliamlr.v, 
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Hajkumari Amrit Kaur, Jullundur. 

Eam Lal, Lala, Head Master, Arya High Scliool, Ludhiana. 

Ram Rattan, Bakhshi, B.A., Principal, D. A. V. College, Lahore. 
Rucni Ram Sahni, M.A., Lahore. 

Ryrurn, Mr. W. M., Principal, Chrisitan High School, Kharar 
(Ambala). 

§AADAT Ali Khan, Mr., M-A., Lecturer, Government Intermediate 
College, Jhang. 

Samuels Lal, Mr. P., M.A., F.R.A.S., Punjab University Reader 
in Astronomy, Forman Christian College, Lahore. 

Sanderson, Mr. R., M. A., I.B.S , Director of Public Instruction, 
Punjab. 

Seth, Mr. J. B,, M.A., I.E.S., Government College, Lahore. 
SuARsiA, Jlr. R. K., Sanatana Dharama College, Lahore. 
ShujA'UD'Din, Dr. IGialifa, LL.D., Bar.-nt-Law, Lahore. 

SiTA Ram, Dr. K. N., Curator, Central Musctim, Lahore 
SoNDiii, Jfr. G. D., M..\., I.E.S., Government College, Lahore. 

8ni Ki ihjiAN Kapur, Mr., Principal, Government Intermediate 
College, Dharmsala. 

Staff of the Sanatana Dharama College, Lahore. 

Staff of the Goveruraont Intonnediate College, Lyallpnr. 

Staff of the Oriental College, Lahore. 

SuRYA Kanta, P., Lecturer, 1). A,-V. College, Lahore. 

Tulsi Ram, Lala, He.nl Master. .\maT Natlj High Srhool, Emin* 
nhad {Gujranuala). 

Wash, Jfr. M. .T., M.A., Lecturer, Government College, Lahore. 
Wathen, Mr. G. A., M.A., C.I.E., retired Principal, KhaLa Col* 
lego, Amritsar. 

Wilson, Mr. .T. Lvitcii, M.A.. Iiispcv-tor of 'School?, .\nihala. 
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Atzal Hussain, M., Mian, il.Sc. (Pb.), 3>I.A. (Cantab.), I.A.S., 
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AmiAD Yar Daultana, Khan Bahadur 3Iian, M.L.C. 

Akbar Ali, Pir, B.A., LL.B., Advocate, M.L.C. 

Anand, !Mr. C. L., M.A., LL.B., Bar.-at-Lavr, Principal, Law Col- 
lege, Lahore. 

Anand Kumar, ^Ir., If.A., Eeader in Zoology and Physiology, 
Punjab Universit}’. 

Armstrong, Jlr. W. H. F., if-A., F.C.S., I.E.S., Vice-Principal, 
Central Training College, Lahore. 

Ball, Jlr. U. N., ]M.A., Dyal Singh College. Lahore. 

Barkat Ali, Malik, M.A., LL.B., Ailvocato, L.nhore. 

Bratnagar, Dr. S. S., D.Sc., F. In^t. P.. Director of University 
Cliomical Lahoratorios, Lahore. 

Bokiiari, Mr. A. S., M.A.. (lovtnmient College, Lahore. 

Brij Ijal, Mr., B.A., LL.B., Secretary, Non*(iovorinnent Schools* 
Federation, Lahore. 

CARTRR-SrEERS, Mr. P., B.Sc., Fornmn Christian College, Lahore. 
Chattruji, Mr. G. C., M.A., I.E.S., (iovernment College, Lahore. 
CinioTU Bam, Bqo Bahadur Chniulliri, B.A., LL.B., M.L.C. 
Datta, Dr. H. K., B.A. (Ph.), M.B., Ch.B. (Edin.), Principal, For- 
iimn Cijristinn College, L.aliore. 

Datta, Mrs. S. K., care of Princijial, Forman Chri-tian College, 
Lahore. 

DcjUilntioris — 

Ahniodi}a Community: (Sufi Ahdul Qadeer, B.A., ’ 
Muhammad Din, B.A., and Sheikh Ahdul Bahmnn, B 
All-India WninonV Conference: (Mi-- Cocks, B.A. r 
Thapiir, >r.A.). 

\njunu\n-i-IIimayat-i-I'-knu : (Dr. Kh. Siiuja-ud-Dli' 
LI>.D..Bar.-ot'La%\, Sheikh ArlmUllnh, LL.B. 

rale. S. Mcthrin Shah. B ' f C B., Adiocato and 
^^(lll\ •ud-Diu, B..\.. *<iea(o, Lahore). 

Ci nlnd Pnnjahi Sahhi Singh, ^r.A., S. Tojr 

Dr. Median Sii 1)., Bliai Bi-han D.' 

Ld\ Dhuni B- Singh, ^^Li* 

Mr .h.'hua I'a?! Di‘h ( 
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APPENDIX K— CONTINOHD. 

LTSTOFPERSOKS WHO ArpEAHEn BEFORE THE PUXJAD UNIVERSITY 
ENQUIRY COMSIITTEE. LAHORE— costiroeo. 

Islamic Research Institute: (Sheikh Xiaz AH, B.A., LL.B., 
Advocate, linhore, Kh. Abdul Wahid). 

Managing Commitlee of the Ivlmlsa College, Amritsar — 

(t) Sir Sunder Singh Mnjithia, Kt., C.I.E., President. 

(ii) Sardar Bahadur Sardnr Bishen Singh, B.A., I.E.S. (ro* 
tired), Principal, KhaUa College, Amritsar. 

(ill) S. Karain Singh, M.A., LL.B., Vico-Principal, Khalsa 
College, Amritsar. 

(ip) S. Jodh Singh, M.A., lOialsa College, Amritsar, 

(p) S. Charan Singh, M.Sc., Khalsa College, Amritsar. 

(tn) S. Toja Singh, Jf.A., Khalsa College, Amritsar. 

Muslim Fellows of tho Punjab Universitv — 

(i) M. Muhammad Shafi, M.A., Oriental College, Lahore. 

(ii) IQian Bahadur Syed Maqbul Shah, B.A., I.E.S. (Retired) 

and 

(iii) ^[r. U. Karamat, B.A. (Cantab.), Islamia College, Lahore. 
Devi Dval, Lala, B.A., D. A.-V. College, Lahore. 

Dickinson, Mr. E. C., M.A., Govermnent College, Lahore. 

Din ifuEAMUAD, I\han Bahadur Sbaikli, M.A., LL.B., Advocate, 
M.L.O. 

Dunniclifp, Dr. H. B., M.A., Sc.D., F.I.C., I.E.S., University 
Professor of Cheraistrj', Government College, Lahore. 

Duroa Das, Rai Bahadur Lala, B.A., LL.B., Advocate, Lahore. 
Peroze-ud-Din, Miss K- B., M.A., M.O.L., P.E.S., Principal of 
the Stratford Intermediate College for Women, Amritsar. 
Garrett, Mr. H. L. O., M.A., F. R. Hist. S., I.E.S., Principal, 
Government College, Lahore. 

Gopal Singh Chowla, Dr., M.B., B.S., Lahore. 

Gulshan Rai, Lala, B.A., LL.B., Sanatana Dharama College, 
Lahore. 

Jain, Dr. L. C., M.A., Ph.D., University Reader in Economics. 
Johnston, Mr. D. P., A.R.C.Sc. T,, N.D.A., I.A.S., Principal, 
Punjab Agricultural College, Lyallpur. 

Kapur, Mr. I. M., B.A. (Pb.), B.Sc. (London), Hailey College of 
Commerce, Lahore, 

Kelly, Mrs., President, Young Women’s Christian Association, 
Lahore. 
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APPENDIX L — coNoiiUDED. 

LIST OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS VISITED BF THE PUNJAB 
UNIVERSITY ENQUIRY COMMITTEE, LAHORE— co^roI.DED. 

Government Industrial Jliddle School, Jullimdur. 

Woodwork Institute, Jullundur. 

King George Royal Jlilitary School, Jiilhmdur. 

Kanya !Mahavidyala, Jullundur. 

Madrisa-tnl-Benat, Jullundvur- 

Govemment High School, Phillaur, District Jullundiur. 

District Board Vernacular Middle School, Adampm-, District 
Jullundur. 

Government High School for Girls, Hoshiarpur. 

District Board Primary Scliool, Piplanwali, District Hoshiarpur. 
Government High School, Jagraon, District Ludhiana. 

District Board Vernacular Middle School, Daka, District Ludhiana. 
Government High School for Girls, Fcrozopore. 

Dev Smaj Girls High School, Ferozepore. 

The Sikh Kanya Mahavidyala, Ferozepore. 

Government High School for Girls, Moga, District Ferozepore. 
Dyanand Matlira Das School for Boys, Moga, District Ferozepore. 
Village School, Jfoga, District Ferozepore. 

Government High and Normal School for Girls, Rawalpindi. 
Sanatan Dharam High School, BawalpiTidi. 

IChalsa High Scliool, Rawalpindi. 

Denny High School, Rawalpindi. 

Islainia High School, Rawalpindi. 

Government JUddlo School, Cainpbollpur. 

Government High and Normal School for Girls, Campbellpiu-. 
Government High and Nonnnl School for Women, Lyallpur. 
District Board Vernacular Middle School, Kaya, District Amritsar. 
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